



10Uses hem lodgi 1g-houses—33 rooms and 1,322 privies; and_ 
fluskied and purified 3,436 drains; Jn addition to this work they issued notices | 
under section 818 of the Act, which led to the ‘lime-washing | i se indivi- 
duals of 3,977 re ame oe pv naatisesae4 es, oh coach- : 
houses, 1,576 godowns, 133 cattle-sheds, 437 anaries, 2 hak erik work- | 
shop 18 ware ouses, 49 m fafactories 2 d 9,546 privi .. Following in the 
main the heaaings laid down by the Medical Board for & @ guidance of the 
officers who conducted the sanitary survey, the results of Dr. Banks's six 
_ months’ experience of the conservancy of Caleutta may be stated ‘thus :— 
(1) Gvercrowding.—Thore was great overcrowding in Wards 2, 5, 6,7 and 8, 
where houses of two, three and four stories were inhabited: ‘by monthly tenants 
who are shop-keepers, hawker-, brokers and oceasionally pilgrims. _The, houses 
were separated by narrow lanes or passages into which ‘all refuse was thrown, 
and drop privies’ disch arged their contents. One such lane separating two- 
- storied houses in Ward No: 5, 60 feet long by 14 feet wide, was'found closed at 
both ends and containing’a mass of refuse 9 fect high, ‘In another case, a similar 
lane between three-storied houses, measuring 100 feet by 1/ 4”, was closed at one 
- end by a privy.and at the other by a pucka ‘wall, and was’ filled with house- 
refuse, night-soii and other filth. Ina third the passage was enly nine inches 
wide, and no mehter could get aceess to the privy. Houses such as these 
Dr. Banks considers far more unhealthy than bustees composed of tiled huts. 
In Wards 2, 5 and 7 it has been ascertained by recent inquiries that 75 per cent. 
of the surface is occupied by solid blocks of buildings, ‘The road space is 10 
per cent., and the remaining 16 per cont. consists of tanks, mostly unwholesome, 
and of courtyards shut in on all sides by houses. se Sago! 

(2) Public latrines.—Thore were only 50 dree latrines: for the whole town, 
each with an average of 20 seats; besides urinals which were mvariably used as 
latrines, urinating going on outside, The number of latrines was absolutely 
insufficient. Dr. Banks saw crowds of people waiting round them from 6 to 
8 aM. Many of the latrines were badly located at the end of narrow lanes and 
amidst blocks of high houses. ‘They were not continuously flushed, and were a 
nuisance to the neighbourhood. The nuisance will be greatly reduced when 
the supply of unfiltered water is made continuous. het MBREO ed asrivehn 

3) Urivale privies,—Vhe ordinary private ‘privy consists, according’ to 

Dr. Banks, of a hole in the floor, about 9 mehes in diameter, with a seat about 
the height of a brick, In the case of ground-floor rooms the night-soil drops 
usually about three or four fect without any conducting pipe into a vault below, 
where itis received either in a porous earthenware gumlo or in a Lole in the floor 
of the vault, from which it is baled out by the mehter. In the ease of privies 
on upper fluors there is sometimes a conducting pipe of masonry or Raniganj 
ottery into the vault, but as often as not there is no pipe. In order to pn 
Slomisuivion the mehters have to crawl on their hands and knees, or even to lie 
down, in order to get at the gumlas, some of which are so large that they can- 
not be moved, and are never properly cleaned, The vaults are usually quite 
dark, Ninety per cent. of the soaks into the floor or gets: into surface- 
drains. ‘The number of private privies was stated to be 60,970, of which 
22,830.are pucka of the type described above, and 32,990 kutcha with seats and 
‘yaults of masonry, walls of bamboos or mats, and roofs of tiles or corrugated 
iron. Only 4,142 are connected with the sewers and have flushing arrange- 
ments. Connected privies were never cleaned except when the’ connection 


was reported to be choked. From one such privy in Harrison » Servil 

a hia: occupied by 90 persons, 14 tons: at geo were remove by he 
extra staff.» Fothercin ein la Street was full of night-soil and’ « ‘by 
-60-old shoes. Many similar 

for unconnected privies, each 
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ese depots were gre: by people living in the ourh: 
ple sites were most di get, und some of the existing sites were 
considered by him to be very objectionab . Some of the ts were in bad, 
and in one the floor is described as being completely broken up. 
(5) Street-cleansing and disposal of house-refuse.—In their letter of 30th 
TO November 1876 the Medical Board expressed them- 
en . selves as satisfied, from evidence which had come 
before them and from their personal observation, that owing to the neglect of 
street-cleansing the surface of the roads, lanes and gullies in Calcutta had 
become polluted to a dangerous extent. Ur. Banks concurred in this view, and 
considered great portions of the sub-soil to be polluted “‘by the soakage of privy 
contents, by promiscuous defecation and urination, by horse-droppings, the 
discharge of foul water into streets at all hours, house-refuse, cow-shed and 
stable refuse, and by the fact that the streets are not.scraped properly,” The, 
reasons assigned by him for this state of things were. ; 





(a) The hours for throwing out rubbish into the streets had been fixed . 
under section 800 of the Act, so as to suit the habits of the 
people, with the result that the remains of meals, vegetable 
matter, house-sweepings and trade refuse of every description 
ue ato into the streets by the ton daily at all hours of the 

ay. 


(b) The cart establishment maintained for removing refuse was insufficient 
_ and the system of employing hired carts, for this purpose was 
inefficient, 


(c) The platforms on which the refuse is loaded into the tiucks of the 
Municipal Kailway for transport to the Salt Lakes were insuffi- 
cient in number, and so badly constructed that the bullocks: 
and ponies employed were needlessly knocked about, and carts 
were kept waiting for a long time to discharge their loads, 


(6) Surface drains.—These drains were said to be badly aligned and out of 
repair; they were largely used as latrines, and in many instances privies. 
drained into them. In the amalgamated area and the suburbs the surface drains. 

are kutcha. They are described by Surgeon- 

* For details see Appendix No. 8 Captain Pilgrim as “foul beyond description,”* 

By ica ' being merely elongated earthen cess-pools into 

which house sewage flows freely, and it is believed to be absolutely impossible 
to keep them clean. __ 

(t) Sanitary condition of compounds and courtyards of houses.—Dr. Banks's. 
longer experience enabled him to confirm the reports of the special Sanitary 
officers under this head. Many similur instances are quoted in his reports. In 
one case twenty-five cart-loads of refuse, including the sweepings of rooms, vege- 
‘table matter and night-soil, were removed from the courtyard of a house in 
Harrison Road. The Conservancy Department had no staff for inspecting 
compounds and courtyards. ‘There was a house-drainage department under the, 
Engineer, whose duty it was to look after house-drains, y-pit connections, 
&c., but they did not report to the Conservancy Department on the condition of 
courtyards, Defects in such matters only came to notice when Conservancy 







Ins were invited into houses to inspect proposed sites for privies, or when 
the neighbours complained, or foul liquid overflowed into the streets, The , 
Medical Inspectors (five permanent and six temporary) under the Health Officer 
occasionall orted sanitary defects when inquiring into cases of cholera, 
small-pox and ‘epidemic diseases. Notices were then issued to remove the 





Ba Ring tame premises did not ety ges eges to eos 
stice of the Health Department, but occupiers somotimes did. especially when 
ey wished to have their leases cancelled, By ich MPs ined 4 i: 
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water is shut off. If the watoer-supply were ist 

there would be no hardship in filling up the wells, which in their present 

condition contribute largely to the high cholera mortality of the town, 
(9) Cowsheds and stables.—The condition of the cowsheds, especially in the 
‘areas of Wards 1, 3, 4 and 9, is deseribed by Dr. Banks as something 
terrible, and as really worse than it is represented in the report of the Sanitary 
” In most of them there is not enough standing space for the cattle, and 
have to stand with their backs arched in order to keep their hind legs out 
of the drain, The sheds are purposely built thus so that the excreta of the cows 
‘may fall directly into the drain, and the servants may be saved the trouble of 
- leaning them up from the floor. The cowsheds “simply float in cow’s urine. 

The Municipality have not anything like enough carts for removing urine, 

They have altogether 22iron carts forremoyving foul liquid. Inthe whole of the 

Southern Division there are three It is the business of the Conservancy Depart- 

ment to remove urine; they are supposed to remove and empty it into the 

sewers, but instead of doing so they throw it into drains. Allthe drains around 

- cowsheds in added areas are filled with urine. The cow-dung, in the great 
majority of cases, is made into cakes and used as fuel.” Most of the cowsheds 
contained wells, all of which ought to be filled ae The stables, especially 
those used for hackney carriages, were said to be little better than the cowsheds. 
Most of the hackney carriago stands in the town were unpaved and could not 
be properly cleaned. 

(10) Guily-pits.—There are 6,919 gully-pits in the town. ‘The establish- 
ment for cleaning them was insufficient, an in Dr. Bauks’s opinion ought to be 
doubled. It was stated that no carts were provided for removing the vontents 
of gully-pits, and the carts set apart for roads could not be spared for this 
purpose. F 

11) Establishments.—Excluding expenditure on the Municipal Railway 
and the pay of the Health Officer himself, the cost of conservancy in Calcutta 
during 1896-17 came to Ks. 7,68,818. Dr. Banks considered the menial 
establishment absolute.y inadequate to cope with the work, and rewarked that 
coolies, domes, bhistis and gully-pit boys were too poorly paid to expect honest 

- work from them. Good covlies, he said, could not be got at Rs, 5-8 a month, a 
rate fixed twenty years ago when food was cheaper. Asa result the municipal 
coolies supplemented their earnings by bream» fur a contractor on the square 
mile set apart for dumping rubbish, by whom they were paid at the rate of Ks. 7 
amonth Dr. Banks proposed accordingly to increase the outdoor staff by 498 

 covlies, 298 mehters, 1:56 bhistis, 44 domes and 73 gully-pit boys, and to raise 
‘the pay of all these classes except the mehters, who are sufficiently paid. 
This would involve an extra charge of Ks. 1,20,752 ; but it seems ceshells that 
with better organization and improved supervision so large an increase would 
not be found necessary. 

5, ‘These evils are no new thing in Calcutta. They had for the most part 
been discovered, although not so fully set forth, by Mr. Beverley’s Commission 
in 1884; and the fact that they still prevail to the extent described above seems 
to show that the present constitution of the Municipality is ill-adapted to stand 
the strain of a grave and sudden emergency, and fails to secure the prompt and 
continuous executive action which is necessary in view of the fact that the 
sanitation and conservancy of the great Indian maritime cities has now become 
a matter of international concern. In point of fact under the present law 
there is no municipal constitution at all in the proper sense of the word. 
Everything is fluid and indefinite. The Act vests in the Commissioners all 

. powers, whether they are such as a large deliberative body can properly 

_ exercise or not; but it allows the Chairman to exercise all the powers vested in 

"the Commissioners, except those reserved to the Commissioners in meeting, 

subject to such limitations and conditions as may be imposed, before or after he 
has acted under grat roast ‘a resolution of the Commissioners. It further 

- gonfers an unlimited power of controlling the une oe action of Com- 

| Fenders it impossible to say as negerds any given matter in what part of the 
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. The most favourable account of the Ca’cutta grees ght is perhaps 
that given by Sir Henry Harrison in the Bengal Council on 4th February 1888, 
But even he remarked :-~ LE i, : 


“The rd/e which the elective Commissioners for the native wards have at once assumed is 
precisely that of checking, watching and controlling in every way, in seeing either that no 
expenditure is incurred without sufficient reason. or that projects. of improvement are not 
undertaken which cannot be fully justified. have in fact been the brake-power in the 
muvisipal train, But a train cannot progress by brake-power alone, nor can a city thrive by 
opposition alone. It is also necessary that you should have motive-power, and this is precisely 
the one point in which the Corporation has been deficient. The motive-power has been too 
weak, while the opposition power very has been strong. Were time of no importance, I could 
prove this contention conclusively, but I hope the Council will accept my experience as a matter 
of testimony rather than desiderate proof. In a body like the Corporatiun, the executive alono 
is in a position to push on the werk. The Chairman therefore requires that the extremely 
powerful criticism and opposition which is brought to bear to his proposals should Le met by 
an equally powerful backing up, where a sufficiently good explanation can be given of what 
is required to be done, Over and over again this lee been wanting—the executive govern- 
ment of the Town is working with a minority, and everybody knows what a compromising 
pentagn that would be. I might go through the budget year by yeur ard show that the 
Jhairmun has to make out a very powerful case before he can get sanction for expenditure ; 
and he is thus much handicapped in his proposals for improvement. I cannot a the case 
more succinctly according tomy own view than to say that the motive power in the Corpora- 
tion has been too weak. * , 

“TI welcome cordially an effective opposition, but L eqnally contend that, if the opposition 
cons'sts of mere than half of the membeis, theu the difficulty of woiking is greater than it 
should be. * a 7 y = ~ * — The elective 
system has been a success as far as that it has orgavized an effective opposition and check to 
extravagance, It has fuiled in so far as that opposition has been numerically too strong. At 
first its numbers were so large that it brought everything to a deadlock. As it has decreased 
a have progressed more fuirly. Consequently, Iau perfectly justified insaying that it 
is ouly owing to the fact of the one-third nominated Oommissioners having {furnished some 
counterpvise to the preponderance of the opposition that the success of the Oorporation has 
been secured, and it is hardly too much to say that this has been the hinge on which the 
success of the Corporation has turned.” 


Since Sir Henry Harrison’s time'the power of the Chairman has, it 
appears to the Lieutenant-Governor, been gradually dwivdling, and the 
interference of the ‘‘ Committees” been rapidly growing. The “ motive-power” 
has been decreasing, and the ‘“ brake-power” becoming too strong. 

. 7. By section 61 the Chairman may exercise all the powers vested 
by the Act in the Commissioners, save such as are expressly roserved to 
the Commissioners in meeting. But he cannot act in opposition to, or in 
contravention of, any orders passed by the Commissioners at a meeting, and 
if any order already peer by him is brought before a meeting and modified 
or disapproved, ho has to at d or cancel his action accordingly. Under 
sections 63-64 there comes the General Committee, which deals with Budget 
and Finance and such other business as may be referred to it by the Corpora- 
tion or does not lie within the sphere of any otier Committee. When the 
Chairman and the majority of the General Committee concur, and inconveni- 
ence is likely to arise from delay, action can be taken in unticipation of the 
confirmation of a General Meeting, but not otherwise. Under section 65 the 
Commissioners may appoint any other Committees, either standing or special, 
and consisting of so many members as they may think fit for the purpose of 
enniring into and reporting upon any matter connectod with the conservancy 
or improvement of Calcutia not assigned by the Act or by the vote of the Cow- 

ers in meeting to the General Committee, or for the purpose of advising 
the Chairman or Vice-Chairman in the discharge of any portion of the 
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~ 8, The Lieutenant-Governor has enquired in what manner the discretion 
-yested in them by section 6% has been exercised by the Commissioners. 
Besides two special’ Committees, one of 14 members, to ‘deal with the question 


of the amalgamation of the Roads and Conservancy Departments, and a 
Boigndaey Committee of 17 members, there were in 189/-96— ea 

(1) the Bye-laws Committee with 9 members; 

(2) the Loans Committee with 9 members ; 

(3) the Hackney Carriage Committee with 6 members. 


Those subjects do not apparently interest the Commissioners greatly, and 
the Committees were comparatively small; but as we go on we find— 

(4) the Water-supply Extension Committee with 31 members ; 

(5) the Busti and Town Improvement Committee with 38 members ; 

(6) the Suburban Improvement Committee with 21 members; 

(7) the Roads, Buildings, Conservancy and ‘Tramways Committee with 

48 members ; 

c (8) the Complaints Committee with 348 members. : 


* 


9. It may be said that the existence of some, at any rate, of these 
Committees is necessary for the purpose of considering proposals involving 
contracts the subject-matter of whieh exceeds Rs. 1,000 in value, of recom- 
mending expenditure, of whatever amount, that is not ‘included in the Budget, 
and of dealing with matters reserved for the decision of the Commissioners 
in meeting either by the Act or by sanctioned rules or bye-laws. But the Act 
itself imposes no such restrictions on the purposes for which Committees may 
be appointed, and leaves it open to the Commissioners to intervene in any 
question or class of questions, whether within the legitimate functions of the 
executive or not. instance of such intervention is to be found in the 
formation of the Complaints Committee, which was described by Sir Henry 
Harrison in 1890 asa thoroughly unsound move, emanating from the wish of 
the Commissioners to concentrate in their hands all , instead of merely 

the legitimate power of administration. He foretold, when the Committee 
as constituted, that. fhey would find, no field for their operations in the 
direction of bringing to light complaints which had received no attention, but 
that they would degenerate into a mere gern tribunal from the orders of 
responsible municipal officers, after they had enquired into cases. This was 
precisely what happened. It was very soon found that the Committee took two 
months to ayer of a single eas ke while such complaints came in at the rate 
_ of twenty a day, and hence an order was passed that it should gf have jurisdic- 
ion in the case of peli erat? referred to it by the Chairman or by some Com- 
missioner. The result (said Sir Henry Harrison) has been the creation of an 
<ecutive appellate tribunal of the worst type. Ordinary persons, who are more 
likely to nee redress, carinot get access to it; it is reserved for a few favoured 
individuals ae influence enough with some Commissioner to get their case 


referred to it ; that is, for the very persons who would be sure to receive ade- 
_ quate attention independently of any such Committee. Most of the more 







reasonable and experienced Commissioners fight shy of the Committee, whose 
apeesnct have consequently fallen into the hands of other and younger men 
who are, among the whole body of the Commissioners, perhaps the most in- 
competent to exercise the functions they aspire to.” ’ 

31 of the Annual Report of the Commissioners for 1895-96, 
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jiere had to be 
obviously fails to et 
tative body exercising eral a 
duties of their executive in giving effect to th 
matters of conservancy and practical municipal work. No reasonable being 
can suppose that an executive ham by the possibility of interference by 
any one of a series of multifarious’ smnritiees can administer successfully the 
affairs of a great city. =r pars: 

11. It is true that in May 1896, when it was found that many of the 
Committee members only attended when they had cases to press in which they 
were interested, the Commissioners again limited the numbers on the Chief 
Committees to 24, on the Hackney Carriages and Bye-laws Committees to 9 and 
on the Loans Committee to 6, but this reform was only carried by 3 votes, 26 
members voting for it against 23 who preferred unlimited Committees. Since 
then the numbers on the chief Committees have been reduced to 18 and those 
on the minor Committees to 6 or 9. 

12, In order to see how the municipal business is actually carried on, the 
Lieutenant-Governor has read all the proceedings of the Commissioners in 
meeting, of their Gencral Committee, and of the various Standing and Special 
Committees from 1894 to 1897. He finds that the Chairman and the Executive 
generally have far less power than they ought to have; in fact, it may almost 
be said there are as many Chairmen as there are members of Committee. The 
Executive has no real head, or rather it is hydra-headed. Matters of the most 
ordinary description which, under any reasonable system, would be carried out 
by the ‘xecutive under sanction of law, are now-a-days submitted to the Com- 
tnittees for consideration and orders, the Executive evidently finding it useless 
to move without previous sanction. Even if orders are issued by the Execu- 
tive under the Act, they are not infrequently brought before one or other of the 
Committees for revision. A common procedure is that a Sub-Committee is 

inted to enquire and report (i.e, to do over again the work of the Exeeu- 
tive, whose reports ap arently command comparatively little respect). Work 
is meantime suspended, The Sub-Committee may report in course of time, or 
it may “lose the papers.” Sometimes it keeps the matter pending for months 
or even years. A more effective device for hampering promptness of executive 
action could not be invented. 

13. No doubt the proceedings show that many items of business are got 
through at the meetings in a reasonable time. If this were not the case the 
Corporation would long ago have come altogether to a standstill. It would not, 
indeed, be difficult to find instances of wasted hours in the proceedings of both 
the General Meetings and the General Committee; but the Corporation is 
clearly within its right in discussing fully important matters that come before 
it in meeting, and the Lieutenant-Governor does not desire to criticise too 
minutely the manner in which that right is exercised. The drawback is that 
sometimes matters Of trivial moment are made the oceasion of long and 
profitless dispute. Instances, recent instances, of this are in the recollection 
of all persons familiar er peal yi of the ‘iets na . As regards the 

’ ener! mittee, Sir Henry Harrison described* 

Ph if Sees. Progeedings their meetings in the following terms :—‘* We have 
no set discussions, and we often have separate 

discussions in each corner of the room going on at the same time because 
everybody cannot find an opportunity of gettin in his word.” Sir Henry 
Harrison was arguing against enlarging the num of the General Committee 
beyond éighteen, of whom he expected twelve or fourteen to attend the 


sata the largest number with which he thought work could be done 
an 


What would he have said to the numbers since placed on the 
s Committees? 
It may be doubted whether things have “improved since Sir Henry 
Hatrison’s time, for Mr. Ritchie, in opposing the proposal to enlarge indefinite! 
the bers on the Committees, said in meeting: “ Eighteen was the outside 
mber, and from his experience on occasions when there were 24 members 
the Babel of confusion and the hubbub was such that business wasretarded, and 
only those who had’ stentorian’ lungs could make themselves heard.” (General 
meeting of 2nd June 1895.) Again, although the number of the General 





_ Committee is limited 8, the ih = pono de tl 
allowing any Commissioner to attend, speak, and 1 paaolitionlt 
question affecting the interests of his ward. Rs IH GIP hk so 

__ 14, In his Annual Report for 1594-95, the Health Officer gave a table 
showing that frequently when the Executive, iz,, the Engineering artment, 
refused sanction to constructions as opposed to the Buildi Regulations, the 
aggrieved parties got the matter put before the Building Committee, and the 
Executive orders were reversed. the list contains 56 cases, and in 90 per cent. 
of these the Exceutive order was set aside, The Lieutenant-Governor is aware 
that the Commissioners in meeting took exreption to the list as iving a one- 
sided view of their action, but the remarks of the Commissioners emselves on 
the working of the Building Committee show that private interests are con- 
_ Sidered to,the detriment of the public, and there is nothing in the law as it 
stands to prevent this being the case. 

Thus at the ordinary meeting of i8th July 1895, when the working of the 
Building Regulations was discussed, Mr. N. N. Ghose said:— 

“From a common-sense view the law and the bye-laws seomed. enough ; but sometimes 
the ingenuity of lawyers and sometimes the Commissioners themselves who had cages to 
support had made the rules unworkable. In many oases where they were abeolutely plain 
and unambiguous, they had been twisted so as to make them inoperative and futile.” 


The whole of his speech was a powerful indictment of the action of the 
Commissioners, and especially of the Building Committee. He showed how, by 
making exceptions to the Regulations on every feres pretext, they had turned 
the Law and Regulations into waste paper.‘ If they mode concessions in all 
cases (said Mr. Ghose), they had practically put an end to all law.” Babu 
Surendranath Banerjee thought the existing rules good enough “if they were 
worked tloronghly, honestly, and in a consistent spirit without making the 
frequent exceptions which had been made.” 

Babu Kallynath Mitter “maintained that the bye-laws had been violated 
in the most flagrant manner possible.” It was not a case of difficulty of inter- 

tation, but of misplaced generosity by the members of the Committee. The 
byetevs were not ambiguous, but they had been * violated” by the Building 

mittee. é 

15. Even inside the Corporation there are to be found some who denounce 
the amount of talk. At the same meeting as that last referred to, on the motion. 
to introduce the closure, Mr. Simmons said: ‘He believed in the time of the 
Justices there were longer speeches but fewer speakers, and the matter was. 
soon threshed out, Now every one who wanted to have. his say had it; and 
there was an immense amount of sheer reiteration.” Mr. Ryland, a much 
respected Commissioner, said— 

“He was not surprised that a new Commissioner should take up a subject like this, and 
he agreed that the experience of Mr. Apcar did not rander him sufficiently alive to the waste. 
of time’ which most undoubtedly took place. The Commissioners like eels had got used to 
skinning, and they did not so readily complain of the time that was wasted. in talking; but» 
outside of this ration it was puapoesinie, to spsak without hearing people talk in most 
strong language of the utter waste of time which took place, ond it must most certainly deter 
a great many most useful men from taking part in the business of the Corporation. There 
were many men of business who in other deliberative assemblies took an active part, but 
who tld ‘uot come forward as candidates even for Poh we hitaley and thej 
reason was that it was such a waste of time which they could not afford to lose. In urd 
to most ofthe subjects which were discussed the debates were a mere farce, because most of , 
the Commissioners came prepared to give their votes, Canvassing for votes was a common 
practice which could not be denied.” 5 ‘ ; te a 

16. Asa fact the leading Commissioners themselves haye on many: occa-’ 
sions found fault with the administration of the town, As to the state of the 
city, at the special meeting of 16th September 1895, Babu N. N, Sen said : 
“Never was Calcutta in a more insanitary stato than it was at present, and 
that was a fact which was admitted on allhands.” = Bats Seon 












|, As to. busti improvements, Babu. R. ©. Pal at the: same meeting said: 
“ Busti, improvement was one of the "aoa necessities of the town her ae 
Was now practically at a standstill, "There were many bustis in the orthern 
_ Division of the town which Mecohehe were ten yi 
ago.) It was a long-standing complaint that the working ‘the Conservancy _ 
Departavent. yas, going from bad: to worse,” on Oa ee ees cae ee ae 
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: mecting of 20th September 1895, Babu Joy Govind Law 

d that ‘‘in recent years nothing had struck him more than tho inordi- 

nate delay which took place in the initiation and completion of works of 
improvement. Look at the question of the flooding of certain streets; look at 
the question of the treuching-ground, which had been under the consideration 
of the Commissioners for the last four years; look at the time it took to com- 
plete the preliminary survey for the drainage of the added area. He did not 
know what the reason aight be; it might be want of establishment; it might 
be want of energy or want of ability to cope with the difficulties which arose ; 
but whatever the reason might be, the fact remained that there had been un- 
certainty and delay in the inception and execution of necessary works.” 

At the meeting of 29th December 1895, Babu N. N. Sen said:— - 

“He perfectly agreed with what had fallen from Babu Kally Nath Mitter, and he 
thought the resolutions which had been moved should be adopted without further delay, 
Much time had been spent in talking, and in the meantime Calcutta was becoming as bad as 
some of the malarious districts in Bengal. There was now hardly a house in Caleutta which 
was free from a ease of fever, and that was wholly due to the defective drainage of the city. 
There was a time when Caleutta was depopulated by fever, and it was in consequence of 
that state of things that the Medical College spital (then called the Fever Hospital) was 
established. He thought the state of ng now in Caloutta was no better than it was years 
ago; therefore, no further time should be lost in discussion, but some practical resolution 
should be adopted, and he thong)t the resolutions proposed by Babu Kally Nath Mitter 

* were of a practical character and embodied the sentiments of many members of the 
Corporation who were of a practical turn of mind. He did not at all agree with the sarcastic 
remarks made by Dr. Sanders as to the expression of opinion by the Chamber of Commerce ; 
on the contrary, he thought they had dune a public service in addressing the Government 
as they did. e considered their letter to be a very sensible one, and the Commissionors 
would only be establishing their reputation as talkers if they did not now adopt these 
resolutions,” 

17, Examples of the way in which the Committees interfere with the 
normal action of the Executive are too numerous to be quoted. The Com- 
missioners are satisfied that their interference is proper, and quote with 
satisfaction instances where the result of their having overruled the Executive 


proved good. No one imagines that the Commissioners ought not to control. 


the Executive, especially as regards financial questions. No doubt at times 
they interfere too far even in general meeting, but it is the interference by the 
Standing Committees with the every-day working of the Act which’ the 
Lieutenant-Governor specially condemns ‘Ihe Chairman has, moreoyer, as 
their proceedings show, no proper hold over his subordinate establishments, 
They are taught to look to the Commissioners as their only masters, They are 





‘ 


constantly being hauled up by them and taken to task. At one Committee a — 
: a 


member reported that he ha individually sent instructions to a Superintend- 
ent as to the performance of his duty; yet no. one protested against this 
intolerable interterence with the functions of the Chairman, 

The Gencral Committee of 14th Septernber 1895 ordered that “ privy 
. connections should not be sanctioned in future’ without the special sanction 
of the General Committee.” ‘True, this was not approved by the Commis- 
sioners in meeting, but it shows the policy of the General Committee.: 
At a meeting of the Hackney Carriage Committee, when the illegibility of 
the paint on the carriage numbers was discussed, it was moved and carried’ that 
the Chairman should consult the Commissioners in al matters relating to the 
administration of the Hackeny Carriage Department— (he could not be trusted 
even to see that a painter did his work),—and this was confirmed by the 


the 


mortality in Ward 22 had frightened the Commissioners, they begged the. 
Chairman to act prom tly, Babu B. N. Basu remarking that “when a matter 
is for consi eration to a Committee, it often hangs fire for a consider- 


able time”? : 








18. Asan example of the way in which ‘sanitary improvements are at 
times dealt — wih a to quote the following from ie proceedings of the 





ng of 11th July 1895 :— 


Commissioners in meeting, On a grant to the Alms-house being discussed, 
hairman was “allowed to take up the question and submit a note.” 
These are only specimens of the way in Which work is done; but when the 


Resolution passd at the same meeting (of Committe) having beow 
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()) That the estimate of Rs. 2,128-10 for lnying unfiltered. water-pipes for flushing and 
rosa watering in ‘Atmenian Sérect be eandtioned—— "ork yi duone SePatin h 1 Shei, 
Babu Nalin Behary Sircar observed that, on the recommendation of the Health Officer, 
notices had been served upon the residents of Armenian Street (which was in a very insani~ 
tary condition) to connect such of their privies as were not connected, and this: work was 
needed to enable the -privies to be connected. Sphaequensty at a meeting of the General 
Committee on tle 18th May, Mr. J. Ghosal put certain questions with regard to these notices, 
the result of which was that a resolution was passed to the effect that it was not an occasion 
for serving notices, no water being available, and tho ‘notices were directed to bv cancelled. 
Therefore, the reason for passing this estimate did not now exist, and the speaker accordingly 
moved that resolution (b) be not confirmed. ; a wey ae 

Dr." Bhubun Mohan Siroir remarked that~the Health Officer on visiting these places 
found the privies to be in an insanitary condition, and he wanted them {o be connested with 
tho| sewers, but the Health Officers served notices without knowing whether flushing arrange- 
ments oxisted or not; and on that this estimate was submitted. by the Engineer. Unless, 
flushing arrangements were provided, these privies could not be connected. hiss 

Babu Priya Nath Malik seconded the motion of Babu Nalin Behary Sircar that resolu- 
tion () bemot confirmed. 

Babu Nalin. Behary Sircar’s motion that resolution (b) bo not confirmed was put and 
carried. ' boa i 


That is; the notices had to be cancelled because there was no water for 
flushing. The proposal. to supply the water was negatived because the notices 
had been withdrawn. So the privies remained as before. ; a0 
19. ‘There could be no: better illustration of the incapacity of the Corpora- 
tion, a8 at pteserit constituted, to deal with any administrative matter than the 
difficulty which the Medical Board and the Government experienced in inducing 
» the Commissioners to appoint a sufficient temporary staff to remove the vast 
accumulations of filth discovered by the Sanitary officers. On the 25th October 
1896, before the reports of these officers had been published, the Commissioners 
assed the conmendable resolution that “(a thorough “cleansing of the town 
should be éffected as svon as possible by employing a special establishment,” 
consisting of. 1 Superintendent, 2 Inspectors, 2 0 coolies and 60 small carts. 
This establishent was fixed with reference to the requirements of a single 
ward, and was quite insufficient to deal with the eight wards in which accumula- 
‘tions of filth had been reported to exist. But although on the 30th November 
tlie Medical Bourd addressed to the Corporation a number of specific recom- 
mendations for the cleansing of the city, it, was not till the dond January, 
and then under the strongest pressuro from the Government and the Board, 
that they sanctioned a grant of Rs, 30,000 towards a further témporary 
establishment for cleaning up the town, and even then they entrusted the 
administration of the grant to a Sub-Committee whose deliberations seriously 
impeded the action of the responsible executive officers, 
“90, A striking example of the laxity of administration that is possible 
under the present Act is furnished-by the collection of rates, This subject was 
reported ‘on at length in my letter of the 19th October 1896. It was there 
shown that the demands remitted and cancelled during the preceding three 
ears bad amounted to Rs. 6,36,330, or an average of Rs. 2, 12,077 a year, 
ing 5°26 to.6'17 per cent, of the total demand. Of the sum shown above 
bills amounting to Ks, 4,03,280 had been written off for vacancy, error an 
reduction, and in addition to this, miscellaneous bills representing a demand of 
Rs, 147,004 had ‘been cancelled Paring the same period. It was explained how, 


owing to defective ngements and want of proper-supervision, the work of 
Settesa rates alain oe 8 left to ill-pai und inexponeble eh inion 
who had colluded with dishonest rate-payers to defraud the Corporation. In 
the last paragraph of. the letter referred: to above, a hope was expressed that 
- the Commissioners might be persuaded to introduce substantial reforms in their 
system of collecting the rates. On the report of a Committee appointed to 
consider the question, materi changes have since béen introduce which the 
» Chairman believes will bring about # great improvement. beet ROH ey 
>. 21, The Accounts Department of the Shy satan is rep to ‘be in an 
: iilation of the in 








unsatisfactory state both as regards the cor tial accounts and 
Nant” ‘The oMenr apoiied. to be chit wapantat has not ules 
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expenditure, are compiled by an accountant whose pay is Rs, 1 and five 
clerks on salaries ranging” from. ite. 20. to Re. 50... Papa 9 have 
ecu! in the workshop ree mo imperfect control exercised by the 
Department. In spite repeated protests by the Accountant-General, 
‘threatened some time ago to report the matter to Government, but did 
not carry out his threat, the accounts of the General Store Department at 





Entally, which issues stores to the value of a ryt 4 year, had not been 
made up for three years, and consequently could not be ited at all. 

"92, -A further defect in the working of the present Act is the practical 
exclusion of European men of business from all share in the mupicipal govern- 
ment of Calcutta. ‘This is the more serious in the case of a heterogeneous com- 
munity where the European minority coutrol the commercial interests to which 
the town owes its existence, and realise very clearly the extent to which the 
prosperity of those interests depends on the sanitary condition of the town, It 
is, however, no new thing. The Caleutta: merchants, who serve readily and do 
excellent work on the Port Trust, have always held aloof from municipal 
affairs, Even in the days of the Justices men of business in Calcutta could not 
find time to take part in the interminable debates of a large talking body, but 
were content to leave the affairs of the town to be controlled by the Chairman, 
whose executive power had not then been whittled away by a standing majority 
of middle class Hindus. In 1876, when the introduction of the elective 
system was under consideration, the Select Committee appointed to frame a 
constitution for the town fully recognised the peculiar character of the com- 
munity they had to deal with, and the necessity of bringing into their scheme 
thé principle of special aptitude as opposed to that of numerical equality. 
They proposed that out of the 54 members to be elected, 27 should be Hindus, 
9 Muhammadans and 18 Europeans, Eurasians, Armenians, Jews, &c., while 
of the 18 to be nominated, 9 should be Hindus or Muhammadans and 9 persons 
of other nationalities. This proposal did not ratisfy the non-official Kuropeans, 
pee wie yankee Sp oer Mr. pense a oN the per 

on’ of Europeans too small for efficiency, and that the number 
should be wine $6 25.° The "Committeste scheme was rejected, not in 
-eonseqiénce of Mr.’ Brooke's ‘objection, but in deference to the views of Babu 
‘Kristo Das Pal, ‘who, while admitting the existence in the city of a varied 
; pcoarin Mike vbr angio ‘Gnterests, urged that the system of proportional 
representation would be inelastic and would prevent indus from electing 
are as their representatives “‘It might be said that the larger number 
of ‘tdte-payers being Hindus, they would flood or swamp the Corporation ; 
that’ was to’ ed the majority of persons clected would probably be Hindus, and 
that other sections of the community would be overridden, He did not think 
that'that would be the case, For his own Hey he thought that the Hindus were 
well aware that they had to leam a good eal from Europeans, and that in the 

m 2 2 ¢ ~ 
















matter. pal ment they by themselves could not do much. 
United ‘with Europeans, could do a great deal, bat single-handed the 
Hindus were too weak. So he did not believe that the result would be in the 
direction. hended. hed 


93, Jn illustration of this aspect of the question I am to invite special 
attention to. the Statements A, B and C annexed to this letter, Statement A 
illustrates the comparative representation of the chief nationalities in Calcutta 
as it stood in 1689 under Bengal Act IV of 1876 and in 1895 under the present 
law. It will be seen that he proportion of Hindus among elected members 

as declined from 64 6 to 61°6, and on the main body of elected and nominated 
Jommiesioners from 527 to 52 They still, therefore, have an absolute majority 
in the. Corporation, while on the Town Council they compose 66 6 per cent,— 
‘same x jon Pt peiy bch ee as ume the ype of 
sections 63 of the Ac to reduce this undue preponderanee, ' rovi- 

Bins eppvae tatharve: proved futile, cl chit!!! Sa yi /reena9": -— 
_ The tage of Muhammadans has risen, onthe Corporation from 
11.10 2-3 and on the Gencral Committee from 10 to 16 6. ‘This rorult 
wwhidh: ie largely due to the Government havivg, at the instance of the Chair- 
zn, Nominated six Muhammadans in 1896, is in itself by no means @ matter 
r rej eacgos alec of ‘the Muhammadans is more than counterbalanced 
he decline in the proportion of Europeans and Eurasians from 31-9 to 26°8 
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strikin ocotemiaaae! a Natives 3 
2 from OD ta and on the Sisreath: Deseni posits na, 76:6 t0 to82:3, 
fhe 7 rtion of other nationalities, has fall nporation from, 
36°1 to i, gat paper ome agra Hira 187, hyiiueowy tabs 
Statement B shows the composition of the Munici according to 
professiou, Ceri a a reg, nm ve 27 seats in 
1895, Hindu lawy ined 6 seats, The number of land and house- 
owners -has fallen fred 17 to mn while the merchants and traders, admittedly 
under-represented in 1882; had’ the: same tiumber of seats'in 1895 as, in 
although the commercial interest in the municipal administration has 
rather than declined during the period. 
Statement © is ase ‘upon: bites statistics of the ward casita 1895. 
It shows that the registered electors. amount. to aay 4 2 per cent, of the total 
population of Calcutta; that the Hindus, who are .o cok 5a cent. re the 
population, have 73°8 per cent. of the an iy Med 69:5 per cont. of 
the voting power ; and that Muhamm ho 29 per cent, of the 
tad contribute only 105 per cent, of "the nha Tate, and exercise only 
per cent. of the voting power. On the other hand, a comparison of Statements 
A and C brings out that the Hindus with 69:5 per ¢ent...of the. ene San 
secured in 1895 only 61:6 per cent, of the seats, while K spapnenn wi IBA 
hora of the voting power got 23'3 per cent. of the elected Co 
the Muhammadans with only 9 per cent. of the aggregate Ciaaeae power 
succeeded in electing 13:4 per cent. of the ward members, , 
24. In lutein’ way the figures may be combined and analysed, ae de 
monstrate how conspicuously the elective ve prinepl has failed to the 


tions held out by Babu Kristo Das Pal, that the Hindu rate-payers. w rpc 
choose OE Wwe ers and therefore that, precautions i 
sv seco commynity being overridden were unn They thom 
r how, under thesystem introduced in gd anton -do Hi sand 
command an overwhelming majority, but Us | alee’ outnumh 
other nationalities on the Corporation, and pi at them more, fy 
sively on the General Committee. The municipal sani Coleatia ha 
in fact passed into the hands of the agg Hi a sce 
who ought to havea predominant influence in. the affairs. pt the. omn maene cannot 
be induced fo take part,in the general wraps drs ners, where 
they consider. time is wasted in debate Fe thay 2 1 not, hope to 
command more than dn. insignificant. minority. to: stand 


aside and make themselves felt through the Chamber of ecg: » Jute 
Association, the. Health Society or some other. anh Nee 
now and. then puts forward. some very general. an pala 
knowledge of the facts, and no knowledge at all of enim and 
administrative, involved in the sanitation of a large. Asiatic city: is sei is 
the greatest evils of the existing state of things that among, t £.7an0R 
of the Corporation those who are most interested. inthe. oy ; 
hest able to make thewsvlyes heard should at the same time be, a 
4ormed asto the evils that exist, and the least responsible as: a ; 
remedies for them. The Lieutenant- -Governor cannot 21 
tradesmen of, Caleutta for the rdle they have eset B 
matter for regret in the os 8 of the Pte @ x 
} among. aca n foommunity 8 a 
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_ (6) the European comm: community is inadequately sejertnontl 
one and. does not exercise the’ influence to which it is entitled. 


> The changes in the ‘constitution by which the Lieutonant-Governor hopes 
to amend defects are explained at’ below. Tam now to state briefly 
the substance of the more important. pr of the Bill. © tO 972 ontilen sy 
Hae soy ee Nis Sse RD OB SOT cgase Lag 

a ey Same okt Oo yd PAR D doen Bnembmeat ages!) fe201 be tect 
26,” It is hoped that the Bill may be passed in time to come into foree on 
the Ist April cc ’ The picisgs fi Aces the d nidipns are drawn ard 
indicated in the margin of the Bill, and no futther explanation seems to be 
ie sary. Ct q Yinw 'f fight se or a! ST¥é ; : bes f a 


.... PART IL—Tae Momoran Avruorrss, ey , 
27, “Although for the reasons’ stated ‘at’ length’ above, the Lieutenant, 
Governor is clearly of opinioti that radiéal remedies are called for, His Honout 
does not oe to make any large changes i the dctual’ constitution of tho 
Municipality. © He” would Jeave untouched the fiuusber of the Commissione 
and the methods of electing and appointing them ; he does tit ptopuse to ‘al 
thie franchise or to reconstruet the present’ roe rm of wards. For the last 
twopty years Caldutta has had an elective Muriic pulity, and theré aré obvions 
objections to’ restricting the ' operation ‘of the elective 1 ae pel 80 far, at any 
ie 


rate, as the main’ body of the Corporation is conderned! But if the Corpération 
is fo bo retained on its present lines it is essential that it should be provided 
with an efficient executive, and that a small working Committee should be 
interposed between the Chairmun and the main body of the Commissioners, 
It is equally essential, if the heavy and complicatéd Business of the town is to 
be carried on smoothly, that ihe functions of these three authorities—the 
Corporation, the General Committed, and the Chaitman— should” be Brcctiely 
defined and carefully distinguished in the amended Act. The néglect of 
precaution in the Act of 1876, and ugain in that of 1888, has left it open to 
the majority among the ‘Commissioners to assume administrative duties ie 
nO representative assembly in any country lias ever dreamt of undertaking, an 
by meddling in all work, however petty, at every’ stage of progress, - to bring 
about a state of things which can best be described, in the words of the Hon’ble 
Mr. Telang of Bombay, as municipal anarchy. The management of a t 
city such as Calcutta involves questions of far-reaching importance, and without 
extensive powers of control resting in the hands of the responsible Chairman 
and of the Government, it is unreasonable to expect good results from any 
form of municipal administration. The Bill, therefore, abandgns the system 
followed in the previous Acts, of vesting eg ise municipal government in the 
Commissioners, with permission to the Chaifman to exercise such powers of the 
Commissioners, not being expressly reserved to the Commissioners in meeting, 
as they may not withdraw from him by resolution, and subject to such con- 
ditions as they may lay down. It provides for three niunicipal atthorities—the 
Corporation, the General Commiitteé and the Chairman assisted by the Deputy 
Chairman, who will act only ander the Chairman’s orders, All powers conferred 
by the Bill are distributed among these authorities, with reference to their fitness 
to exercise them, in the manner shown in detail in Statement D annexed to this 
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either from theit ‘own ‘body or from the general body of the Cora 
which the Lieulenant-Governor hopes to see all the real workers 





eRe eit gett 
among the 
28.° Proceeding on these principles, section 4A enumerates the a 
authorities, while section 4B defines their respective functions and provides for 
‘reference to the Local Government in case of doubt arising. Sections 4 and 
define the constitution of the ration, which will remain unchanged. 
29. Section 7A. he General Commiitee—The scheme for the appoint- 
ment of the General Committee in equal = ions by ‘a) the elected Commis- 
sioners voting by groups of wards, (4). hamber of Commerce, the Trades 
Association, and the Port Commissioners, (¢) the Government, is based on the 
’ principle of giving adequate representation on the governing body of tho 
Manicpality to the three chief interests in Calcutta —to the European commer- 
cial er which has made the town a centre of trade; to the Government 
which has made it the capital of the Indian Empire; and is responsible to the 
world at Jarge for its sufficient and progressive municipal administration ; and 
lastly to the residents, house-owners and ground landlords, regarding the last of 
whom Sir Henry Harrison observed in 1890 that the value, of their property 
had been increased two-hundredfold by the creation, and maintenance of 
Calcutta as a commercial capital. If it be admitted, for the reasons stated at 
length in paragraphs 21 to 23 above, that the commercial community, and more 
especially the European section of it, have an unquestionable right to an 
fective voice in the municipal government of Calcutta, there seems to be no 
Eamets means of enlisting their .co-cperation but that which is now put 
forward. Evenif the Lieutenant-Governor were prepared to go behind the 
decision arrived at in 1876, and introduce the principle of yp Sip ton repre- 
sentation of nationalities into the election of the main body of the Corporation, 
it is doubtful whether that would induce the leaders of the mercantile and 
trading community to take an active part in the debates of a large talking body, 
where organization and manipulation of votes would be needed tu secure any 
real influence. si ; 
. , 80, For the purpose of electing four members of the General Committee 
under section 7A (2) (a) it is proposed to divide the twenty-five wards into the 
four following groups or electoral divisions, each of which will elect one 
member from among the entire body of Municipal Commissioners :— 


fF 








| Wards 
Name of Group. comprised in | Population. 
group. 
sku anny | mi icv 

iia Northern Division he 1to6 |, yee ; 
\ Central wh 7toll | 164.328 

Southern _,, tes 12 to 19 124,059 

: Suburban __,, | 20025 | 145,419 


_ The above arrangement, which is based upon Population, oe 
venient for engineering and opp pu Purpones ie RT oe ceased race 
closely withthe municipal needs of each division anid the work to be .done, 
one framed with reference to are2, taxation, or voting ee je oe 
area, the ‘scale of population shown in column $ cannot be made. absolnialy 
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iform; but it must be borne in mind that the 5 
at in the d Suburban Divisions wi ‘tend to i many 
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‘who earn their livelihood in Caloutta. As Sir Hir Henry 
f 4p 1886 s+) Siete oth eet iron ny on pe ney 

“Not only do the labouring lasses of Caloutta, important as their inte : 
nt toa ee aniaigel atiaystehy rol: igs ary atone cl them mon, lay thekerdopied? 
' ion to the ipality, especially need it~] mean those classes with whose freedom 
Taos we, are compel i tace ioe at large, to interfere. Such 


pomrae a a Interpata oF - f 
mee ema e acc asa ine de Yan teste ek than Tarbeoping thet caus hkee 
whom we tax or u © if en for keeping their cattle wi 
riunidipal limits (there are 17,000 carts licensed“ in Calcutta) ; the ipouaids whom Bai 
ied at > a in hundreds . because: will not comply with our requirements ag 
regards ing oftheir cows, and who to be placed under mucly closer surveillance 
ere disease | -oonyeyed by milk; theWebec, who for tho same reason ought elso 
to he brought under sanitary regulations ag soon, asthe Suburbs come into our hands.” 
» The Lieutenant-Governor believes that there will be no difficulty in finding 
a European or Native Commissioner who will undertake to acquaint himself 
with the needs and grievances of these classes and to become their represent- 
ative upon the General Committee. Provision has\beon made in sections 1 (4), 
18D (2) and 21 of the Bill for constituting’ the first General Committes:as soon 
as the new Act comes into force, and for holding general elections in March 
1900, when it is proposed that the body.of Commissioners now about to be 
elected should vacate office. | Ee eARMP AGORA PheeNE! Beslan”) 
81, Sub-Committees. —Section , 63G. empowers the General Committee to 
delegate any of their powers or duties to. Sub-Committees nominated by 
them, The numbers of these Sub.Committeos are limited to six, and none of 
heir members ‘need be members of the General. Committee. .The General 
ttee is to fix the time within which a Sub-Committee is to report; and 


Ul the. proceedings of such Committees must be confirmed by the General 
ittee. ‘ oa Arata 
"2... The Chairman and Deputy Chairman.» Sections 7B. to 7K and 61B.— 
As in Bombay, the entire executive is vested in the Chairman sybject to such 
express limitations as are elsewhere laid down. This will do away with the pre- 
t uncertainty as to the functions of the executive, The power.of appointin 
the Chairman is vested in the Local Government as under the acicting Ww, sina 
the Bill. also withdraws from: the Commissioners the. discretion they have 
hitherto exercised of fixing the Chairman's sie aa house-rent allowance. 
A Government officer specially selected for'this difficult and important post is 
placed in a wholly false position by the present law which makes him dependent 
on, the good-will of the Commissioners for an addition to his pay which, owin 
to the great cost of living in Calcutta, is in most cases no more than is requir 
to-save him from positive loss while holding the appointment of Chairman, 
Provision has also. been made in sections 7D, 7E, and 7K for the appoint- 
ment. by Government of a Deputy Chairman who must ordinarily 
engin eering and architectural qualifications. The new buildin do yr 
will greatly extend the duties of the Chairman, and it is essential for him to 
oe assistance of-a competent adviser to whom he can on occasion delegate 
ies. 
$3. Elections, Sections 8E to 19.—In view of certain decisions by the 
High Court, and of the uncertainty that has been felt as-to-the interpretation 
of sections 19—29 of the present Act, it is thought desirable to incorporate in 
the substantive law definite rules for the procedure in municipal elections, 
instead of leaving such matters to be dealt with by rule. The draft sections 
are based for the most part upon sections 19—35 of the Bombay 
ct, but some ele changes have been introduced with reference to recent 


rience. Section 18A (1) and (2) provides that persons who wish to- be 
cnola a voto ‘must r Sia he Be oe 







ak ; register _ names inthe Assessor’s office, and must 

ow that they have paid in their own names all rates and taxes due from 
tigen for the Grat two quattors of the municipal year. Seotion 18A (10) to (1) 
transfers the duty of revising the’ list of electors from the Chairman to a 
revising “Magistrate who would be selected from among ‘the Presidency 


i 3. oir Section 38.—The section 6t the existing Act, conferring certain 
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these terms would of itself give rise to a controversy in which the Government 
would be charged with aanfeirly straining the law to ‘the disadvantage of the 
Corporation, and this charge would be difficult to rebut. ae atest 

_ On the other hand the present law is unfair to the Commissioners in that it 

ives them no distinct right to show cause against an order, and forces the 
Ciiveeniiatill ‘to take the extreme course of at once I 5 nea some person to. 
perform the duty alleged to be neglected, instead of calling upon the Commis. 
sioners to perform it themselves within a stated time. The section which the. 
Lieutenant-Governor would propose to substitute is based upon section 64 of the 
Madras Act, and seems to him to give the Government: as ample power of in- 
tervention as it need reserve, while at the same time providing for a fair enqui 
into the facts, and giving the Corporation sufficient opportunity for stating their 
view of the matters in dispute. That the Government ought to have an effective 
power of interference appears to the Lieutenant-Governor to be amply demon. 
strated by tle facts set out in the earlier paragraphs of this letter. 

35.  Scctions 40-41D. Officers of the Corporation.—T hese sections have been; 

framed so as to eecure the following objects which experience has shown. to be 
essential to the efficient working of the municipal administration of Caleutta:~. 


(1) To withdraw from the patronage of the Corporation ‘the important 
offices of Engineer-Surveyor, Health Officer, Collector and Asses- 
sor, and other offices with a salary of Rs. 500 -a wonth and 
over. The General Committee, constituted as now proposed 
will be more likely to make a good selection than so large and 
miscellaneous a body as the Corporation, and the scandal that has 
been caused by tho canvassing ‘of rival cundidates will be avoided. 
Sir Henry Harrison observed in 1890— and the rewark has never 
been contradicted—that all the Commissioners well knew that the 

_ Municipality “failed most conspicuvusly in personal questions, 
when each Commissioner is subjected to private solicitation and- 
unwholesome pressure, and gives his vote under the influence of 
motives very few of which are consistent with the well being of 
the city.” 

(2) To. vest s the Chairman. the selection of suitable persons to fill all 
offices carrying a salary of less than Rs. 300 a month, together 
with the power of fining, suspending and dismissing persons so 
appointed. To a Sir Henry Harrison again,—“ A single 
officer acting under a’ sense of responsibility. would dispose: of 
these ‘personal questions far more equitably than the Commis- 
sioners as a body, where individual responsibility is overlwid 

___ by numbers, and the most unblushing solicitation is practised.” 
_ (3) To enable the Local Government to prescribe the qualifications of 
; candidates for employment in the Health, Conservancy and 
Engineezing Departments. 


The title of Vice-Chairman has been changed to Controller of Municipal 
Accounts, which more correctly expresses the duties which in practice the 
present Vice-Chairman discharges. recses eBitis 


p PART ITA.—Financr. 


36. Sections 64A to 65G, relating to loans, peproduce the existing law and 
further provide for the preparation of the Loans Budget, its consideration by the 
Corporation and the determination of the sums to be borrowed during the year. 
., Sections 66 to 66F, dealing with the Munivipal funds, are based on the 
corresponding sections of the Calcutta Act, Sections €8B to 72CC are adapted. 
from the Bombay Act and lay down more fully than is ,the case in the 
Caleutta Act the procedure for making payments, investing surplus funds, 
keeping accounts, preparing and pene the budget and auditing the accounts 
of the Corporation, Section 72D imposes on the Chairman the duty of reme-_ 
dying defects pointed out by the Auditors, x saisonshs By semen: 


MIST Be He , halakhic oblesps 
_<: 87. Sections 77 to 86, dealing with the taxon carriages and animals, 
Be, thority ix throughout’ 


contain no material change, except that the exe ive aah 
reserved to. the Chairman. ‘The definition of carr Sapient 
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- ' wee 4a year will, it is believed;,. 
( De peor: ran R 
Sections 87 to 93 pion 20: ag amendments sanctioned. in’ 
the Home Department letter No. 49, dated the 24th March 1896, and some 
winor amendments since introduced at the instance of the Corporation Rules. 
13 and 13A of the schedule substitate a Sub-Committee of the General. Com- 
mittee for ‘‘a Bench consisting of the Chaiaman or Vice-Chairman and not 
less than three Commissioners” as the alternative appellate authority under the 
schedule. ra 

In sections 94-98, relating to the registration of carts, the only change is 
the substitution of “Chairman” for “ Commissioners.” 

Sections 99-100 are unchanged. - 


PART 1¥,—Rares. | 


88. Here again the only chango is the transfor of authority in purely 
executive matters from the Commissioners to the Chairman. No provision has 
been made in the Bill for bt boy a police rate, but it is understood that tho’ 
Government of India reserve the be to deal with ‘the question by legislation, 
which may take the form either of levying a‘local rate or of charging a certain 
sum annually against the Municipal F ne 3 or : 


PART V.—AssessMENr OF Pirepmcs AND LAND. 


39. Provisos have been added to section 122 defining more clearly how 
the annual yalue of busdee land should be determined, and permitting the revalua- 
tion of a building, the valuation of which has been reduced on the ground of 
exceptional ci:cumstances, when such circumstapvces have ceased tu exist. 
Section 125 of the present Act has also been amplified so as to enable buildings 
vr lands to be revalued under certain circumstances. j ‘ 


PART VI.—Coxtzxcrron or Rares anp Taxes, 


40. The draft provisions contained ‘in this part have been framed so as to, 
adapt the Bombay procedure for collecting municipal dues to the circum. 
stunces of Calcutta, They vest all executive functions in the Chairman, 
Section 142, following section 202 of the Bombay Act, requires municipal dues 
to be paid direct into the Municipal Office—a system which has been tried with. 
success in some mufassal municipalities in Bengal. 


PART VII.—Warer-surpty, 


-» 41. . Under the present Act the supply of filtered water is intermittent ; but 
the quantity actuaily pumped exceeds thut which the mains were laid to carry, 
so that the provisions of section 153 with regard to the head .of pressure 
during the hours of suyply have ceased to be operative and the pressure varies 
greatly in different. parts of the town. The :residents not unnaturally keep" 
_ their taps continually open, in order to take the fullest advantage of any supply 
they can get, and the result is that a a proportion of the existing supply 
ruis to waste. This practice, combined with intermittent pumping through 
constricted mains, causes the pressure to be so low that in a large section 
of the town, and chiefly at presentin the Bara Bazar area, the water does not rise 
above the ground floors. ‘1 he Commissioners, therefore, must either incur heavy 
expenditure in order to enlarge the mains to meet the present scale of wasteful 
supply and restore the pressure of 30 feet prescribed by section 153 of the Act, 
or must restrict the supply to reasonable limits by preventing waste. he Bill 
adopts the latter alternative, but it adds provisions which are greatly to the 
advantage of the rate-payers. Sections 150-152 provide fur a continuous 
supply so far as way be practicable of both filtered and unfiltered water. 
Theeosieiotie in the present Act for checking waste are contained, first iu 
section 158, which, ‘with Schedule 1X, fixes the size of ferrules with reference 
to the rating of the house supplied, and thus in theory automatically restricts the 
gaan of water used. On this point the Lieutenant-Governor is advised that 
the result of se “pea-ferrules” is vety tiaras ing to the smaller house-holders, 






aud that ld now be the object of the Corporation to restrict, not the 
fair use of water, but its abuse, ‘The cleck on waste by the uso of such minute 
ferrules is alao of doubtful value, as even the smallest size of ferrules is capable 










« a 
of delivering 480. se get ight hours, which would gre exceed the 
atatutory supply: n the ph be of ferrules included in Schedule 1X of 
the Bill, all sizes lower than a quarter inch have therefore becn omitted. The 
concession will be very popular, #s the imtroduction of the small ferrules was 
vigorously o; in 1888, when the present Act was before Council: 

42, e second check on waste given in the present Act is the power 
conferred by section 155 of attaching a water-meter to the pipes of individual 
houses in eases where waste is suspected. This, however, must be at the 
expense of the Corporation; and as a meter costs from Rs. 30 to Rs. 40, and 
the number of house connections will probably at no very distant. date 
approximate to 5(),000 in the city and suburban areas, it follows that for 
financial reasons the section is now useless for general purposes, although it 
might have been of considerable use if it had been applied from the 
inception of the water-works. The only practicable plan under the con- 
ditions which .now prevail is to divide the town into blocks for the pur- 
poses of water-supply, and to keep a check on the consumption of water in 
each district by meters apples to the mains and sub-mains which supply the 
block. The Bill provides for the introduction of this system, which has been 
worked successfully in a large number of towns in England; and the Chairman 
is authorized by it to recover the value of the water consumed in each block 
over and above the statutory allowance by a percentage charge levied rateably 
in the block on the water-rate bills of connected premises. The existin 
section 155 is retained for use in particular cases, and by section 155 
individuals who think themselves aggrieved by the levy of an extra water-rate 
on the district are given the option of claiming a meter for their own houses: 
at a reasonable rate of hire. In other respects the Bill follows closely the 
system already in force in Calcutta and Bombay, 


PART VIII.—R«eisrration or Birrus ann Deatus. 


43. Inconnexion with the question of securing the early neeieatig of deaths 
from plague, the Lieutenant-Governor has been led to consider the desirability 
of- improving the entire system of registering deaths in Caleutta. Owing to the 
fact that the registrars and sub-registrars are mere clerks who. have no medical ' 
knowledge, the entries relating to the cause of death in column 8 of the form 
in the eleventh schedule of the present Act are in a large proportion of cases 

‘wholly untrustworthy. Of the 70 persons who on an average die every da 
in Calcutta, the returns show that from one-third to one-half have had no medi- 
cal attendant, and in all these cases the cause of death is more or less a matter 
of conjecture. The evils of this state of things are obvious, more especially 
im view of the increasing tendency on the part of foreign nations to restrict 
privileges. in respect of quarantine to vessels coming from ports which can 
show. accurate vital statistics, In order to eomply with these requirements, 
the chapter relating to the registration of births and deaths has been entirely 
recast in the bill, The important points are the following :— 


(1) by. section 185A no corpse can be removed from a building for 
burial or cremation without a certificate in the form of amend- 
ed Schedule XI; 

(2) section 186 requires the relatives and friends of the deceased to pro- 
cure the certificate ; 

(3) section 186A obliges the registrar of the district to give a certificate 
free of charge ; 

(4) section 187 obliges medical men to furnish this certificate of their 
own motion within 24 hours of the death of any one whom 
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prescribed. of ©; 
(6) section 191B. provides that if a corpse is brought to a burial or 
barman grou without a Rebasaiee yg eee , rg pe ing 
1¢ friends procure a certificate, or the registrar in charge © 
in gma rict satisfies himself by enquiry as to the cause of 
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mment power to make rules and 

ns of registrars and sub-regi ve 
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44.’ The above'scheme seems to the Lieutanant-Governor to be likely’ to 
bring about a feye a arene the mortuary statistics of Calcutta, and to 
prove useful, 1 only in respect of grave sepa diseases such as plague, but 
asa measure of sanitary administration. © The only danger to be apprehended is 
that the poorer classes who do not employ licensed medical practitioners may 
have difficulty in procuring certificates, ‘his, however, is merely a question of 
organisation. Section 186A obliges the District erate to attend free of 
charge for the puree of granting such certificates, an | if enough registrars are 
appointed, no delay should occur. Under section 181 (2) the Local Government 
has power to determine the number of districts, exch of which must have a 
sgistrar whose ‘qualifications will be laid down under section 191D. — In case of 
epideniiies the Chairman may appoint additional registrars under section 181 (3°. 
he system will no doubt cost more than that now in force ; but having regard 
to the large number of medical men in Culeutta, and the keen competition 
between them, it seems possible that qualified medical practitionors will be 





willing’ to accept the position of District Registrar on a small salary for the sake 
of the. practice which thie offiee will bring with it. 
BS ; PART IX.—Taxiwe a Cungus. : 


~) 45. No material change has beeti made in this part of the Act. 
PART X.—Or Srneers anv Borwpinc Recurarions. 

, 46. The provisions of this part are based’ partly upon the report of the 
Calcutta Building Commission cok pentizion the ee Building Act, 1894, 
and other English and continental building laws. The subject is u peculiarly 

difficult one owing to the irregular manner:in which buildings have oe con- 

structed in Caleutta in past years. The general principle on which the draft 
proceeds is fos Jog ve rules for new buildings and to provide that existing 
ildings shall come mi those rules when they are re erected or, at the dis- 
cretion of the General Committee, when they are materially altered. A special 
power of dispensation is also given to the Local Government to be exercised on 
the recommendation of any two of the municipal authorities. Following 
modern. legislation on the continent of Europe, the Bill provides for the reserva- 
tion of particular streets and quarters of the ia! for particular kinds of build- 
ings. vernment buildings are exempted by section X 90 from all the 
provisions of this Part. ; 
ft Mays nea PART XI.—Drainaer. : ; 

47, The HW sections of the Bill are mainly based upon the Bomba 

Act, the most useful clauses of the Caleutta Act being also incorporated, Of 

new points, the following are the most important :— 

(a) The clauses giving the Local Government considerable power of control 
over the outfall of the sewage system, especially with reference to any altera- 
tion in the outfall works made necessary by the decay of river channels—a 
possible but at present remote contingency attaching to all outfalls into the 
network of tidal creeks which intersect the Salt Water Lakes. These provisions 
embody the orders issued on the outfall works now under construction, which 

_ (6) Care has been taken in drafting the Bill to emphasise the rights of the 

— ree as ‘raw duties and responsibilities of the Corporation with 

te, By sections 206EE to 206MM it is proposed to substitute an unpaid 

eney of licens aan prev ir ya: rcs approved by the Corporation for 
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vides an agency, of which the public must_ - 
eatpanticst so works at reasonable ra inp rbers ec iy ound to 
_ exercise proper control over this agency, and to punish breaches of the laws: 
and: ops ers in cases where house fittings are not properly maintained, = 
PART XIB.—Licuna or Streets axp Pupuic Praces, 
48, Under this head the Caleutta Act (sections 296 and 207) is singulorly 
meagre, and the provisions in the Bill are accordingly modelled er sections 
330-355 of the Bombay Act. aitehea ale RAS pe Giggs Me 6 
2 PART XIL—Santrary Provisions, 
_ 49, This part of the Bill is based mainly on Chapter XV of the Bombay 
Act, which is in many ah one more effective than the corresponding sections 
ose 


of the Calcutta Act. provisions of the latter Act which have been 

found to work well have, however, also been included. 
PART XIII.—Byr-taws. | 

50. The framing of suitable bye-laws is a duty which large bodies such 

as the present Corporation have shown themselves ill-fitted to perform. The 

rocedure propgsed in the Bill seems to tho Lieutenant-Governor well adapted 

dor its purpose. It will give both the public and the Corporation ample oppor- 

tunit oe expressing their views ani will leave the final decision to the 

overnment, 









; PART XIV.—Penaurres. : . 
_ 51, The scheme of this part is borrowed from the Bombay Act. © 


PART. XV.—Procepure, | 


52. This part also has boen adapted from the Bombay Act. Power has 
been taken to appoint Special Magistrates for the trial of offences against the 
Act, as experience has shown that the Honorary Magistrates, before whom a 
large proportion of municipal cases come, are dilatory in their procedure and 

impose merely nominal penalties. Provisions have also been introduced for the 
purpose of-securing the more active co-operation of the police in the adminis- 
tration of the law. ; ea aus 


Part XVI—Acquistrion AND DISPOSAL OF LAND AND BUILDINGS, — 
_ 53. The provisions of this Part, which are based upon the recommendations 
of the Calcutta Building Commission, modify the Land Acquisition Act in 
respect of some material points, which will require sanction under section 5 of 
the Indian Councils Act, 1892. a ait) yy nea mah 


ae _ Parr XVIL.—Surrtementan provisions, 
54, Sections 524 to 626, Extension to Howrah,—Tho report by the 
spendix No.6. CLVil Surgeon, dated 25th January, to the “Medien 

ce pRane TR TOG __ Board, and other evidence that has come before 
the Lieutenant-Governor, place it beyond question that the sanitary condi- 
tion of Howrah is in its way quite as deplorable as that of Calcutta. 

* Although the town as a whole is not overcrowded, some of the bustees in it 


furnish examples of the worst of overcrowding. The number of public 
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3: 9 MuUn1Ch, fr 
t, roughly estimated ne ebeck a 
© would cost. A supply of filtered 
_to‘have already greatly reduced 
be moatscially siya tiggie its 
t can be ive 1g regulations are greatly need 
particularly in th the large and increasing en 
mill hands finds lodgings. The stables and cowsheds a out the town 
are in a terribly insanitary condition, and are reported to be the most fertile 
source of surface pollution. The de law in foree in Howrah is the 
Bengal Municipal Act of 1884, which is altogether inadequate to meet the 
wants of the town, and contains no soa whatever for preventing the 
spread of dangérous diseases. The Lieutenant-Governor was at first disposed 
to recommend that a special Act should be passed for Howrah, possibly on 
the lines of the Bill which is understood to be contemplated for Rangoon; but 
on further consideration he is of opinion that the better plan will be to take 
power to extend to Howrah by notification any specified portion of the Calcutta 
Act, subject to such restrictions and modifications as the Local Government 
may think fit. From the sani point of view, Howral: is virtually a suburb 
of Calcutta; its population in 1891 was 116,606, representing an increase of 
28°4 per cent. on the population recorded in 1881 ; it is the head-quarters of the 
East Indian Railway, and containsa large number of factories which attract 
operatives from the neighbouring districts; and any outbreak of disease in 
Howrah would almost certainly spread to Calcutta. Owing t6 the constant 
intercourse between the two towns, the people of Howrah are familiar with the 

stem of taxation and municipal administration that is in force in Calcutta, and 
it would be simpler and easier to extend portions of the Calcutta Act from time 
to time, in accordance with the growing needs of Howrah, than to enact a 
special statute for the latter town. The Bill provides for notice being given 
of the intention to extend any portions of the Act and for the hearing of objec- 
tions. 







PART XVIII.—Raways. 


55, This part merely reproduces the *corresponding provisions of the 
present law. : 

56, Some formal work still remains to be done in harmonising tho provi-. 
sions of the Bill throughout, renumbering the sections in a consecutive series, 
checking cross references, grouping provisions, and revising the division into 
Parts and Chapters. This is now in progress, and will be completed before the: 
Bill is introduced. 

57. I am now to requesi that the Government of India may be moved 
to intimate its formal approval of the Bilkat a very early date, reserving for 
communication later on such detailed criticisms as may be found to be called 
for. The Lieutenant-Governor wishes to invite the fullest discussion of the 
measure, and proposes to publish it under Rule 34 of the Council Rules as soon: 
as it has been approved by the Government of India. The Bill will then be 
introduced into Council and referred at once to a Select Committee, which can. 
plone to consider yi aha aaa provisions while the opinions of the 

i! tion and the leading Associations are being invited on the measure as a 
W: " 


: 58, ae am fatther to request that the sanction of the Governor-General 
may be given under section 5 of the Indian Councils Act, 1892, to the Bill being 
proceeded with, since it affects certain Acts passed by the Supreme Council. 
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) the Govt.’ of Tndia, Home Dep 
Dag incest ieee na Fa 
40, dated the 10th instant, conveying 
in Council to the publication’ un 
3 84 0 Ru os eepe ne hie of the draft Bill 
submitted with your letter No. 12: M., dated the 7th instant, to amend the 
law relating to the Municipal affairs of the ‘Town and Suburbs of Calcutta, anc 
to authorize its extension to Howrah, I am directed to say that His Excellon 
I wo age introduction of the Bill in the Council of the Lieuté- 
nant-Governor for the purpose of making laws and regulations. I am accord- 
ingly to convey the sanction of the Governor-General in Council ‘required by 
section 5 of the Indian Councils Act, 1892, and to say’ that His Excellency in 
Council has no objection to the penal clauses in' the Bill, ees es 
_ 2. The Governor-General in’ cil has carefully considered the reports 
regarding the appalling state of affairs brought to light by the Medical Board, 
which was appointed by the Friese overnor in October 1896, and by the 
; TS ‘Board to make a pra survey of the 
Town proper and the added he ‘in the opinion of His Excellency in 
Covnel they demonstrate the necessity for reform in. the ps Municipal 
law. ‘This state of affairs is, in the la guage of the Medical Board, a standing ° 
menace to'the health of the city and may seriously affect the coinmercial 
relations of the port with foreign countries. It is calculated in the case of an 
epidemic to endanger many thousands of lives. That there are defects in the 
constitution of the Municipality which hotel pot the proper sanitation of 
the city will be admitted, the Government of India venture to believe, by 
most of the Commissioners themselves; but the Commissioners are not 
responsible for these defects, and it is to be hoped that they will appreciate and 
give their best assistance in furthering the endeayours which are being made to 
apply a remedy for the existing state of things. The amendment of provisions 
which have been found to be unworkable is most conducive to the real adyance- 
ment of Municipal Government, and the Governor-General in Council trusts 
that the changes to be effected in the law will be found to be reforms leading 
to the better administration of the Municipal Corporation of the metropolis. 

8. Sir Alexander Mackenzie has come to the conclusion that the first 
step necessary is to revise the Calcutta Municipal Consolidation Act, 1888, 
throughout so as in the first place to provide for a responsible Municipal Exe-. 
cutive, and in the next place to furnish this executive with a law adequate. 
to the sanitary requirements of the present day and the condition of Caleutta 
as it now is. The Lieutenant-Governor does not propose to make any large 
changes in the actual constitution of the Municipality. He wishes to leave 
untouched the number of the Commissioners and the methods of electing and 
appointing them. He does not propose'to alter the franchise or to reconstruct 
the present arrangement of ei. But he considers it essential that the Cor- 
poration should be provided with an efficient executive, and that a small working 
committee should be interposed between the Chairman and the main body ot 
the Commissioners. It is, in Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s opinion, equally 
essential, if the heavy and complicated business of the city is to be carried on 
smoothly, that the functions of these three authorities—the Corporation, the 
General Committee and the Chairman—should be precisely defined and carefully 
distinguished in the amended Act. It is, His Honour points out, the absence 
of such definition which has brought the Municipal administration in Calcutta 
almost to a standstill. His Honour is accordingly satisfied that the time has 
come to undertake the re-constraction of the Calcutta Municipal Act, which in 
many instances is im as has been frequently shown in the 
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y. drafted, 
_ Courts, on the lines of the Bombay Municipal Act, so far as these are applicable 


to the conditions of Calcutta. ‘The draft Bill has been framed to give effect to 
His Honour’s recommendations, 

. ,4 Sir Alexander Mackenzie presses upon the Government of. India the 
vital importance of the constitutional clauses of the Bill. ‘The threatened 
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Pehist Sas ‘RESOLUTION No. 1281, 


port on the Administration of the Department for the year 1896-97 
The Ter Beptomber 1896 opps lf us “iin 
The Lieutenant-Governor is glad to notice that the ‘Board’s report was 
siwcsdehone” again this ear received by Government on the due 
(aps ; date (1st February). 
2. The climatic conditions of the season wore most unfavourable in both 
Climatic conditions of the Agencies. ‘I'he early cessation of the rain in 1896 
senson. was detrimental to the plants in the Bihar Agency, 
and the rain in Fe y brought on blight, which is always liable to 
attack a backward crop. ixcept where i was possible, the cultivation 
suffered severely. In the Benares Agenty, e prospects up to the collection of 
the drug were more favourable, but blight, spare with the intense heat and 
high west winds in April and May, did great damage. ; 
3. In paragraph 2 ofthe Government Resolution on the Opium Adminis- 
Seder of the Government of tration Report for 1895-96, the attention of the 
India as to the principles regu. Board was invited to the orders of the Government 
Jating the extent of cultivation. — of India laying down the principle to be followed 
in future in deerining the extent of pep cultivation, and directing that the 
area of cultivation should, as far as possible, be fixed so as to produce 54,000 
chests of provision opium annually in addition to 7,000 or 8,000 maunds of 
excise opium of 90° consistence. The results of the year show that the 
efforts to late the settlements in accordance with the policy of the Govern- 
ment of India were not altogether attended with success. The actual outturn of 
the two Agencies during both the seasons (1895-96 and 1896-97) was considerably 
below the normal requirements. With regard to the season 1895-96 the Board 
rt that the reason why the actual outturn fell so far below the expectation 
of Government, was that the Poe, yield per — of the Bihar and Benares 
Agencies during that season was only 3 seers 15 chitaks and 4 seers 6} chitaks, 
ectively, as compared with the average for the 22 years, from 1878-74 to 
1894-05, 4 seers 275 chitaks for Bihar and 4 seers 15375 chitaks for Benares, 
upon which the Government of India, had based their estimate of normal 
requirements. In the season 1896-97, while the continued decrease in the area 
cultivation in Bihar was compensated for y an increase in cultivation 
in Benares, the average yield per bi ha in both Agencies under the influence 
of the unfavourable seasons showed @ worse result than even in the preceding 
ear, 
" 4. The following statement shows the area engaged for, the area sown, the 
: net cultivation, and the produce in each Agenc in 
yenrenem the three seasons 1894-95, 1895-96 and 1896-97: — 











In the Bihar Agency there was a decrease in the area of land engaged for, 
and land sown, including failures, as well as in the net cultivation, ex uding 
failures,’ to the extent of 9,884 bighas, 19,059 bi and 27,781 bighas 
respectively, with a resulting decrease in the total | uce, amounting to 3,529 
maunds. The decrease occurred in the sub-agencies of M ur, Hajipur, 
Aliganj, Motihari, Bettiah and Gaya. The mehr decrease, amounting to 
nearly 7,000 bighas, occurred in Hajipur. It is explained that most of the land 
Grose out in Hajipur being unirrigated, was not accepted in consequence of 
the difficulties that were anticipated from the severe drought that iled 
during the year, while the decrease in irrigated land is chiefly attributed to 
the previous existence of a large area of paper cultivation. e subject of 
paper cultivation was mentioned in Lepr ip 3 of the Governmont Resolution 
on the Opium Administration Report of last year. The Bvard report that the 
Sub-Deputy Opium Agent of Hajipur, Mr, A. Christian, has been at great pains 
to ascertain the cause of the discreditable state of affuirs that has existed for some 
years past in this sub-agency, and promise a report to Government in due course, 
which will be awaited. ‘The decrease in Aliganj was due to the introduction 
of Mr. Tytler’s alternative assamiwar scheme in that sub-agency from the 1st 
September 1896, in consequence of which advances were only given to solvent 
raiyats after the closest scrutiny. The decrease in Bettiah was due to the rejec- 
tion of useless lands and to the fact that, owing to a series of bad years, the 
cultivators were unwilling to increase their cultivation. The general decline of 
oppy cultivation in Bihar is ppentets to be more or less due to the disinclination 
on the part of the raiyats to cultivate more land with opium. This istent 
decline in the area of cultivation in Bihar has already engaged the special 
attention of Government and was commented on in the Resolutions on the Reports 
of the last two years, when the effects of competition between opium and more 
paying crops were discussed. In last year’s Report, the Agent was of opinion that 
a bodd season would soon restore the popularity of opium; but the conditions 
of the recent season were sacharhainiats not such as to test the accuracy of this 
belief. The average yield per bigha in the Bihar Agoncy during the past year was 
3 seers 134 chitaks only, against 3 seers 15 chitaks in 1895-96. In the Benares 
Agency there wasan increase of 43,533 bighas, 55,688 bighas and 95,518 bighas, 
respectively, in the area of land enyaged for, land sown, including failures, and 
the net cultivation, excluding failures, as well as an increase in the total produce 
of 1,420 maunds, as compared with the figures of the previous year. There was 
an increase in cultivation innearly allthe sub-agencies. The area of land engaged 
for was 578,582 bighas, but the land actually sown, according to measurements, 
was 601,312 bighas. ‘I'he excess area was entirely due to the necessitous 
condition of the cultivators, and was allowed in the hope of getting a crop 
sufficient to meet requirements, and, if eed to recoup the reserve. Many 
men came in to get the advances who had never sown before, and many volun- 
tarily sowed in excess of their engagements or without advances at all, The 
average outturn per bigha fell from 4 seers 6} chitaks to 3 seers 12 chitaks 
during the year, which was the inevitable effect of the unpropitious season, 
but the Lieutenant-Governor considers that both Mr. Wright and the officers of 
his Agency deserve great credit for the gencrally successful results of their 
operations. As long as the area sown in Bihar is short, and the total outturn 
of opium in both Agencies is not more than sufficient to meet the normal 
quantity required, the Lieutenant-Governor sees no objection to the extension 
of cultivation within the limits indicated in the Benares Agency. The willing- 
ness of cultivators there to sow more land under opium points to the conclusion 
«that the competition of other crops with opium is not so keen as in Bihar. 
5. The results of check measurements made by gazotted officers still show 
Check measurements by gazetted great variations in different sub-agencies in the 
officers. numbers of cases detected in which opium had not 
been grown. In paragraph 3 of the Government Resolution on the Adminis- 
tration Report of the Opium Department for the year 1895-96, the Board 
/ were requested to consider how far the new survey maps and records could 
' be utilized for the purpose of facilitating the settlements and checking the 
measurements of opium lands. It is reported that experiments are being made 
- in se'ected tracts of the Muzaffarpur and Aliganj sub-agencies, where the 
survey proceediugs are sufficiently complete, to see how far the orders of 
Government can be given effect to, and that arrangements have been made 
with the Director of the Department of Land Records and Agriculture, for the 
deputation of two subordinates of the Survey-Settlement Department for the 
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of instructing the opium officers in the use of the maps and records. 

The Lieutenant-Governor will await the report promised by the Board on the 
results of these experiments, as also the report called for in paragraph 3 of the 
last year’s Resolution on the subject of the alleged insecurity of land tenure 
among the Koeris in the district of Shahabad. 
6. Out of a total cultivation of 328,192 bighas, exclusive of failures, in 


ARE Seale oe, Sy aOR ORB Bihar Agency, 286,016 bighas were irrigated 


and 42,176 bighas unirrigated, while in the Benares . 


Agency 540,399 bighas were irrigated and 30,569 bighas non-irrigated. 
Compared with the figures of 1895-96, there was an increase of 4,112 bighas 
of irrigated land and a decrease of $1,893 bighas of unirrigated land in the 
Bihar Agency. The most noticeable increase is in the Shahabad, Gaya, Tehta, 
Patna and Monghyr divisions. Aliganj also shows a small increase. The non- 
irrigated area in each of the other sub-agencies decreased, the most noticeable 
being Motihari and Bettiah, inboth of which a large number of wells were 
constructed for artificial irrigation, Out of 16 divisions in the Benares 
Agency, there are only 4 divisions with non-irrigated lands, viz., Gorakhpur, 
Sitapur, Basti and Gonda. There was a considerable increase of non-irrigated 
land in Gorakhpur, the number of bighas having risen from 6,762 in 1895-96 
to 10,132 in 1896-97. In the Etswah Division the Agent reports difficulties 
on the part of cultivators in getting sufficient canal water for irrigation, 
but the Irrigation Department of the Government of the North-Western 
Provinces have promised assistance in the matter. In consequence ot the 
scanty rainfall and drought that prevailed during the year, it was directed 
by Government that advances for the constraction and excavation of wells 
should be given freely to the opium raiyats in the Bihar Agency. The 
Lieutenant-Governor notices with satisfaction that these orders were, as far 
as practicable, carrried out. A total sum of Rs, 1,07,262 was advanced 
during the year for wells, against Rs. 88,805 in the previous year, of which 
Rs. 64,538 were for pucka and Rs, 52,724 for kutcha wells. 794 pucka and 
17,429 kutcha wells were constructed, as inst 349 and 3,943, respectively, 
in the previous year. The balance ected on the 3lst August 1897 was 
Rs. 74,629-9.2, of which Rs. 2,783-12-6 haye since been vecovered. In 
Bonares Rs. 9) ,696 were advanced, against Rs. 13,063 in the preceding year, 
the increase boing due to the sam» cause asin Bihar. 239 pucka and 17,302 
kutcha wells were sunk during the year, against 61 and 1,671, respectively, 
in the previous year. ‘The kutcha wells were scattered over all the divisions, 
the largest number having been constructed, as in the previous year, in 
Gorakhpur. The balance outstanding on 31st August 1897 was Rs, 25,067-10-10. 
7. The total outturn of the season was 45,500 chests of provision opium, 
Naledes pad ouiae’ of which 22,000 chests were manufactured in Bihar 
and 23,500 chests in Benares, as against 22,741 
chests in the former and 22,300 chests in the latter Agency in the previous 
year. One thousand five hundred and eleven chests of Benares opium had to be 
drawn from the outturn of that Agency, to make up the quantity advertised for 
sale in the calendar year 1897, and there was a surplusof 1,841 chests available on 
Ist Jan 1898, from the outturn of the Bihar Agency in the previous year. 
Of the | number of 45,830 chests thus available for sale during 1898, 39,000 
chests in equal proportions of Biharaud Benares opium will be brought forward 
for sale, leaving a reserve of 6,830 chests on the Ist January 1899, after 
satisfying the requirements of 1898. The quantity of Nepal opium delivered 
di the year was 195 maunds, against 248 maunds in the previous year, 
The decrease is reported to be due to the bad season, ‘ 

} e opium obtained during the year was good, but was again of excep- 
tionally high consistence in both Agencies, the average in Bihar being 76°-35, 
as nage 77°87 in 1895-96, and in Benares 78°39, as against 73°96 
in the previous year. This involved loss to Government, to the esti- 
mated extent of over four lakhs in the two Agencies. The loss is twofold, 
for not only has Government to pay more to the raiyats, but caking at above 
the stan consistence is necessitated, although no higher price is fetched. 
_ The ys consistence of the drug also entails additional work on the factory 
. staff. pesals from the Factory Superintendent, Patna, for regulating the 
yee se “ard drug mae been circulated to the most tapemionend lego 
_ Deputy Opium Agents for an expression of their opinion, and @ repo 
_ Government is promised. eases 104Ibs. of cake and 912Ibs. of powdered 
medical opium manufactured at Patna, while 561lbs. of morpAia Aydrochloras, 
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12lbs, of morplia acetate and 13tbs, of mrplia sulphate were turned out at 
Ghazipur. The Government of India having appproyed of the paneer 
pounded by Dr. Sedgofield to the effect that 2 London firm should be asked to 
undertake the sale there of monthly consignments of. opium alkaloids manufac- 
tured at the Ghazipur Factory, the Secretary of State was asked to conclude the 
necessary atrangements. Intimation was received after the close of the year 
that arrangements had been concluded with the firm of Messrs. Burgoyne, 
Burbidges and Company, who will dispose of the alkaloids by private contract 
or public sale at their discretion, Large purchases were also made by the 
Shanghai Dispensary. SP ik 5 ori fee i 
8. The homo produce being still considered insufficient for all require- 
ments, the plan of pobecpuan' Malwa opium for 
popes eae excise purposes was continued during the year. 
Mr. Hastings, who was deputed for the purpose, purchased 4,023 maunds of 
crude opium, of which 1,867 maunds were of speriet quality, as free from oil as 
prasbientila against 1,408 maunds of that quality obtained during the previous 
year. The opium purchased was both cheaper and of better quality than in 
previous seasons. <A saying of Rs, 1,200 was effected by the early purchase 
of Hali rupees, which are the main purchasing medium of Malwa opium, and 
the Government of India have sanctioned the continued deputation of Mr. 
Hastings to Indore to lay in a reserve of Hal’ coin ata time when the price 
is low. The Board had under consideration the question of the manufacture 
of abkari opium on an improved method calculated to further reduce the 
quantity of oil in the cakes, and have issued instructions for blending the Fact 
opium with the ‘‘special” Malwa opium, or with “ordinary”. mixed wi 
“special” Malwa opium. The purchase and issue of Malwa opium involve 
considerable loss of revenue to Government, and it is the expressed intention 
of ‘the Government of India that the system should not be continued longer 
than is absolutely necessary. ‘ 
9. The expenditure of the season in the Bihar Agency was Rs, 85,70,864, 
: against Rs, 92,76,235 in the previous year, and 
eI in the Benares Agenoy Rs, 1,42,44,856, against 
Rs. 1,37,88,793 in the previous year. ere was thus a decrease of 
Rs. 7,05,371 in Bihar, and an increase of Rs. 4,56,063 in Benares, the net result 
being a decrease in both the Agencies of Rs, 2,49,308 in the total expenditure, 
as compared with the previous year’s figures. The increase in Benares is due 
to larger outturn, and the decrease in Bihar to shorter outturn during the year. 
The average cost per maund of opium on the net expenditure was Rs. 265-12-8 
in the Benares Agency, and .271-6-8 in the Bihar Agency, against 
Rs, 264-4-7 and Rs, 643-7, respectively, in the previous year. The average 
cost per chest in the Benares Agency was Rs, 479-14-2, against Rs. 480-12-4 in 
the preceding year; in the Bihar Agency the average cost per chest was 
Re, 495-12-10, as against Rs, 461-14 in 1895-96, the increase of Re, 3-14-10 
being due to the smaller outturn of the season. 
10, The total number phew anes o by me sali 1896-97 7 
y 52,256, against 41,860 in the preceding 
sen a chests were made of mango-wood, sal meitenn kept 
in stock only to meet emergencies. The average cost ofa mango-wood chest was 
Rs, 2-5-11, against Rs, 2-5-3 in ibe. peeing, year, The increase is due to the 
rise in the price of wood. The total cost of wering the mills during the year 
was Rs, 41,931, against Rs, 36,925 in 1895-96. e quantity of and 
simul wood contracted for during the season was 191,126 cubic feet and 60,000 
cubic feet, respectively, against 83,063 cubic feet and 28,446 cubic feet, respec- 
tively, during the preceding year. 
11. The following statement shows at a glance the particulars relating to 
Samshenté thoepintitna: ones of breaches of the opium law during the past 
wo years :— 
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in ced in which very inadequate 

The Bihar Ageut mentions an im- 
vision, in which a smuggler was arrested — 
; his possession, On conviction he was 

sentenced to a fine of Rs, 150, which was less than the value. of the opium 
found upon him. The Benares* Agent mentions a case in the lyzabad 
eitk 4a whith 44. ‘seara -of ae oN were seized upon men who were 


ere passed upon the accu 
lee aps: 
police with 13 seers of opium 





ide’ ofessional smugglers. trying Magistrate sentenced the 
inion sr fine of Rs. e pee being of opinion that the confiscation of 
the opium was sufficient punishment. ‘The Deputy Commissioner, in reviewing 
tho cas2, commented upon the utter inadequacy of the sentence. The Lieute- - 
nant-Governor agrees with the Board as to the harm that is done by sen- 
-nences of this description, .The question of the retention of small quantities 
of produce by. poppy cultivators im the Benares Agency was settled in accord- 
ance witly the orders of Government in a manner which, while safeguarding 
the revenue, is calculated to protect the cultivators from undue police inter 
ence, " eit 
” 12, The alternative assamiwar scheme devised by Mr. A. G, Tytler, CB, 
5 sens was introduced experimentally in the three kothis 
hig ase mitiar aystera. of the Aliganj Division of the Bihar Agency from 
ist September 1896. The only part of Bihur, where the Bonares system in its 
integrity has been adopted, is the Barhi subdivision of Gaya. The alternative 
scheme is in effect a compromise between the Bihar and Benares systems. It 
provides for the separate adjustment of each raiyat’s accounts at the time of 
weighmenmts, payments being made, as hitherto, through the shattadars. It 
has been reported that the experiment has been an unqualified success, 
while the principle of ensuring payment in full to the producer cannot but 
tend to ularise the poppy cultivation. For the successful working of the 
scheme, Government is indebted to the energy of Mr. Tytler. The Lieuten- 
ant-Governor,,will await a report from the Board on the question of tie exten- 
sion of the alternative scheme to the other sub-agencies of Bihar. 
13. The discovery of a serious defalcation of Government money by 
the late Treasurer of the Patna Opium Factory 
ao of Factory Treasury necessitated a thorough revision of the Factory 
Treasury rules. Draft revised rules have been 
framed, and they will be awaited by the Lieutenant-Governor. 
14, The hi eanigiwveiiort pit’ desires = ive eas Grimley for his 
care ministration of the Opium Department. 
wana Rap His thanks are also due to Messrs. Wasi and 
Grierson for their efficient management of their respective Agencies, The — 
services of Mr, D, Blyth, who acted for Mr. Grierson during his absence on six 
months’ leave, are also acknowledged by the Lieutenant-Governor. The — 
officers of whom special mention is made as deserving of commendation for 
d work are Messrs, A. G, Tytler, c.1.e., J. Christian, A. Christian, H. Blair, 
et. Parrott, Dr. Owen, Rectory Pansiantendi Patna, Messrs. A. OC. Bryson, 
. BE. Hand, A. W. Ross, W. H.'T. Howey, L. S. Graham, G. M. Gregory, 
G. A. Levett-Yeats and Rai Gagan Chunder Rai Bahadur, Head Accountant of 
the Benares t's office, In Mr. Pratt and Mr. G. DeC. Hobson the 
Department has !ost two excellent officers by retirement. 


By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 


M. FINUCANE, 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 
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No. 1748) (Police) —The 22nd March 1898,—The following is published 
for general information. iit 





M. Frxveaye, 

Ogg. Chief Seey. to the Govt. of Bengal. 

No. 1571, dated Calcutta, the 19th February 1898. 
From —E. R. {irxny, Ese, 1.¢8., Inspector-General of Police; L.P., 
'’o—The Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal. j 
In continuation of previous correspondence,* I have the honour to- 
sagt tue aeaiare sok pare aptamer regarding the 
* Letters No 2522) o' 2ni coat ¢ 18)1, No. a wor ing uring 1897 of Anthro- 
Gk rj Join ae ier Be. vate, Ye wh pometry and regarding the progress 
June 1896, end ser] ot VS Saree Maal ot the made in substituting identification 
deer ty to the Government of Bengal, 4 by Finger impressions only, not 
supplemented by measurements, for 
the Anthropometric system. 
2. In my letter No, 2471 of 13th March 1897, the relative advantages of 
ihe two systems are discussed ; and-as I was able to report, asthe outcome. of. 
some years’ work at the subject that a satisfactory system of classification had 
been devised, the Government of India was pleased to appoint towards the end 
of March a Committee consisting of Major-General Strahan, n.2., Surveyor- 
General, and Mr, Vedler, v.n.8., to. inquire into and report on it. After careful 
examination of detuils, this Committee recorded their opision (copy attached) 
that the x yee of classification elab»rated in this Province is most effective, 
answers «ll possible tests, and must on its merits in time-supersede Anthro- 
ometry ov-rywhrere, and the Governor General in Council has now directed its 
introduction throughout British India. Ba . 

3. Bombay, the North-Western Provinces, Burma, Assam, the Central 
Provinces, and, | belicve, Madras are accumulating Finger impression cards, and 
the orders of the Government of India are awaited as to the arrangements. 
under which officers of these Provinces are to have explained to them the 
principles of the classification. It would possibly be convenient. and conducive 
to ensuring that at the out-ct correct system is adopted if the explanation 
could be given at tle ‘icad-quatters of the several rovinces, the opportunity 
being tiken to classify all the Finger impression cards collected there. 

4, It may now be claimed that the great valuo of patient inipisnipast as. 
meaus of fixing identity has been fully established, for there 1s no depart- 
ment of public basiness in tiis Province in which this agency is not boing 
used., In the Opium Depaitinent ‘it has syulved the difficulty experienced of 
ensuring that money entrusted to middlemen shall actually reach the culti- 
vators entitled to it. The Opium Agent, Bilar, has now few or no cases 
in which the, opium cultivators repudiate receipts authenticated, by their. 
thumb impression. In the Envigration Department it is being used in 
agreements and in receipts for money. It is being regularly used in our: 
competitive examinations as a check on onation, It hes been introduced 
into the Vostal Department and in the Military Pensions Department. It is 
being fully utilised, in ell Registration offices, where it has been instrumental in| 
causing uumerous cases of false Perioontiny to be successfully. worked out 
and the guilty punished, and it js being gradually brought into requisition by 
vamindars ate other, private persons in substitution for signatures, Its intro- 
duction nust have the effcet of reducing litigation and easing the burden on 
the courts, for wherever it is used in place of, or as supplementary to signatures, 
incontestable evidence is provided of identity which it is useless to no al 
A man may disown his signature and may at different times, give signatures 
varying from each other in essentials, but he cavnot disown his. finger impres- 
sion, for ii he is required to give it & second time, it must correspond in the 
thousand and one details which together make up the pattern, and this corre- 
 xpondence can be exactly pointed out and its probative value can, if necessary, 
be esented in mathematical culculation, 
rege be Daring. 2.25% 20% co gi i prey sea reated by the District 
_ - Polica as unidentified, By sustained enquiry the local police were successtu 


















|,498:0f these sd, leaving a balanceof 1,040 persona 
uni 124 were ju s, 32 were women, and 104 residents of 
Native States, where the system has not been introduced’, with whom the 
Central Police office had to deal. The following table gives statistics for 






four years :— 
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1894 ' 343 on | 143 12 6386 21 pes 
1895 207 . 207 162 } 641 ‘ 25 are 
1896 soe} (B38 Se 236 831 ‘ 423 
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The figures in column 4 for 1897 include 123 persons recognized for the 
Caleutta Police, #1 for Assam, 1 for Madras, 2 for Cooch Behar, and ‘10 for the 
North-Western Provinces. It will be seen that the figures for total identifications 
represeut @ maintained improvement for each year of over 40 per cent. on the 

receding year’s figures, and that in 1897 about 4 in every 10 possible cases were 
identified. The 442 successful recognitions of 1897 inc lude 17) cases in which 
the identification was effected by the Finger impressions only, not supplemented: 
by measurements. abe radia sr aR 
6. On receipt of the orders of the Government of India recognizing the new 
system, we commenced, in June, to institute search under it and the 174 casesshown 
in column 3 represent results. Considering the relative smallness of the Finger- 
impression record, the measure of success obtained has been considerable, and 
bears out the opinion expressed by the Committee as to the efficiency of this 
stem, which has yielded better results in the first seven months of its working 
than were obtained by Anthropometry with a criminal record of approximately © 
cxresponding volume in twelve months. It may be noted’ that we’ come 
across numerous instances in which the measurements submitted for search vary 
by considerably more than the all »wable difference from those originally recorded, 
and that the error attributable to the personal equation, even witli automatic 
and self-régistering measuring instruments, is a frequently recurring cause of 
failure, Such error practically disappears in a system’ of identifying by Finger- 
impressions, which possesses the additional advantage that juveniles whose phy- 
sical strucrure has not been fully developed come within its scope. It has been 
deemed undesirable to extend the system to females; so in future women alone 
will be excluded from the class to whom it will be made applicable. The 
great advantages which the new system possesses as regards economy, eaving of 
time, certainty in results, and its capability of being worked by unskilled 
agency have becn described in previous letters and in the report of the Committee. 
Since Januiry 1897 the Finger impressioas only, and not the measurements, of 
new convicts have been taken, and attention has been concentrated on reducing 
the Antlio ometie and building up the’ Finger Impression Record. We have 
now over 20,000 classificd Finger Ee ah cards, and by obtaining Fiuger’ 
impression duplicates, have reduced the Anthropomecric record to less than 
25,000, and within the next few months will eliminate some 5,000 more, 
rift’ end of this year, the Anthropometric record will contain less’ than 
00 cards, and the Finger inipression record considerably more than 25,000. 
During 1897 two out of every three recognitions were effected by Ainthropo- 
ek ; this proportion will be reversed in 1898. The complete reduction of 
the Anthrupometric record may vccupy about three years. ‘The cards that 
are being eliminated contain measurements recorded’ with exactness, which 
should be of value to Anthropological research in Earope. Pending orders of 
Government as to their disposal, they will not be gree So 
: n cone ia) ies call attention to a disability imposed by ier aaa 
i ye e ra 
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Stato ; 

" «When 6 Uourt has to form an 
art, or as to the identity of hand segetin carb 
pervect esr Ng law, science or art, ori quustioes as to Rrentity of 
relevant facts. ads eiasens are called experts.” 


The High Court in a contested case has decided that Figen. 

are not handwriting, and that consequently expert testimony as to their 
; decighomment is inadmissible, With suitable appliances it is easy so ae 

the impressions brought under comparison as to make plain to Magistrate or 
Judge or Jury the points of coincidence or abies relied upon, and they 
can then form their own ope as to the value of this evidence. But with no 
such appliances available, the Judge or Jurors, whose eyesight from age or 
other cause mey be defective are required to compare impressions, always on a 
relatively small scale, and sometimes partially blurred, and this is work outside 
their competency for which the help of experts is more needed than in questions 
of handwriting, The addition of the words “ or finger impressions” after the 
words “as to identity of handwriting” in section 45, Indian Evidence Act, would 
meet this difficulty. 


merorr’ OF COMMITTEE TO EXAMINE INTO THE SYSTEM OF IDENTI- 
FIOATION BY FINGER IMPRESSIONS. 


Unover instructions from the Government of Bengal, the undersigned met in the offics 
of Mr. Henry, Inspector-General of Police, Lower Provinees, on the 29th March 1897, to 
sii on his.system of identitication by finger impressions. 

Mr. Yen enry first explained the present, or anthropometrical, system of identification, 
by eae and its classification, which has yielded excellent and progressively improv- 
idg results each year. During 1896, 4 out of ay possible 10 cases were identified. But 
the system has weak points :— 
. (@) Skilled persons are required to take the sguary tyes and they must have 
- sutficient education to enable them to read the instruments and to use the 
decimal notation. This is more particularly a serious objection gma 
warders and policemen ave frequently far from well. 
(2) Carty mu and delicate instruments.are necessary; to take the Rec ciesth 
sufficient accuracy. 
(c) The ge of measurements to be taken is ramet as? vity 3 for te Fog oa of 
head, 8 for the width of head, 3 for length of 
of left foot, plc Hse ng yr! hy 8 ne ‘e 1 in er: 
the mean of soaps espe var 5g final measurement. In addition 
to these, marks and scars are’ searched for, and so the actual anthropometric 
BS : pn erm hans RT IN tan tenes oem 


hour. J 
(2) sale to the liability. to error in measuring or in recording the measurements, 
otwithstanding that the instruments Sehr callipess and sliding bars, 
it been nee bey automatic in their working, and, in the former case, self- 
registering also, it has been found desirable to allow fora ee variation 
pr ensenapectanger sence in defect of the measurements. bia: neces 
in some. cases, search being made in 10 or even 12 different pigec 
Holes pleads sy exsteeal _is being tested, to insure its not b 
over. The average time of search, pfu" asay under this, system, 
one hour. 
As an instance of how inaccuracies will creep in, the last card, of which the original had 
Vad been erebi showed two errors or variations in measurements, one being as much as 


8. After having seen the ee pois greens wise tt noted! its defects, the 
system of finger impression was carefully examined, The first. thing that»strack us was the 
facility with which ey meitichamesten ory and the clearness of the impressions them- 
selves ; every little detail being, a ple gpa eno weg i i ail 
an ordinary e taking them itself 
materials Y eter che a tn oil ofordiry pte ad 
‘ seller to spread the ink on the tin. The finger is 
inked tin, and Inca care canees Ab take i itpremions ofall the 20" 

BS puesae clans alin Ss shen Gon ialsishniy aemneaie 
; i Hiaetteah eres sieinn wishes skilled labour ‘and without instraments, ‘dete 


a 








ay tg io any re ; 
means of the key, a 
ad wi the greatest ease, 
+5 system before, We wet bel 
r Having thus located the card 
is necessary to assist in ree at pe through all all 
nt cards in that pigeon-hole; this further classification depends on the details in 
eS ee ee into here, but it is so simple that we were 
© of the most intricate cards that could - produced, with 
men, “whose duty it is to look up for the originals, in no case took 
ote the original, the duplicate of which we had handed to 
_records, andthe originals of which were part of a file of 
¢ thousand in number One case which was selected as 
ifficult one, as it was very pp scene Sty found in two min- 
im: : of great va soon ry one pia mhole enroute 
consequence of an on any one pi +hole, it can easil 
feats at a ris ho epsom osc therefor, mah 0% aie 
an ir certa anthropomet a 
Re "The greatest beetti bout be at once convinced of identity on being shown the 
pe eaplionte impressions. The exact repetition of most minute details is quite 
sth There is no ‘possible margin of error, aud there are no doubtful cases. 

‘hus. th the three main conditions laid down by the Committee, a ne by the 
pcome of State, to enquire into the best means available for identifying habitual criminals, 
are fully satisfied, viz :— 

aa The — 8, measurements or marks, which are the basis of the system, must 
: seus norte cre = A a ig eile 
Tae fficers of ary in! 
¥ @) "Tho classiftoation of the descrip on must be such that, on the error. .Of. $9.08 
offender, who gives a false name, his record may be found readily and wi 


*® en he the case > has been found among the classified descriptions, it is desirable 
convincing evidence of =P Pray ng afforded. 


Ay yal? duets ae senate ba they dis ey sinned bg pe A aioe Sd mera 


i ge Beko of classification and sub-classi consider, effectually got- 
“over the itn uname car oo a out of 8,000 cards, a ale contained more than 
to 20 originals, and the system is capable of almost endless amplification, if 


ee eR cp Snr p> Nis i cee ie that the method of identification of 
habitual by means ag geste worked on the system of recording impres- 
sions, and of classification Sen devia af Henry, wong safely ahopted as being superior to 
Abe anthropometric method, () in simplicity of e: <, la the cost of citation (8) i 
required is basen 















the fact that all the skilled the central or cla 
(4) in the xapidity with which the process can srrked, and (6) in the certainty of 
POTTING had . 


«athe } . 4 ¥ ' - 


©. Srranan, ainsi Major-General, ; 
4 Surveyor-General of India. 
sooth (64; t ¥ Axx. Pupian, ¥.R.8., 
uke tae _ Principal, Presidency College, 
uy PB) tanh 207. Sone an ae : Calouta,, 


dash nol 


soy en a Irak 


For the weak ending the 21st March 








wae 


_'Burdwan.— No rain. Weather hot. Harvesting of potatocs and reli erop continues. 
Sugarcane being pressed. Common rico selling as iolowa nbs oy ret ih 
et Rees i Hy si see Cp mis Sao 
Kalna ... aae ae ( 
Rasen Bae ava i att | oe tapes 
et Raniganj ose one ae 14 to 15 i i 
; Birbhum,—No rain. Weathor getting warm. Pressing of sugarcane going on. Price 
of common rice at Sadar 13:4, and at Rampur Hat 14 8 seers per rupee. Fodder sufficient, 
_ Bankura.—No rain. Weather ing warm. Pressing of sugarcane continues, 
Threshing of wheat and barley geing on. Fodder aud water sfisient. Sporadio cases of 
¢ow-pox reported. Common rice at 15 soers per rupee at Sadar and Visunapet. wey 
 Midnapore.—No rain. Pros of boro paddy good. Indigo is said to bo withering 
in Ghatbelin.”. Priots of common vee ; 4 
8rs, 
cas! wee “ee aes . 
lontai eee see eee 
Tamluk B wi ‘ei 18 t. PI eupes. 
Ghatal e0aT fT eee tee : 12 to 14 
Hooghly.—Rainfall nil. No crop on the ground. Land is being ploughed for jute and 
Meeovings Sian axtd, Sugarcano-pressi Paws hpbinp reset 


seers per rupee, 
Howrah —No rain. Weather hot. Harvestin 

on, Kain bailly wanted to assist. ploughing. 

sells at 11 to 18 seers per rupee. 


24-Parganas.—R 
for'titlage of lands. Common rice sells as follows :— 


Pod 


pressing continues. Uommon 


ainfall nil, Days hot and nights cool. 


¢ of rabi and transplantation of boro going 
der and water sulficlant, 


Common rice 


Rain is very badly wanted 


| Bre, ; 
Prd : fi vai «. 10 to 18 
arass Stews sia ~ 923, pres Nh 
Basirhat  ~ a & pa it per rupee, 
Diamond Harbour © eee Ser grtte i Nien be 
Nadia.—No rain. Harvesting of ralé crops continues. Rain wanted for oultivation 
of land for aus crop in places, Common, rice sells at 114 to 14 soors por rupee. - Foddor and 
water sufficient. Cuttle-disense at Navadwip, - ee pints. 


_e 





Murshidabad.—No rain. Weather soasonable. _ Ap of rabi crops continues. 
igo and mulberry doing well: Fodder and water sufficient. i 
3 a a wae Ab ns ncmmebi Fodder water - 0 cattle-diseuse reported. 
; 8rs. 
aot ee ee ee oe. 13) : 
angipur oor tite GU ARs eae os» 14 : 
Re paapagepte ply rg Fe “a it |e m 
Jessore.—No rain. Weather warmer than Previous week. Harvesting of winter. crops 
nearly over. Rain badly wantud for cultivation, No cattlo-disease reported. Fodder and 
water sufficient, Cummun rico sells as follows :~ Ba ee at Aa 
° Sadar eee oo wee he ‘12 14 HOMERS 
JhenidaS. és of tet oS I bs 
Magura oe . eeer . wee ied eee (12 to 13 asd BOF Tape: 

} Nawail SY 06954 ne deoh Lye mvt ae ncratesaetahe 
Khulna.—No rain. Woathor Prosposts of ‘boro rico growing worse 
want of rain. Féddes antl weter erent Common rico solls as follows :— ‘aud =i 
s a SSO, . t Woiek igh ‘Bre. Baas Vi segs. 
aii 00 Bt} boc nageeg rd ele ages te Ge era 






Gathering of mustard finichod. Lands 
isease. Hodder and water sufficient. lice 


uri,—Rainfall at Sadar nil, Alionr Duars 0-12, Wosthor seasonable. Lands 
ing prepared for jate aad brad» prldy. Vobaoo and other rabi Crops ave doing well, 
at «f fodder and water. Common rice sells from 11 to 15 seers per rupee, 


Darjeeling.——Rainfall at Sadar 0-08, Weather sensonable. Hills —Bhutta boing sown; 
wheat und tarloy progressing well. Terai —Plougbing for jute and bhado going on. Coarse 


No 


rice te!ls as follows :— 


B28) Raat Onaga ie EY + 8 to 1) seors per rupeo. 
ol Perai “re a Y eotal 18tolé ,, ; 
_ Bhutta vol's from 18 to 27 seers per rupee. 


” 
~ Rangpur.—No ran. Ploughing for jute and sowing of aus going on. Ha-vostin 
of rvbi crops continues. Prospecis good. Vommon rice soliing at 12 to 15 seers per sibae, 
Fodder ani water sufficient except at Kurigram, whero they are reported scarce in places. 
drink'ng-water also scarce in paces at Gaibanda. 


Bogra.—Rainfall nil. Gathering of ilsceds finished. Lands are being prepared for jute 
and aus. Vodder and water sufficient. Common rice selling from 11} to 134 seors por 
rupee. . : 


Pabna.-No rain. Weather fine and hot, Crop prospects good. Rain is wanted. 
Oommon rice 10 to 12 seers per rupee, Fodder sufficient. 


Dacea.——Rainfall nil. Weather very hit. Prospects of standing crops good. Rain is. 
much wanted No catt.e disease. Ovmm_n rice 11 to 13 seers per rupee. Jodder available, 


M ensingh, - Rainfall nil. Weather seasonable. Rain would bo beneficial for hore 


“Lands are being prepared for jute and aus. Uommon rice 10 to 124 seors per rupee. 
Delioiout water-supply in parts of the district. 


Faridpur.—No rain. Weather hot. Prospects of crops good. Rico 11 to 135 a 


,,, Backergunge.—Rainfall nil. Weather warm. Rain wanted for crops. Common rice 
sells from 9 to 13} seers per rupee. f 


Tippera.— No rain Weather seasonable. Rain wanted. Plox hing continues, Chillies 
and pulses are ripening. Cattlo-disease roported from Brahm, ia. Fodder and water 
available. Price of rico 11 to 13 seers per rupee. 


jgakhali.—Raintall ail. Woathet slosily. Proepoots of crops fair, Rain wanted, 


Cattle-d soaro reported from Raniganj, Fodder and water available of comman rice” 
11 to 14 seers per rupee. 


hittagong.—No rain. Days warm and nights cool. Standing crops suffering from 
a ib. Rain wanted Fodder bad and Rintieg- oe scarce in the wave-nwept area, 
Rice sells at 124 scers per rupee on an average. ; 


Patna.—No rain.  Harvosting of wheat, barley, gram, poas, masnr and Kheasri 
going on. ion of opium almost finished ie pris still being prossed. Prices almost 
perpen eo Patna common rice (new) selling at 16$ seers per rupee. Fodder and water 

cattle sufficient. , 


-Gaya:—No rain. Harvesting of ris, and lancing of poppy going on. Prosrects ecoa, 
Fodder and water ample, Rico sells at 14 seers, een 19° pest ten 13 beet ja" 17 
seers, arhar 16 soers, and makai 17} seors per rupes. : 


Shahabad.—No rain. “Weather getting hot.  Harvestin of rali progressing. Su 
eano plantation going on. ‘Fodder and rar fi: Pa Prioss stationary. - , m aa 
Saran.—No rain. Weather sersonable. Rabi crops being harvested with good outturn, 
collection almost finished. Fodder and water sufficient. rs ices are—common 
bs seers and makai 21 seers per wupeo, against 9:7 seors and 10-4 seers respectively 


toy path arate 


1 


and maize 


- _ Champaran. -N $0, Westher ting warm. Harvesting of rabi has commenced, 
and opium dolleation: 4 almos' pana ncn Sei red for bhad>i and -ghani. 
Prices almost stati Common rico an maiz; pall Bt Md und 22 voor respectively, 








inion rice se as ri ows : bas irae x 
seat : ee as ae iat be 16 seers per rupee 
econ PP aa ow 12 to to 18} ,, : a 
r fs Tey, eee 14 ” ” 5 


.—No ‘rai "Weather om igh westerly wind und Harvesting of of 
rabi seat vA ny outturn expected. Fodder and water suflicie’ dient. - Cattle-disease 

reported from Protapganj in the Supaul eabdivialon Prices Bae hig Ls 
Purnea.—No rain. Weather getting hot. Prospects of standing rabi ccape good. 
Tobacco being harvested. A few sporadic oases of cattle-disease reported from Araria, | 
Fodder and water sufficient. Qomamen rice sells as follows :— 


Sadar oe eae jab bat 15 seers per rupee, 
mores ies sae wes 15:5, ei 
raria a; es ii qr nus 
eine rain. gg met hot. Wheat, barley, and peas eth = harvested ; 
16 annas’ outturn is expected rice selling at 14 seers per rupee at Sadar. Fodd e 


and water suflicient. 

Sonthal Parganas.—No rain. Hot wind in day-time, nights cool. Rabi harvest 
proceeding. Prospeots of soa and yam cam, Mahua flower gu pe to fall. Price of 
common rice 18 to 16 seers, and 20 seers per rupee. as much as usual. 
Water sufficient. 

_ Cuttack.—Rainfall nil. Weather seasonable. Threshing of paddy and pressing of 
sugarcane going on. Dalua in ear. Condition of cattle pane) good. Fodder sufficient. 
Common rice sells as follows :— 


Srs. ch. - 
on ay ee “— oo oon 4 3) 
aypur Teee aeriy) on ste 
Kesdmpers fh = ges ete 8 Ret ies 
Fathi. =m = Kn? wan ae 


Balasore.— Rainfall vil. Harvesting of radi crops continues, Dalwa in ear. 
sl Sugaroane being pressed. sangre nay li negra 
08 0 Se ecient 3 seers per rupee in the interior, bel ar 18 
seors per rupeo at Balasore and Bhadrak respectively. 
ek a Weather hot. iictiah Ape ells $20 eet Em Te Price in 
Khondmals stationary, Oattle-disease reported. from. all parts of Angul, 


- Puri.—No rain. Rain badly wanted for summer rice, moong and mango crops. Lands 
being ploughed for ct sarad crop in places. Prospects of cotton, gram, tobacco and other 
ie “Crops. sn Sey No,gexttartiprens i reported. Fodder and water sufficient, Com- 

mon rice, sells as 

des ose wee 17 seers 2 chittacks per rupee. 


” ” 


Khurda > 
had dit. 19 sor cits to 18 as ” ” 


11 aaah Ne rain, Prospests of mango and. matwa very favorable, Rigo sells s 


ot ni at alt senha ny et “nt ere fom iB i 16. te 
meta ee ees ‘ich oem 


ets ae 


fe rk ale 





pO OR Ee) apm miegh 
The 22nd March 1898. - Seeretary to the Govt. of Bengal. 
Cae Wy Mee hy ‘* : 2 * A F Fi ° * 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE OALOUTTA GAZETTE, MARCH 28, 1898. 











tioned Marts of Bengal on the t5th March 1858. 
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Results of tne Mateorviozical Observations taken at the Alipore Ubservatory from _ 
18th to 19th March 1898 
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The mcan pressure of the seveu days x é ree tae 29:76 
iy The averages presenre of the corresponding period for 24 sears, Surveyor. 
Geueral’s Office ass =" sae it ‘a0 29 896 
The total number of hours of bright sunshine tea ate site 638 
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The average temperature of the corresponding period fo: 24 ,eurs, Survey or- 
Geueral’s Office wer * ie seo see 806 
The extreme variation of temperature — .., nh . a 83:6 
‘The maximum temperature ... en ove as ne 1001 
The highest velocity of the wind in one hour a ine is “2 
5 The mean relative humidity .., eee es ase és 3 
The average relative humidity of the corresponding period for 24 years, 
Surveyor-General’s Office ee eos tee ou 65 
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"The mean pressure, temperature, &e., are deduced from the traces of the Barogra Thermogra; 
and from observations made at 6h., 10h., 16h,, and 22h, per ne " 


The maxiwum end minimum temperatures are obtained from self-registering thermometers. Al! the 
thermometers are verified and the readings have been currected to a standard Fis itn and verified at che 
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above the ground. 


; w Observatory. ‘hey are exposed under a thatuhed shed open at the sides, and are suspended four tect 


The barometer readings are coriected approximately to those of the staudurd, Newman’s No. 86, 


formerly at the Surveyor-General’s Othce. 


The hygrometric elements are obtained from Tables IIL, [V, and V of the official tables compute! 2 


the Meteorological Office, and based on Regnault’s wodificanons ol Avgust’s formula. 
' ‘The directions aud the movement of the wind are taken from the truco of a Beckley’s anemograph. 
Poe mouth of the rain-gauge ie one tuot avove the ground. 
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‘The mean 10 a.m. pressure of the seven days... wi see 29°846 
The mean temperature of the seven days 3s ay woe 845 
The extreme variation of temperature obs az “es ate 
The maximum temperature ews bes tee eos ) 
The mean 10 a.m. relative hamidity of the seven days ose we 46 
The total fall of rain from 13thto 19th March 1898... we Ni 
Tho daily mean temperatures are the crude means of maximum and minimum temperatures 
MernoroooicaL Orricr, Bernas, G. Lirrie, 
The 21st March 1898. Meteorological Reporter to the Govl, of Bengal. 
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2 CIRCULAR AND KASTERN CANALS. 


Approwimate Return of Traffic for the week ending Saturday, the 19th March 1893, 
as compared with the corresponding week of the previous year. 
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(a) Audiiod up to fret eight days of January 1898, 


BENGAL CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Approximate Return of sity and ‘ae fai the week gees 12th March 1898 on 125 miles open. 
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BENGAL AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 
(Incropes Trnavy Srare Rarway.) 
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(a) Includes audited figures up to week ending Sth February 1898, 
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Absiract of the Proceedings of the Council of the Liewtenant-Governor of Bengal, 
assembled for the purpose of making Laws and Regulations under the provisions 


of the Indian Councils Acts; 1861 and 1892. 


Tae Council met at the Council Chamber on Saturday, the 19th March, 


1898. 
Present: 


The Hon’ble Sir en Mackenzig, K.0.8.1., Lientenant-Governor of 


Bengal, 
The Hon’ble W. ; Gumeurt. 
The Hon’ble H. H..Ristey, 0.1.2, 


The Hon ble Rat Durea Gatt Banersea Banapur, 0.1.5. 


The Hon’ble J. Prarr. | 

The Hon’ble Nawas Syup AMBER. Hossern, 
‘The Hon’ble M. Fixveane, ¢.8.1. 

The Hom’ble W. B. Otpaam, c.1.6, 

The Hon'ble R. B, Buckimy. 


C.I.E. 


The Hon'ble Saumzapa Manomen BaKxuryanr | Suan, OLE, 


The Hon’ble M. ©. Turner. 
~ The Hon’ble Norexpra Natu Sen. 
‘The Hon’ble Kari Cuanan Banurser, 


The Hon’ble Manarasa Banapur Sir Lpoameeavn Sven, G.c..8., of Dar- 


D bhanga. 
~~ Hon'ble Seeemonnaire: ‘BANERJEE, 
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took their seats in Council. 
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AMENDMENT OF THE BENGAL TENANCY ACT, VIII OF 1885, 


The Hon'ble Mr. Fryucane presented the Report of the Select Committee 
on the Bill to amend the Bengal Deueaay Act, 1885. He said :— 


“ The Report is very brief and has been unanimously agreed to by all the 
Members of the Select Committee. ‘The Report, with the amended Bill, will be 
ublished in the Calcutta Gazette on Wednesday next, and on this day fortnight 
E iecpoee to ask the Council to take the. clauses of the Bill into consideration 
and to pass the Bill, I will not occupy the time of the Council in reading the 
Select Committee’s Report, which explains itself.” 


CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL BILL, 


The Hon’ble Mr. Ristry moved for leave to introduce a Bill to amend 
the law relating to the Municipal affairs of the Town and Suburbs of Calcutta, 
and to authorize the extension of the same to the Town of Howrah, 
He said:— 

“1 haye the honour to move for leave to introduce a Bill to amend 
Bengal Act II of 1388—the Calcutta Municipal Consolidation Act. As I shall 
have to explain at some length the provisions of the Bill which extends to nearly 
700 sections and makes large changes in the’present law, I may dismiss the 
early history of the subject with a few words. Municipal government. in Cal- 
cutta dates from 1840. In that year the town was divided into four divisions, 
and the Government was empowered, on the application of two-thirds of the 
rate-payers in any division, to, entrust to them the assessment, collection 
and management of the rates on a scheme to be approved by Governmen: 
But this self-working system never worked, for not a single application was 
made to Government under the Act. There followed experiments with seven 
Commissioners, with four and with three. The last of the series deserve to be 
remembered as the originators of the drainage scheme. In 1861 a sort of 
federal system was proposed by a Committee presided over by Mr. Seton-Karr, 
but the scheme was not accepted, and two years later the Municipal Com- 
missioners were superseded by the Justices of the Peace working under Act 
VI of 1863. Further legislation on a variety of points followed, and by the 
end of 1874 the municipal government of Calcutta was regulated by no Lower 
than 14 Acts. The attempt to consolidate these pees ultimately in the 

assing of Bengal Act 1V of 1876, which created an elective Corporation. 
he constitutional provisions of this Act were repeated with no very material 
alterations in the present law. 

“ Bengal Act IL of 1888 has now been in force since the Ist April 1889,” 
or nearly nine years. During that time it has, I believe, given rise to more 
doubt and difficulty as to its constraction and operation than any Act that has 
been passed by this Council. It has been condemned on material points by the 
Courts, by the many learned Counsel who have advised on its interpretation, 
and by most of the officers who have had to do with its working. Suggestions 
for the amendment of the Act were made as long as 1891, Sut Sir Charles 
Elliott was reluctant to undertake a task of such magnitude except under 
pressure of the strongest necessity. In 1895 a partial amendment was decided 
on with the object of enabling the Commissioners to realise license-tax from 
certain companies which under the present law escape assessment. Subse- 
quently the Corporation represented that section 237 of the Act was defective 
in so far as it afforded no means of exercising effective control over the 
rebuilding of houses and material alterations in their structure and urged the 
necessity of immediate legislation. 

“ While the Bill making the ne changes in the law was being put 
into shape it was reported that a povsrerve Miran had occurred in Howrah, and 
the Medical Board, now the sages Commission, was appointed for the Lo 
of checking the spread of the disease. In exercise of the powers then ele- 
gated to them the Board deputed six Medical Officers to make a sanitary 
survey of the Town and Suburbs of Calcutta with reference to certain points 
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ted for enquiry. The reports of theso officers disclosed an appalling 
state of thin go hac not propose to drag the Council through all thie mire. 
I will sons read a summary which omits the detailed horrors of, the 
reports :— yt 

L.— Overcrowded and badly built houses.—In many parts of the town and 

suburbs they found that both pucka houses and bustee huts were 

dangerously overcrowded, and were builtin a manner which 
sediored proper ventilation and efficient conservancy almost 
impossible. J 
I1.—Defecis of public latrines.—The public latrines and urinals wore 
in many cases faulty in construption ; they were imperfectly 
cleaned and their number was insufficient to justify even a 
limited application of the penal provisions of the law in regard 
¥, to nuisances. 
IIT. —Defects of vrivate latrines. —The private latrines were in man 
cases so constructed that they could not be properly ehed: 
nor conld the conservancy officers get access to them; and con- 
eapetty many of them were choked with accumulations of 
filth. 


IV.—State of house-drains and down-pives.—The house-drains and down- 

pipes were in many cases broken, choked, and out of repair. 

V.—State of surface drains.—The surface drains were blocked with 
foul matter, latrines were allowed to discharge into them, and 
the drains themselves were often used as latrines. 

VI.—Neglect of road scavinging.—Vhe. scavenging of the roads was 
imperfectly carried out; the staff was inadequate for the work ; 
and the subsoil had become dangerously polluted. 

VII.—State of compounds and courtyards.—'Uhe condition of the com- 
ae and courtyards of houses was in many cases extremely 
filthy. 

VIU—Pollution of welis,— Wells in courtyards were contaminated by the 
percolation of sewage impurities from the soil. 

IX.— State of cowsheds and stables.—Cowsheds and stables were situated 
in thickly populated places; their construction was faulty; the 
were greatly overcrowded, and their flooring was soaked wit 
sewage which polluted the wells on the premises. 

X.—Slate of hackney carriage stands.—~The number of hackney carriage 
stands was wholly insufficient to meet the eurrent requirements 
of the town, and they were imperfectly flushed and cleansed. 

XI,— Condition of bustecs.—Most bustees were badly drained and im- 
— ventilated; the huts were too close together; the 

trine arrangements led to the pollution of the wake the roads 
and lanes were too narrow, and conservancy was imperfectly 
carried out. 


“On these reports the Chamber of Commerce observed in a letter signed 
by the late Mr. Clarke— 


‘No one can rise from even a cursory perusal of these Reports without having the 
conviction foroed upon the mind that there exist in Calcutta conditions of insanitation which 
constitute a permanent and standing threat against the health of the inhabitants and the 
sete fits the city. This would be sufficiently serious if it concerned Ualcutta alone, 

the Committee cannot blind themselves to the position which Calcutta occupies with 
respect to the rest of the Province and to India generally. It is in a special sense the point 
to which all classes shore the country are attracted, and from which they are dispersed 
over immense areas, either in the pursuit of business, or in obedience to the impulses of 
bee Further, the enormous and widely distributed trade of the city makes the health 
ot the inhabitants a matter of constant interest over almost the wholo of the world. When 
Viewed in this manner, the state of the city, as disclosed by the Report of the Medical 
Boards, calls for more than the attention of the Municipal Commission ontrusted with the 
‘ordinary care of the city: it is a matter which concerns nct only the Government of Bengs 
but the Supreme Government, and it is sure, the Committee k, to attract very specia 
‘notice in a8 well as in other countries,’ 


Ai “The description given by the Sanitary Officers of the condition of parts of 
‘ta was borne out by the personal observation of the members of the Board, 
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all of whom, with the exception of the native member, who was in bad health, 
visited the streets and houses, the conservancy of which had been most conspi- 
cuously neglected. The reports were also confirmed in the fullest detail ‘and 
supplemented in innumerable similar instances by the reports and evidence of 
Dr. Banks, who had large experience of ‘practical sanitation as Civil Medical 
Officer of Puri, and was for this reason selected by the Lieutenant-Governor for 
the of the Chief Superintendent of Conservancy in Calcutta, a temporary 
appointment, the Chamber observed, sanctioned by the Commissioners early in 
October, 1896. 

“These evils are no new things in Calcutta, They had for the most part 
been discovered, although not so fully set forth, by Mr. Beverley’s Commission 
in 1884. But they are a far greater danger to the town now than they were 
then. For in the meantime the relations of Calcutta to the commercial world 
at large have been drawn materially closer, and the sanitary condition of the 
city attracts‘and promises to continue to attract the critical attention of foreign 
nations to.a large and increasing extent. ‘his is due to two causes,—the great 
extension .of communications which has taken place throughout the world and 
which as Bombay, the Punjab and the North-Western Provinces now know only 
too well facilitates the conveyance of infectious disease from one country to 
another, and the growth of the science of bacteriology which traces disease to 
microscopic organisms and seeks to ascertain the conditions which govern the 
development of these organisms and their transmission from place to place. A 
glance at the proceedings of the recent Sanitary Conventions of Geneva, Paris 
and Venice will show theimportance of what sax I may venture to call interna- 
tional hygiene and the prominent part that is-played in it by scientific experts. 
Diplomacy and science are now working hand in hand towards certain practical 
a On the one hand they are disposed to modify the earlier ideas on the 
subject of quarantine which reflectthe crade notions of the middle ages on the 
subject of the transmission of disease. But on the other they do so only 
subject to certain express conditions. They demand the production of accurate 
statistics of mortality, and they insist on the effective maintenance of a 
modern standard of sanitation. failing these, foreign powers will assuredly 
enforce quarantine or its modern equivalent as stringently as the Italian Maritime 
Republics of the 15th century, and will be hampered by even fewer scruples as 
to the damage that may be inflicted on their greatest commercial rival. In the 
face of these tendencies and of the facts set forth 7 the Sanitary Officers, 
it is essential for us to put our house in order, and the first step necessary is 
to revise the present Act throughout, so as in the first place to provide the 
town with a responsible municipal executive, and in:the next place to furnish 
this executive with a law adequate to the sanitary requirements of the present 
day and the condition of Calcutta:as it now is. It follows further that as the 
interests threatened are in the first instance those of the foreign trade, nut 
of Calcutta only, butvof the whole. of Northern India and Assam, the time has 
come for the representatives of the commercial community to take an active 

art in the administration of the city, I say in the first instance adyvisedly, 
for there is no interest in Calcutta that must not stand or fall with the com- 
merce of the town. Commerce has made Calcutta: when commerce deserts 
it, house property will dwindle in value, lawyers will lose their clients, schools 
their pupils, and Calcutta will become a city of the dead like Bruges or 
Raye na, or the. once famous Cinque Ports. Y 

“ And to say that there must be a change in the constitution of the Muni- 
cipality does not necessarily imply any reflection on the work done in the past 
by the Commissioners or their executive. It means merely this, that the con- 
stitution introduced in 1876, and maintained in all essentials in 1888, fails to 
meet the wants of the present day. Times have changed since then; the 
‘municipal constitution must change accordingly, ee 
_. “In point of fact, as His Honour the President observed in his statement on 
the opening. of this. session, ‘under the present law. there is no municipal 
a c XS a proper oie of the. so ini ing is fluid 

‘and: in . The Act-vests in the Commissioners all powers, whether they 
are such)as, a large, deliberative. body can properly exercise or not; but it 
allows the Chairman to exercise all the powers vostal tee dt cic a 
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ve oners in meeting, subject to such limita- 
tions - nd. ¢ ditions as may imposed, before or after he has acted under 

this power, by a. resolution of the Commissioners. It further confers an 

unlimited power of controlling the Chairman by the action of Committees. 
By thus failing clearly to define the powers of the executive, the Act renders it 
impossible to say as regards any given matter in what part of the Corpora- 
tion the executive resides, or indeed whether there is any executive at all. 
'The consequences lave been, what might have been expected, a complete break- 
down of the conservancy of the town at a critical period, and serious confusion 
in other departments of the municipal administration, without the possibilit 
of determining with any approach to certainty where the responsibility for suc 
a state of things lies.’ 

“The cause of this uncertainty, the great flaw in the present Act, is to be 
found in section 61. By section 61 the Chairman may exercise all the powers 
vested by the Act in the Commissioners, save such as are expressly reserved 
to the Commissioners in meeting. But he cannot act in opposition to, or in 
contravention of, any orders passed by the Commissioners at a meeting, and 
if any order already posed by him is brought before a meeting and modified 
or disapproved, he has to modify or cancel his action accordingly. Under 
sections 63-64 there comes the General Committee, which deals with Budget 
and Finance and such other business as may be referred to it by the Corpora- 
tion or does not. lie within the sphere of any other Committee. When the 
Chairmen and the majority of the General Committee concur, and inconveni- 
ence is likely to, arise from delay, action can be taken in anticipation of the 
confirmation of a General Meeting, but not otherwise. Under section ¢5 the 
Commissioners may appoint any other Committees, either standing or special, 
and consisting of so many members as they may think fit for the purpose of 
enquiring into. and xeporttng upon any matter connected with the conservancy 
or improvement of Calcutta not assigned by the Act or by the vote of the Com- 
missioners in meeting to the General Committee, or for the purpose of advising 
or aiding the (hairman or Vice-Chairman in the discharge of any portion of the 
duties exerciseable by them under. section 61, which, in the discretion of the 
Commissioners, would be better regulated or managed with the aid of such 
Committee. The Chairman and the majority of a Committee, if in accord, have 
the same power as the General Committee of anticipating the action of a 
General Meoting. 

“ Now in 1895-96 there were the following Standing Committees under 
section 65:— 


iH the Bye-laws Committee witk 9 members ; 





2) the Loans Committee. with 9 members ; 
3) the Hackney Carriage Committee with 6 members, 
“These subjects did not apparently interest the Commissioners greatly, 
and the Committees were comparatively small ; but as we go on we find— 
(4) the Water-supply Extension Committee with 31 members; 
(5) the Busti and ‘own Improvement Committee with 38 members; 
(6) the Suburban Improvement Committee with 21 members ; 
(7) the Roads, Buildings, Conservancy and Tramways Committee with 
st 48 members; 
(8) the Complaints Committee with 33 members. 


_ / “In paragraph 31 of the Annual Report of the Commissioners for 1895-96, 
it was observed: ‘In connection with these Committees two important 
changes were made, viz., practically the appointment to a Committee of every 
membe who cared to serve on it, instead of the number being limited to 24 or 
- 26 as in previous years; and secondly, a resolution which was passed by the 
Committee that in future members of the various Standing Gominittess be 
aia for one year on _ The pressure of members to be on some of these 
_Committe-s was so g eat at in the end every Commissioner who desired to be 
na Committee had to be let in,  Itis true that in May 1896, when it was found 
‘many of th ee members only attended when they had cases to press 
sted, the Commissioners again limited the numbers on 
, on the Hackney Carriages and Bye laws Commtiocs 
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to 9, and on the Loans Committee to 6, but thie reform was ly pre e hg 
votes, 26 members voting for it against 23 who preferred unlimited Committees, 
Since then the numbers on the “thiof Committees have been reduced to 16 and 
those on the minor Committees to 6 or 9. But even now they are too large and 
who will venture to say that they may not in future be raised ? 

“Tt may be said that the existence of some, at any rate, of these Com- 
mittees is necessary for the "ae of considering proposals involving 
contracts the subject-matter of which exceeds Rs, 1,000 in value, of recom. 
mending exponditure, of whatever amount, that is not included in the Budget, 
and of dealing with matters reserved for the decision of the Commissioners in 
meeting either by the Aet or by sanctioned rules or bye-laws. But the Act 
itself—so vague and defective is it—imposes no such restrictions on the urposes 
for which Committees may be appointed any more than it limits the number of 
members who may serve on them, and leaves it open to the Commissioners to 
intervene in any question or class of questions, whether within the legitimate 
functions of the executive ornot, The machinery for such intervention is to be 
found in the Complaints Committee, the formation of which was described 
Sir Henry Harrison in 1890 as a thoroughly unsound move, emanating from the 
wish of the Commissioners to concentrate in their hands all power, instead of 
merely the legitimate power of administration, fH e foretold, when the Com- 
mittee was constituted, that they would find no field for their operations in 
the direction of bringing to light complaints which had received no attention, 
but that they would degenerate into a mere fc tribunal from the orders 
of responsible municipal officers, after they hai enquired into cases. This was 
precisely what happened. It was very soon found that the Committee took two 
months to dispose of a single complaint, while such complaints came in at the rate 
of twenty a day, and hence an order was passed that it should only have jurisdic- 
tion in the 4 of complaints referred to it by the Chairman or by some Com- 
missioner. ‘The result (said Sir Henry Harrison) has been the creation of an 
executive appellate tribunal of the worst type. Ordinary persons, who are more 
likely to need redress, cannot get access to it; it is reserved for a few favoured 
individuals who have influence enough with some Commissioner to get their case 
referred to it; that is, for the very persons who would be sure to receive ade- 
quate attention independently of any such Committee. Most of the more 
reasonable and experienced Commissioners fight shy of the Committee, whose 
Operations have consequently fallen into the hands of other and younger men 
who are, among the whole body of the Commissioners, perhaps the most. in- 
competent to exercise the functions they aspire to,’ 

“Summing 4 the result of these sections they come to this: The Chairman 
as such has virtually no powers under the Act. “Whatever he does he does on 
sufferance with the knowledge that the power he has ventured to use muy be 
withdrawn from him by resolution, or that the action which he has taken may 
be upset with retrospective effect. Let any one consider what this means in the 
light of the following remarks of Sir Henry Harrison, as fair and sympathetic 
& witness as it is possible to cite :— 


‘The ré/e which the elective Commissioners for the native wards have at once assumed is 
precisely that of checking, eeiching am controlling ir every way, in seeing either that no 
expenditure is incurred without cient reason, or that jects of improvement are not 
undertaken which cannot be fully justified. They have in fact been the wer in the 
municipal train. But a train cannot progress by brake-power alone, nor can a city thrive by 
Opposition alone. It is also necessary that you should have motive power, and this is isely 
the one point in which the Corporation has been deficient, The motive power has noo 
weak, while the opposition power has boen very strong.’ . 


“The Chairman has the brake-power always against him. He has to 
convince an adverse majority on a number of Committees which ure appointed 
only for one year and 9 A con i iffere 


_ Every case he deals with he may have to deal with twice over—once in order to 





settle what is to be done, and once again perhaps a week or a month later in 
order to convince an adverse Committee that ho hi dang ghareses hing, 
law under which such a state of things is possible obvio fails to liseria 
between the true functions of the i ; 














iving effect to the positive provisions of the law in matters of conservancy and 
giving | municipal work. Nor reasonable being can suppose that an executive, 
sn possibility of interference by any one of a series of multifari- 
ous ittees, and watched by a Complaints Committee which any grievance- | 
can set in action, can administer successfully the affairs of a great city. 
The Chairman may rise superior to these difficulties, and by dint of personal 
influence cause the unworkable to work, but how about his suburdinates? Can 
you expect good subordinates under such a system ? Can you expect men whose’ 
appointments depend on the will—it may be the caprice—of the brakesmen to 
be very zealous in obeying the orders of the engine-driver? Can you look, 
in short, for any thing but doubt, hesitation and general paralysis in the 
action of the Executive ? 
“A further defect in the working of the present Act is the practical ex- 
€ clusion of E n men of business from all share in the municipal government 
of Calcutta. his is the more serious in the case of a heterogeneous community 
where the European minority control the commercial interests to which the 
town owes its existence, and realise very clearly the extent to which the 
prosperity of those interests depends on tiie sanitary condition of the town. It 
is, however, by no means a thing of today. The Calcutta merchants, who serve 
readily and do excellent work on the Port Trust, have always held aloof from 
municipal affairs. Even in the days of the Justices men of business in Caleutta 
could not find time to'take part in the interminable debates of a large talking 
body, but were centent to leave the affairs of the town to be controlled by the 
Chairman, whose executive power had not then been whittled away by the 
action of Committees. In 1876, when the introduction of the elective 
system was under consideration, the Select Committee appointed to frame a 
constitution for the town fully recognised the peculiar character of the com- 
munity ord had to deal with, and the necessity of bringing into their scheme 
the principle of special aptitude and special interest as opposed to that of numeri- 
cal equalty. ‘They proposed that out of the 54 members to be elected, 27 should 
be Hindus, 9 Muhammadans and 18 Europeans, Eurasians, Armenians, Jews, 
&c., while of the 18 to be nominated, 9 should be Hindus or Muhammadans and 
9 persons of other nationalities. This proposal did not ‘satisfy the non-official 
Europeans, one of whose representatives in the Council, Mr. Brookes, considered 
the proportion of Europeans too small for efficiency, and sugyested that the 
number should be raised to 25. The Commitiee’s scheme was rejected, not in 
consequenve of Mr, Brookes’s objection, but in deference to the views of the 
Hon’ble Kristo Das Pal, who, while admitting the existence in the city of a varied 
community with conflicting interests, urged that the system of proportional 
representation would be inelastic and would prevent Hindus from electing 
Fampeens as their representatives. ‘It might be said that the larger number 
f rate-payers being Hindus, they would flood or swamp the poration ; 
that was to say, the majority of persons elected would probably be Hindus, and 
that other sections of the community would be overridden. He did not think 
that that would be the case. For his own per, he thought that the Hindus were 
well aware that they had to learn a good deal from Europeans, aud that in the 
matter of municipal management they by themselves could not do much. 
United with Europeans, they could do a great deal, but single-handed the 
Hindus were too weak. So he did not believe that the result would be in the 
direction apprehended.’ 

“In illustration of this T would ask the attention of the Council to the 
Statements A, Band C which I lay on the table. Statement A 
illustrates the comparative representation of the chief nationalities in Caleutta 
as it stood in 1882 under Bengal Act IV of 1876 and in 1895 under the present 
law. It will be seen that the proportion of Hindus among elected members 
has declined from 64:6 to 61 6, and on the main body of elected and nominated 
Commissioners from 52:7 to 52, They still, therefore, have au absolute majority 
in the Corporation, while on the General Committee they compose 66-6 per cent. 
—the same Regporiion as in 1882. In so far, then, as it was the intention of 

_ Sections 8 and 63 of the Act to reduce this undue preponderance, those provi- 
“ions appear to have proved futile. 
“The perc of Muhammadans has risen on the Corporation from 
‘8 and on the General Committee from 10 to 16°6. This result, 
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which is largely due to the Government having, at the instance of the 
sped nominates me Muhammadans in 1895, is in itself by no means a matter 
or regret. But the gain of the Muhammadans is more than counterbalanced 
by the decling in the proportion of Europeans and Eurasians from 31-9 to 26-8 
in the Corporation and from 20 per cent. to 5:6 per cent. on the General Com- 
jittee. A comparison of the figmes for Natives (Hindus and Muhammadans) 
with Europeans, Eurasians, Parsis, Jews and Armenians, brings out even more 
striking results. The percentage of Nativesin the Corporation has risen singe 
1882 from 63:9 to 69°, and on the General Committee from 76:6. to 83:3, 
while the proportion of other nationalities has fallen in the Corporation from 
36:1 to 80-1 and on the General Committee from 23'4 to 16°7. i 
“Statement B shows the composition of the Municipality according to 
profession, Lawyers, who had 21 seats out of 72 in i882, have 27 seats in 
1895, Hindu lawyers haviity gained 6 seats. The number of land and house- 
owners has fallen from 17 to 12;. while the merchants and traders, admitted! 
under-represented in 1882, had the same number of seats in 1895 as in 1883, 
although the commercial interest in the municipal administration had advanced 
rather than declined during the period. 
‘Statement C is based upon the statisties of the ward elections of 1895, 
It shows that the registered electors amount 10 only 2 per cent. of the total 
population of Calcutta; that the Hindus, who are only 66 per cent. of the 
population, have 73:3 per cent, of the registered electors and 69:5 per cent. of 
the yoting power; and that Muhammadans, who form 29 per cent. of the 
population, ¢ ntribute only 10°5 per cent. of the electorate, and exercise only 
9 per cent. of the voting power. «n the other hand, a comparison of Statements 
A and C brings out that the Hindus with 69°5 per cent. of the voting power 
secured in 1895 only 61:6 per cent. of the seats, while Europeans with 10-5 
per cent. of the voting power got 23-3 per cent. of the elected Commissioners, 
and the Muhammadans with only 9 per cent. of the aggregate voting nower 
succeeded in electing 13°4 per cent. of the ward members. 


‘In whatever way the figures may be combined and analysed, they demon- 
strate how conspicuously the elective principle has failed to fulfil the expectations 
held out by Kristo Das Pal, that the Hindu rate-payers would often choose 
- European Commissioners, and therefore that precautions to guard against other 
sections of the community being overridden were unnecessary. They show 
further how, under thesystem introduced in 1876, not only do Hindus and Maham- 
madans command an overwhelming majority, but Hindus clone outnumber on the 
Corporation all other nationalities put together and outnumber them much more 
decisively on the General Committee. The municipal government of Calcutta 
has in fact passed into the hands of the educated Hindus. The Evropeans, 
who ought to have a predominant influence in the affairs of the town, cannot I. 
induced to take part in the general meetings of the Commissioners, where they 
consider, rightly or wrongly. that time is wasted in debate and where they 
could not hope to command more than an insignificant minority. They prefer 
to stand aside and make themselves felt through the Chamber of Commeree, the 
Jute Association, the Health Society or some other public body which every 
now and then puts forward some very general ‘proposal with an imperfect 
knowledge of the facts, and no knowledge ut all of the difficulties, financial and 
administrative, involved in the sanitation of a large Asiatic city. It is one of 
the greatest evils of the existing state of things that among the various critics 
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of the Corporation those who are most interested in the questions at issue and . 


best able to make themselves heard should at the same time be the worst in- 
formed as to the evils that exist, and the least responsible as regards the possible 
remedies for them. 1 wm not prepared to blame the merchants and 
tradesmen of Calcutta for the rdle they have adopted, but it is a fatal defect 
in the law under which the town is administered that it compels the really 
influential Kuropeans among the non-official community acemeslie to eut them- 
elves off from municipal work. Peg Th AT ATL Pl ty atr peed 

“Having thus explained, I fear at unavoidable length, the ge reasol 
for legislation, 1 turn now to the provisions of the BI. 


We hope to pass the Bill early next cold w 
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i ent of the new General Commi in time to take up its duti 

when the Bill comes into force. Over the definitions I need Singh tohony 
I refer to them, so far as may be necessary, in explaining the substantive 
sections to which they relate. he . 


“PART II.—Constirurion anD GOVERNMENT. 


“« The Bill leaves untouched the number of the Commissioners and the 
methods of electing and appointing them; it does not propose to alter the 
franchise, nor does it reconstruct the present arrangement of wards. But it 
provides the Corporation with an efficient executive, and interposes a small 
working Committee between the Chairman and the main body of the Com- 
missioners. The functions of these three authorities—the Corporation, the 
General Committee, and the Chairman—are precisely defined and carefully 
distinguished in the Bill. The management of a great city such as Calcutta 


{involves  ggso of far-reaching importance, and without extensive powers 


of control resting in the hands of the responsible Chairman and of the 
Government, it is unreasonable to expect good results from any form of 
municipal administration. ‘lhe Bill, therefore, abandons the system followed 
in the previous Acts, of vesting the entire municipal government in the Com- 
missioners, with permission to the Chairman to exercise such powers of the Com- 
missioners, not being expressly reserved to the Commissioners in meeting, as 
they may not withdraw from him by resolution, and subject to such conditions as 
they may lay down. It provides for three municipal authorities—the Corporation, 
the General Committee, and the Chairman assisted by the Deputy Chairman, 
who will actonly under the Chairman’s orders. All powers conferred by the Bill 
are distributed among these authorities, with reference to their assumed fitness 
to exercise them, in the manner shown section by section throughout. To 
the Corporation are reserved the right of fixing the rates of taxation and all 
those general functions which can be efficiently performed by a large body, pro- 
vision being at thesame time madeagainst the contingency of their deliberations 
impeding the transaction of necessary business, Following the Bombay Act the 
Bill (section 24) vests the entire executive power in the Olairman to be exer- 
cised either independently or subject to the approval or sanction of the Corpora- 
tion or General Committee wherever this is expressly so directed. The 
General Committee stands between the deliberative and the executive autho- 
rities, and deals with those matters which by their nature are ill-adapted for 
discussion by the Porparstien, and yet are too important to be left to be a paeed 
of by the Chairman alone. Power is also taken for the General Committee to 
appoint Sub-Committees either from their own body or from the general body 
of the Commissioners on which it is hoped all the real workers among the 
Commissioners will be utilised, whether they are members of the General 
Committee or not. Proceeding on these principles, section 5 enumerates the 
municipal authorities, while section 23 defines their respective functions and 

rovides for a reference to the Local Government in case of doubt arising. 
Rections 6 and 7 define the constitution of the Corporation, which, as I haye 
said, will remain unchanged. 

“The scheme for the appointment of the General Committee in equal 
proportions by @ the elected Commissioners voting by groups of wards, (d) 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Trades Association, andthe Port Commissioners, 
(c) the Government, is based on the principle of giving adequate representa- 
tion on the OSIPE, body of the Municipality to the three chief interests 
in Caleutta—to the European commercial community which has made the 
town a centre of trade; to the Government which has made it the capital of the 
Indian Empire, and is responsible to the world at large for its sufficient and 
progressive municipal administration ; and lastly to the residents, house-owners, 
and ground landlords, regarding the last of whom Sir Henry Harrison observed 
in 1890 that the value of their property had been increased two-hundredfold 

the creation and maintenance of Calcutta as a commercial capital, Once 

mit, as every reasonable man must admit, that the commercial community, 
and more especially the European section of it, have an unquestionable right 
to an effective voice in the municipal government of Calcutta, there is, I believe, 
no practicable means of enlisting their co-operation but that which is now 











+ forward. Even if the Government were epared to behind the 
Sesihion arrived atin 1876, and introduce the secant feat priomieinaat epre. 
sentation of nationalities into the election of the ee, wl of Cornet, 
it is doubtful whether that would induce tie leaders of the mercantilo an 
trading community to take an active pa in the debates of a large body, 
where organization and manipulation of votes would be needed to secure an 
real influence. Business men will work on a business Committee and will Spork 
on no other. 

“For the purpose of electing four members of the General Committee under 
section 8, the Bill proposes to divide the twenty-five wards into the four 
following groups orelectoral divisions, the Commissioners of each of which will 
elect one member from among the entire body of Municipal Commissioners :— 














Wards 
Name of group. comprised in | Population. 
group. 
1 | 2 | 3 
Northern Division oon lto 6 215,555 
Central —,, Site 7 to ll 164,328 
Southern ms ie 12 to 19 124,059 
to 25 145,419 


Suburban _,, at 20 


“This arrangement, which is based upon population, will be conve- 
nient for engineering and conservancy purposes, and will correspond more 
closely with the municipal needs of each division and the work to be done, 
than one framed with reference to area, taxation, or yoting power. As each 
division must be composed of contiguous wards and meat be of a manageable 
area, the scale of population cannot be made absolutely uniform; but it must 
be borne in mind that the population of many of the wards in the Southern 
and Suburban Divisions will tend to increase, while on the other hand it is one 
of the objects of the Bill and of the further legislation which may be found 
necessary to Etna overcrowding and thus reduce population in the Northern 
and Central Wards. I observe that a proposal to break up Calcutta into divi- 
sions for the purpose of electing the members of the General Committee who 
are elected by the elected Commissioners was brought forward by my friend, 
Babu Kally Nauth Mitter, in 1894, but was rejected as being illegal under the 
present law. I am glad to be able to appeal to his great authority in support 
of the principle of electoral divisions. That principle will, I believe, ensure they 
adequate representation on the General Committee of all parts of Calcutta; it 
will harmonise the local interests of the wards with the general interests of the 
town; it will place the four elected members ina very strong position as 
representing each a group of wards, while at the same time it will not diminish 
the influence of the Ward Commissioners, but ‘will focus it and enable it to 
be exercised more effectively through the divisional members, 

“The four seats reserved to Government will enable it not only to secure 
adequate representation of its own important interests in the town, but also, if 
need be, to provide for a Muhammadan member and to nominate at least one 
Commissioner as the special representative of the humbler working men of all 
ranks and trades who earn their livelihood in Calcutta and who are at present 
wholly unrepresented. As Sir Henry Harrison observed in 1885,— 

‘Not only do the Jabouring classes in Calcutta, important as their interests are, get 
no poaroseniation under the present system, but there are some of them who, by their depend- 
ent relation to the M ty, ially need it. I-mean those classes with whose freedom 
of action we are compelled, in the interests of the community at large, to inferfere. Such 

_ are the residents in bustees, whom we have to displace in eet. out crowded localities ; the 

carters whom we tax first for using tho streets, and then for keoping their cattle within 
ipal limits (there are 17,060 carts licensed in Caloutta); the gowa 

ed to prosecute in hundreds because they will not comply with our requirements 4 


« 








vegards the stabling of their cows, and who ought to be placed under much closer survei 

po paladins g aahed by milk; the ahobees, pre for the same aol st hii 
pat brought under sanitary regulations as soon as the Suburbs come into our hands,’ 

“Tam confident that there will be no difficulty in finding a European or 
Native Commissioner who will undertake to acquaint himself with the needs 
and grievances of these classes and to become their representative upon the 
General Committee, Provision has been made in section 3 of the Bill for 
constituting the first General Committee as soon as the new Act comes into 
force, and in section 45 for holding general elections in March, 1900, when it is 
proposed that the body of Commissioners now about to be elected should vacate 
office. 

 Sub-Committces.—Section £8 empowers the General Committee to delegate 
any of their powers or duties to Sub-Committees nominated by them. ‘The 
numbers of these Sub-Committees are limited to six, and none of their 
members need be members of the General Committee. The General Com- 
mittee is to fix the time within which a Sub-Committee is to report; and all the 

oceedings of such Committees must be confirmed by the General Committee. 
Cinder section 93 fees will be paid to members of the General Committee and 
of Sub-Committees. 

“ The Chairman and Deputy Chairman.—As in Bombay, the entire executive 
power is vested by section 20 in the Chairman subject to such express limita- 
tions as are elsowhere laid down. his will do away with the present un- 
certainty as to the functions of the ixecutive. The power of appointing the 
Chairman is vested in the Local Government as under the existing law, and the 
Bill also withdraws from the Commissioners the discretion they have hitherto 
exercised of fixing the Chairman’s sa and house-rentallowance. A Govern- 
ment officer specially selected for this difficult and important post is placed in 
a wholly false positioff by the present law which makes him dependent on the 
good-will of the Commissioners for an addition to his pay which, owing to 
the great cost of living in Calcutta, is in most cases no more than is required 
‘to save him from positive loss while holding the appointment of Chairman. 

‘¢ Provision has also been made for the appointment by Government of a 
aeeay Chairman who must ordinarily possess engineering and architectural 
qualifications. The new building frees will greatly extend the duties 
of the Chairman, and it is essential for him to have the assistance of a 
competent adviser to whom he can on occasion delegate his duties, 

“ Elections.—In view of certain decisions by the High Court, and of the 
uncertainty that has been felt as to the interpretation of sections 19—29 
of the present Act, it is thought desirable to incorporate in the substan- 
tive law a definite wre for municipal elections, instead of leaving 
such matters to be dealt with by rule. The draft sections proposed are 
based for the most part upon sections 19—35 of the Bombay Act, but 
some important changes have been introduced in consultation with Mr, Bricht 
with reference to recent experience. Thus section 43 (J) and (2) provides 
that persons who wish to been rolled as voters must register their names 
in the Assessor's office, and must show that they have paid in their own names 
all rates and taxes due from them for the first two quarters of the municipal 

ear. Section 43 (10) to (21) transfers the duty of revising the list of electors 
om the Chairman to a revising Magistrate who would be selected from 
among the Presidency Magistrates, , 

“Control. Section 22.—The section of the existing Act, conferring certain 
powers of control upon the Government, is framed in ver general terms, and 
would be difficult to put in force effectively. The conditions requisite to give 
the Government jurisdiction to intervene are vaguely stated, and it is almost 
impossible to say what construction should be put upon ‘complaint made,’ 
‘general default,’ and ‘due enquiry.’ Each of these terms would of itself 
givo rise to.a mere agp 

‘On the other hand the present law is unfair to the Commissioners in that 
it gives them no distinct right to show cause against an order, and forces the Go- 
vernment to take the extreme course of at once appointing some person to 
perform the duty Nees to be neglected, instead of calling upon the Commis- 
sioners to perform it themselves within a stated time, The section which the 
Bill substitutes is based upon section 64 of the Madras Act, and gives the Govern- 
ment as ample power of intervention as it need reserve, while at the samo time 








proyiding for a fair enquiry into the facts, and giving the Corporation sufficient, 
opportunity for stating thete view of the matters in dispute. That the Goy- 
ernment ri to have an effective power of interference is, I imagine, 
incontestable, 


“ CHAPTER IV.—MvunictPau OFFICERS AND SERVANTS. 


“This Chapter has been framed so as to secure the following objects, which 
experience has shown to be essential to the efficient working of the municipal 
administration of Caleutta:— 

1) To withdraw from the pstronage of the Corporation the important 
© offices of Rapiness, Surveyor, Health: Officer, Collector and 
Assessor, and other offices with a salary of Rs, 500 a month and 
over. The General Committee, constituted as now proposed, 
will be more likely to make a good selection than so a3 and 
miscellaneous a body as the Corporation, and the scandal that has 
been caused by the canvassing of rival candidates will be avoided. 
Sir Henry Harrison observed in 1890—and the remark has never 
heen eontradicted—that all the Commissioners well knew that the 
Municipality ‘failed most conspicuously in personal questions 
when each Commissioner is subjected to private solicitation and 
unwholesome pressure, and gives his vote under the influence of 
eur very few of which are consistent with the well-being of 

the City. 

(2) To vest * the Chairman the selection of suitable persons to fill all 
offices carrying a salary of less than Rs. 300 a month, together 
with the power of fining, amgpensiin and dismissing persons so 
appcined. To quote Sir Henry Harrison again :—‘A single 
officer acting under a sense of responsibility would dispose of 
these personal questions far more equitably than the Commis- 

sioners as @ body, where individual responsibility is overlaid 
by numbers, and the most unblushing solicitation is practised.’ 

(3) To siebus the Local Government to prescribe the qualifications of 
candidates for employment in the Health, Conservancy and 
Engineering Departments. I trust that this seemingly un- 
important provision may prove to be the germ of a school of 
Sanitary Engineering which will open a new career to educat- 
ed young men and will meet a very real demand. 


“The title of Vice-Chairman has been changed to Controller of Municipal 
Accounts, which more correctly expresses the duties which in practice the present 
Vice-Chairman discharges, 


“PART III.—Finance. 


‘The sections relating to loans reproduce the existing law and further 
provide at Mr. Bright’s suggestion for the preparation of a Loans Budget, its 
consideration by the Corporation and the determination of the sums to be 
borrowed during the year. 

“The sections dealing with the Municipal Funds are based on the corre- 
sponding sections of the Calcutta Act. Sections 103 to 144 are adapted 
from the Bombay Act and lay down more fully than is the case in the 
Calcutta Act the procedure for making payments, investing surplus funds, 
keeping accounts, preparing and passing the budget and auditing the accounts 
of the Corporation, Section 144 imposes on the Chairman the duty of reme- 
dying defects po out by the Auditors. Provision is made for the budget bei 

repared by the Chairman, revised by the General Committee and consi 

y the Corporation, who may refer it back to the General Committee or amend 
it as they think fit subject to the condition first that they must make adequate 
and suitable provision for essential matters, and secondly, that they must 
settle the se ha and determine the rate of taxation between the 15th December 
when the budget will be circulated to individual Commissioners and the last 
‘day of February. No payment can be made by the Chairman except for 
P dana or works 8 y sanctioned or for certain emergent purposes expen- 
_diture on which must be reported. No contract for a purpose requiring the 
‘approval or sanction of some other municipal authority may be man le by the 
Gairman without such approval or sanction, All contracts for sums between 
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Rs. 500 and Rs. 5,000 must be reported to the General Committee, and all con- 
tracts for sums between Rs, 5,000 and one lakh require the Committee’s 
approval, Contracts above one lakh require the approval of Government as 
under the present law. 


“PART IV.—Taxation. 


“Under Sass aged X relating to rates the only change is the transfer of 
authority in purely executive matters from the Commissioners to the Chairman. 
No provision has been made in the Bill for levying a police rate, but the 
Government of India have expressly reserved the right to deal with the 
question by legislation, which may take the form either of levying a local rate 
or of charging certain sum annually against the Municipal Fund, 

“In Chapter XI dealing with the assessment of buildings and land tho 
opportunity has been taken o defining more clearly how the annual value of 
bustee He should be determined, and permitting a building, the valuation of 
which has been reduced on the ground of exceptional circumstances, to be 
revalued when such circumstances have ceased to exist. Section 125 of the 
present Act has also been amplified so as to enable buildings or lands to be 
revalued under certain circumstances. 

“ Chapter XII dealing with the tax on carriages and animals contains no 
material change except. that the executive authority is throughout reserved to 
the Chairman. The definition of carriage to include bicycles and tricycles, and 
the imposition on these of a tax of Rs. 4. year will, 1 believe, add a substantial 
sum to the income of the Corporation. 


“CHAPTER XIII.—Cottecrion or Rates ann Taxes. 


“The draft provisions contained in this part have been framed so as to 
adapt the Bombay procedure for collecting municipal dues to the circumstances 
of Calcutta. ‘They vest all executive functions in the Chairman. Section 193, 
following section 202 of the Bombay Act, requires municipal dues to be paid 
direct into the Municipal Otfice—a system whiclt has been tried with success 
in some mufassal Municipalities in Bengal. 

“ Chapter XIV and Schedule UI embody the amendments rendered neces- 
sary by the High Court decision in the case of the Standard Life Insurance 
Company, when it was held that a Company carrying on business in Calcutta 
could not be assessed to license-tax unless it carried on a business expressly men- 
tioned in the schedule. hey also include some minor amendments introduced 
at the instance of the Corporation. Rules 13 and 14 of the schedule substitute 
a Sub-Committee appointed by the General Committee for ‘a Bench consisting 
of the Chairman or Vice-Chairman and not less than three Commissioners’ 
as the alternative appellate authority under the schedule. 


“CHAPTER XVIII.—WATrTER-sUPPLY. 


“ Under the present Act the supply of filtered water is intermittent; but 
the quantity actually pumped exceeds that which the mains were laid to carry, 
so that the provisions of section 153 with regard to the head of pressure 
during the hours of supply have ceased to be operative and the pressure varies 
greatly in different’ parts of the town. The residents not unnaturally keep 
their taps continually open, in order to take the fullest advantage of any supply 
they can get, and the result is that a large proportion of the existing suppl 
runs to waste. This practice, combined with intermittent pumping dvsagh 
constricted mains, causes the pressure to be so low that in a large section 
of the town, and chiefly at prebent in the Bara Bazar urea, the water does not rise 
above the ground floors. ‘The Commissioners, therefore, must either incur heavy 
expenditure in order to enlarge the mains to meet the present scale of wasteful 
supply and restore the pressure of 30 feet prescribed by section 153 of the Act, 
or must restrict the supply to reasonable limits by preventing waste. The Bill 
adopts the latter alternative, but it adds provisions which are greatly to the 
advantage of the rate-payers. It teniiies for a continuous supply so far 
as may be practicable of both filtered and unfiltered water. The provisions 
in the present Act for checking waste are contained, first in section 158, 
which, with Schedule IX, fixes the size of ferrules with reference to the rating 
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of the house supplied, and thus in theory automatically restricts the quantity 
of water used. It is believed that the so-called ‘pea-ferrules’ are. very 
harassing to the smaller honse-holders, and that it should now be the object 
of the Corporation to restrict, not the fair use of water, but its abuse, The 
check on waste by the use of such minute ferrules is also of doubtful value, 
as even the smallest size of ferrule is capable of delivering 480 gallons in 
eight hours, which would greatly exceed the statu.ory supp y. - In tie revised 
table of ferrules included in Schedule XII of the Biil, all sizes lower than 9 
quarter inch have therefore been omitted. 

_.. “The second check on waste given in the present Act is the power con. 
ferred by section 155 of attaching a water-meter to the pipes of individual houses 
in cases where waste is suspected. This, however, must be at the expense 
of the Corporation; and as a meter costs from Rs. 30 to Rs. 40, and the 
number of house connections will probably at no very distant date ap- 
proximate to 50,000 in the city and suburban areas, it follows that for 
financial reasons the sectiun is now useless for general purposes, although it 
might have been of considerable use if it had been applied from the 
inception of the water-works. ‘The only practicable plan under the con- 
ditions which now prevail is to divide the town into blocks for the pur- 
poses of water-supply, and to keep a check on the consumption of water in 
each district by meters applied to the mains and sub-mains which supply the 
block. The Bill provides for the introduction of this system, which has been 
worked susdsedtall? in a large number of towns in England; and the Chairman 
is authorized by it to recover the value of the water consumed in each block 
over and above the statutory allowance by a percentage charge levied rateably 
in the block on the water-rate bills of connected premises, The existing 
section 145 is retained for use in particular cases, and individuals who 
think themselves aggrieved by the levy of an extra water-rate in the district 
are given the option of claiming a meter for their own houses at a reasonable 
rate of hire. I trust, however, that it may not be necessary in practice to resort 
to the levy of an extra rate on the block. ‘There is, | am told, an instrament 
called a stethoscope which enables waste to be traced to individual houses. 
Those people might fairly be called upon to take meters and pay rent for them 
until they amended their ways and took to closing their taps—with a constant 
supply there is no excuse for leaving a tap open. In other respects the Bill 
follows closely the system already in force in Calcutta and Bombay. 


“CHAPTER XIX.—Dramace, 


“The drainage sections of the Bill are mainly based upon the Bombay 
Act, the most useful clauses of the Calcutta Act, being also incorporated. Of 
new points the following are the most important :— 


(a) The clauses giving the Local Government considerable power of control 
over the outfall of the sewage system, especially with reference to any altera- 
tion in the outfall works made necessary by the decay of river channels—a 
possible, but at present remote contingency attaching to all outfalls into the 
network of tidal creeks which intersect the Salt Water Lakes. ‘These provisions 
embody the orders issued on the outfall works now under construction, which 
were passed under section 274 of the Calcutta Act. 

(b) Care has been taken in drafting the Bill to emphasise the rights of the 
rate-payers, as well as the duties and responsibilities of the Corporation with 
regard to drainage matters. 

(¢) By sections 415 to 322 it is proposed to substitute an unpaid agency 
of licensed plumbers working at rates approved by the General Committee for the 
present insufficient staff of Drainage Inspectors ‘appointed by the Corporation. 
Lhe number of house-connections now amounts to nearly 30,000, which is likely 
to increase, and it is found practically impossible’ at reasonable cost for 
the Corporation to do more than exercise'a general control over house fittings 
__ or to accept responsibility for the repair and maintenance of these fittings with 

all the contingencies of occasional stoppages from misuse. The Bill therefore 

rovides an agency, of which the public must avail themselves, to carry 
out house drainage works at reasonable rates, and the Corporation is bound to 
exercise proper control over this agency, and to punish breaches of the laws 
‘and bye-laws in cases where house fittings are not properly maintained. 








“Under the head of the lighting of streets and public places, the Calcutta 
Act (sections 296 and 297) is singularly meagre, and the provisions in Chapter 
XXV of the Bill are accordingly based upon sections 330-335 of the Bombay 


Act 


“«'The sanitar provisions contained in Chapters XXVI to XXXIII and 
XXXV of the Bill are based mainly on Chapter XV of the Bombay Act; 
which is in many respects more effective than the corresponding sections of 
the Calcutta Act. 


“OHAPTERS XXI ro XX1IV;—Or Srreers ann Bumping Reaurarions. 


“This, Six, in my opinion is the most important part of the Bill. It is also: 
by far the most difficult, and the one on which I am most anxious to invite the, 
fullest criticism from the public. At the same time I do not propose to go, 
into very great detail now. The draft which has been inserted in the Bill is 
based in the main upon the report of the Building Commiersion, but. I have 
imported into it several important provision drawn from foreign sources which, 
] will explain presently. It is still under the consideration of the Building, 
Commision, and their assistance has been, and I trust will be, of the utmost 
value, ‘The Government is under great obligations to the President of the 
Commission for the report that has been submitted and the great mass of 
evidence that has been collected. I desire. myself, both asa Member of the 
Commission and as in charge of this Bill, to tender my most cordial personal 
thanks to babus Kally Nauth Mitter and Nalin Behari Sircar for the help the 
have given me in dealing with these sections. Their knowledge of the condi- 
tions of the native part of the town and the difficulties which have to be met 
there has been invaluable, and I have found them most open-minded and ready 
to vonsider and enter into new proposals. 

‘Now the trouble about a building law is that you have to deal in it 
with two widely different sets of conditions—things as they are and things as 
they ought to be. Things as they are, especially in the native part of the 
town, may be briefly described as chaos, One can easily see how it came 
about. Take Bara Bazar as an illustration. There you have 75 per cont, 
of the surface occupied by solid masonry and the balance made up of narrow 
Janes and tiny courts and yards. No doubt it was originally a bustee consist- 
ing of huts built unsymmetrically all over the place, with narrow passages 
between them which may have been wide enough for the original requirements 
of the place. By degrees the huts were converted into masonry buildings 
and vacant spaces were built up, but the passages remained the same, as it 
was no one’s business and no one’s interest to get them widened. his 
is the process that we see going on everywhere now, and it is a very 
dangerous process, for the passages which are wide enough for huts 12 or 15 
feet high with ventilation through the eaves of the roof and also to some 

(extent through the walls, sre clearly not enough to ventilate an area made of 
huge masses of masonry 40 and 50 feet high. I do not say this is peculiar to 
Calcutta, for it isnot. You see just the same state of things in many continental 
towns which grew up round a central market-place. The streotsin the old 
pes of Cologne are not much wider and certainly not more regular than. in 

ara Bazar, and the same may be said of dozens of other towns. Nor is the 
European business part of Caleutta wholly free from these defects. The streets 
no doubt are wider, but between street and street are great Spaces practically 
filled up by solid masonry. Anda tendency in the same direction may be 
seen eyen in the residential quarter. Compounds are gradually being built up 
and air-space encroached upon, and it is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
Ohowsingties and Theatre Road are going the way of Burra Bazar. 

“ How can this state of things be dealt with by a building law? There 
seem to me to be two solutions. One solution is to say the whole thing is past pray- 
ing for, Chaos it is and chaos it must remain so far as the ordinary building law 
18 concerned, All we cun do is to reconstruct parts of it from time to time, as we 
van find the money, by planning new streets, buying up land and selling it again 
80 a8 to cover the cost of each undertaking, ‘That is a tenable position, and as 
regards some parts of the town it may have to be adopted. No ordinary building 
law can make much impression on Burra Bazar, But for the grea‘er part of the 





town we should, I think, go beyond this /aisser-aller policy. We cannot of course 
make all things new. We cannot take that short way with offending structures 
_which is expressed in the line— 
‘ Diruit, edificat, mutat quadrata rotundis.’ 


But wo can control and check. We can provide that new buildings and 
old buildings reconstructed shall conform to certain ruls, and we can stop the 
building up of vacant spaces. This the Bill attempts to do by sectiovs 367 and 
$72. But the control thus exercised must not be absolute and automatic, or 
grew hardship may result. The Bill gives a certain discretion to the General 

mittee to apply or not to apply the provisions of the Bill in cases where 
buildings are materially altered, Aud in addition to this a general power of 
dispensation is vested in the Government to be exercised on the application of 
any two of the municipal authorities. 

Subject to these safeguards the regulations intended for new buildings 
on new streets will apply to new buildings on old streets and to existing buildings 
when they are re-erected or materially altered. In other words, provisions 
designed for things as they ought to be will apply with certain checks and 
balances to things as they are. 

“Among the provisions relating to new streets and new buildings will be 
found some pucoiptes which have been adapted from modern continental 
legislation. ‘The most important of these is embodied in section 365, which 
runs as follows :— 


‘365. (1) The General Committee may give public notice of their intention to declare 

Seenentn segulalal Gitelbisininitnns ol that in any particular streets, squares or quarters of the 

certain classes of buildings in particular town specified in the notice, or in any specified portions of 
ateedts, squares or quartors, such streets, squares or quarters,— 


(a) continuous building will be allowed subject to the provisions of this Aot relating 
to continuous building, or 

(5) the erection of only detached buildings will be allowed, subjeot to the provisions 
of this Act relating to buildings, or 

(c) the erection of shops will not be allowed without the special pormission of the 

neral Committee, or 

(d) the erection of buildings of the warehouse class will not be allowed without the 
special permission of the General Committee, or 

(c) the, erection of buildings of the warehouse class will be allowed subject to the 
provisions of this relating to such buildings, or 

(/) the elevation and construction of the frontage of all masonry buildings thereafter 
erected or re-erected shall, in respect of their architectural features, be such 
as the General Committee may consider suitable to the locality, or 

(g) the erection of huts will not be allowed without the special permission of the 
General Committee. 


‘(2) Every such notice shall be published in such manner as the General Commiltee 
may think fit, and shall eo a period within which objections will be received. 

«(8) Tho General Committeo shall consider all objections received within the sai 
period, and may then prepare, a declaration relating to the streets, squares or quarters 
referred to in the notice, and submit the declaration to the Local Government, together 
with the said objections (if any) and their report upon them, 

‘(4) The Local Government, after considering the said objections (if any), may confirm 
the declaration, and before doing so may modify it, but not so as to extend its effest. 

‘(5) When any such declaration has been so confirmed, it shall be published in the 
Calcutta Gazette and shall take effect from the date of such publication.’ 


“This principle has been accepted and acted upon in a number of con- 
tinental towns, notably in Vienna, which in 1890 took in a large area of suburbs, 
as Calcutta did in 1889, and at once appointed a Building Commission to con- 
sider the probable results of the change. The report of this Commission and 
the draft Bill annexed are most instructive documents, and I. have made muc 
use of them in drafting portions. of the Bill, The section I have quoted 
departs, however, from the continental principle in so far as it does not 
attempt to fix outright and embody in the law the streets and quarters 1% 
which particular sorts of buildings shall or shall not be allowed. That, I 
submit, would be impossible at present. We cannot foresee with certainty the 
details of the future development of Caleutta. One can say in a general way 
that a European residential quarter is likely to be formed in Alipore and 
Ballygunge, and may extend southward as far as drainage and water-supply 
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ied by mills, docks and wharves. Years ago one would have locat 
the residential quarters along the river bank, but the waterway is too 
yalnuable commercially for that to be ible at the present day, and the glories 
of Garden Reach are now a thing of the past. Beyond these general proposi- 
tions it is at present impossible to go, and obviously no precise differenti tion 
of quarters can be based upon what I have just said, I venture to think, 
therefore, that the expedient adopted in the Bill isin principle a sound one. 
I trust that the clause as to architectural features will be accepted. Tho idea 
is not a new one. It is at least as old as the Renaissance when the people of 
Siena created a special department for beautifying their city, the wficiali del 
ornato, the decorative department, whose influence on the streets can be traced 
even now. I have no doubt Calcutta architects will rise to the occasion when 
the temptation to sacrifice everything to gaining an inch of space is withdrawn. 
_ “Another. point for which Iam indebted to continental practice is the 
distinction between continuous building, that is to say, building in rows of 
houses like a London street, and detached buildings of the villa type. It isa 
convenient distinction, as it enables you to formulate distinct rules for the two 
classes of buildings. Thus in the case of dwelling-houses built in streets where 
continuous building is allowed, the Bill provides for clear space at the back 
equal to half the height of the house, while a dwelling-house built ina quarter 
reserved for detached building must have a clear space all round equal to the 
height of the house. So far as new streets and new buildings are concerned, 
the rules will, I believe, work well, but my friend Babu Kally Nauth Mitter 
pointed out to me the other day that their application to existing streets will 
require’ very careful consideration, where you have streets of continuous 
building separated by large spaces filled up by detached buildings, In connexion 
with continuous building, | may add that the Bill proposes to introduce the 
continental system of fixing a building line four feet behind the street align- 
ment. Both terms are defined in the Bill. Practically it means this, that a 
man building on a street cannot put his main front wall on the alignment. 
He must put it four feet back. But he may use this four feet for verandahs, por- 
ticos, oriels, balconies, steps and decorative projections of all kinds. It is claimed 
for this system that it gots rid of a host of vexations disputes about projections, 
that it adds to the air space, and that it encourages decorative methods of 
domestic architecture. 


“The Bill follows the Vienna draft proposals in respect of a third point of 
considerable importance. It distinguishes between provisions relating mainly 
to sanitary considerations, such as ventilation and the like, and provisions relat- 


ing to construction. The former it proposes to embody once for all in the law, * 


on the ground that they. rest upon permanent principles which are matters of 
settled doctrine and are not liable to vary from time to time. The latter it 
relegates toa schedule as being liable to change, and provides a procedure by 
which the schedule can be altered. This, I think, is reasonable. Illustrations 
will occur to every one. For instance, a new process in the manufacture of 
iron might greatly increase the strength of iron beams, and in that case the 
prescribed dimensions might be reduced, But it would be absurd to have to 
amend the Act for that parpose. 


‘Finally, . before leaving this part of the Bill, I must draw attention to 
sections 364 and 489 tc 450, which introduce in two different forms the 
continental principle of the reallotment of building sites. In a great 
many cases the alignment of anew street, whether designed on the 
radial, the rectangular, or the circular system, divides the blocks of land owned 
by individuals irregularly so as to leave a number of odd pieces, triangular, 
segmental and the like, which cannot be fitted into any orderly system of 
building. In such cases if the frontage of the buildings is laid on or parallel 
to the alignment of the street, their plan must be more or less oblique; 
while conversely-if the houses are built on a rectangular plan, their front- 
ages will run obliquely to the line of the street. If the proprietary blocks 
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together all the proprietary sites in a building block, cut them up into suitable 
building sites, and give them back to the proprictors, The division is to be 
made in such a manner ‘ihat every ground proprietor shall get a share 
in the aggregute value of the reallotted plots of land proportionate to the share 
which he had in the aggregate value of the plots before reallotment.’ It sounds 
at first rather intricate, but it is nothing like as puzzling as a batwara which is g 
familiar thing, and it has been work oe with the consent of the 

roprietors concerned, at Basel in Switzerland, at ainz, in Hamburg and at 
Galogne, and it is proposed to extend it by special legislation to the whole of 
Prussia, Obviously it must add materially to the value of the land. As applied 
to bustees, it seems to offer a ready means of getting over the practical difficulties 
of remodelling them without compelling the Corporation to aoguine the entire 
land and without any hardship to the proprietors. The cost of the procedure 
would be the value of the huts, less materials given back to the owners, and 
the value of the land taken up for roads, less the value of existing roads 
surrendered, - 

“An alternative procedure borrowed from the scheme for Vienna and 
embodied in section 364 provides on the application of the owners of not less 
than half the area affected for throwing together unsuitable lots, dividing them 
into suitable building sites, and selling them by auction. This is said to have 
worked well in several continental towns. 

“ Both procedures seem to deserve consideration. It is obvious that some 
special powers are necessary to secure regular building sites on new streets and 

‘at the value of regular sites will be greater than that of irregular ones, 


“CHAPTER XXXIV.—Recisrration or Birrus ann Deatus. 


“In connexion with the question of securing the early reporting of deaths 
from plague, the Government has been led to consider the desirability 
of improving the entire system of registering deaths in Calcutta, Owing to the 
fact that the registrars and sub-regirtrars are mere clerks who have no medical 
knowledge, the entries relating to the cause of death in column 8 of the form 
in the eleventh schedule of the present Act are in a large proportion of cases 


' gpd untrustworthy. Of the 70 persons who on an average die every day 


in Calcutta, the returns show that from one-third to one-half have had no medi- 
cal attendant, and in all these cases the cause of death is more or less a matter 
of conjecture. The evils of this state of things are obvious, more especially 
in view of the increasing tendency on the part of foreign nations to restrict 
privileges in respect of quarantine to vessels coming from ports which can 
show accurate vital statistics. In order to comply with these requirements, 
the chapter relating to the registration of births and deaths has been entirely 


recast in the Bill. ‘The important points are the following :— 


(1) by section 552 no corpse can be removed from a building for 
burial or cremation without a certificate in the form of 
amended Schedule XI ; 

(2) section 555 requires the relatives and friends of the deceased to 

. procure the certificate ; 

(8) section 556 obliges the registrar of the district to give a certificate 
free of charge; 

(4) section 557 obliges medical men to furnish this certificate of their 
own motion within 24 hours of the death of any one whom 
they have attended ; 

(5) section 562 provides that if a corpse is brought to a burial or 
ena ground without a certificate, it shall be detained there 
till the friends procure a certificate, or the registrar in charge of 
8 P ecaon satisfies himself by enquiry as to the cause of 

Cath ; 
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> (8) section 553 authorises the Chairman to license medical prac- 
t titioners as registrars. 












“The above scheme is calculated to bring about a great improvement in the 
mortuary statistics of Calcutta, and to prove useful, not only in respect of grave 
epidemic diseases such as plague, but as a measure of sanitary administration, 
The only danger to be apprehended is thut the poster classes who do not 
employ licensed medical practitioners may have difficulty in procuring certifi- 
cates. This, however, is merely a quostion of organisation. Section 556 
obliges the District Registrar to attend fre» of charge for the purpose of granting 
such certificates, and if enough registrars are appointed no delay should occur. 
~ Under section 546 (?) the Local Government has power to determine the number 

~~ of districts, each of which must have a registrar whose qualifications will be 
laid down under section 564, In case of epidemics the Chairman may 
appoint additional registrars under section 546 (3). The system will no doubt 
cost more than that now in foree; but, having regard to the large number of 
medical men in Calcutta, and the keen competition between them, it seems 
possible that qualified medical practitioners will be willing to accept the position 
of district registrar on a small salary for the sake of the practice which the 
office will bring with it. 

“Chapter XX XVIII, which is based on the recommendations of the Calcutta 
Building Commission, modifies the Land Acquisition. Act in some material 
points. Section 584 extends the power of the Corporation to acquire land and 
buildings; section 585 creates a presumption, which in the case of uvhealthy 
areas may be conclusive, that the market value of perty so acquired is 
twenty-five times its annual value as entered in the municipal assessment book. 
Section 588 further empowers the Corporation to wansfer land acquired by 
them to a Company or a private individual for the purpose of carrying out 
improvements in accordance with a regular scheme. 

“The procedure proposed for the framing of bye-laws in Chapter XXXIX 
of the Bill is new. t will give both the public and the Corporation ample 
opportunity of expresing their views, and will leave the final decision, as it is 
left by the présent Act, to the Government. 

“ The scheme of Chapter XL, which brings together in one place all penalties 
imposed, is borrowed from the Bombay Act. ‘The Bill makes no material 
changes in the existing scale of penalties. 

“Chapter XLI, dealing with procedure, has also been adapted from the 
Bombay Act. Power has been taken to eppcins special Magistrates for the trial 
of offences against the Act, as experience has shown that the Hono. Magis- 
trat#s, before whom a large proportion of municipal cases come, are di atory in 
their procedure and impose merely nominal penalties. Provisions have also 
been introduced for the purpose of securing the more active co-operation of the 
Police in the administration of the law. 

‘Chapter XLIJ reproduces the provisions of the present Act relating to the 
alteration of the limits of Caleutta and contains an important section (659) 
fring power to extend to Howrah by notification any specified portion oS the 

ill subject to such restrictions and modifications as may be thought fit. Of the 
necessity of some measure of this kind I believe no one who is acquainted 

_ With the facts will entertain any doubt, 
; “The sanitary condition of Howrah is indeed in its way quite as deplorable 
as that of Calcutta. Although the town as a whole is not overcrowded, some of 
’ the bustees in it furnish examples of the’ worst forms of overcrowding, The 
number of public latrines is insufficient ; the 26,000 private latrines, both Atcha 
and pucka, are as bad as those of Calcutta ever were, and the staff of sweepers is 
‘too small to clean them properly. Besides the privies, there are in Howrah about 
2,500 ols which receive sullage and urine. It is believed that only one- 
eighth of this liquid sewage is removed by the sullage carts, and that the remainder 
sinks into the soil, drains into tanks and road-side chatinelé or disappears by 
evaporation. The drainage of the town is at present effected by about 3 miles 


Sof pucka and 80-miles ofkutcha drains, m 
* “constructed, A regular system of sex srage an fie drited, 
* but the difficulty of finding a suitable outfall is extreme, and the Mufticipality 
* ‘is not at present in a position to borrow the amount, roughly estimated at about - 
* 25 lakhs, which a suitable drainage scheme would cost. A supply of filtered 
water was introduced recently, and is said to have already greatly reduced 
the mortality from cholera, but it must be materially extended before its 
full benefit can be felt. Effective building regulations are greatly needed, 
particularly in the bustees, where the a and increasiug population \ of 
mill hands finds lodgings. The stables and cowsheds throughout the town 
* re in a terribly insanitary condition, and are reported to be the most fertile 
source of surface pollution. ‘The municipal law in foree in Howrah is the 
© Bengal Municipal Act of 1884, which is altogether inadequate to meet the wants 
of the town, and contains no provisions whatever for preventing the spread of 
dangerous diseases. From thesanitary point of view, Howrah is virtually a suburb, 
of Calcutta ; its population in 1891 was 116,606, respresenting an increase of, 
28'4 per cent. on the population recorded in 1881 ; it is the head-quarters of the 
East Indian Railway, and contains a large number of factories which attract 
operatives from the neighbouring districts; and any outbreak of disease in 
owrah would almost. certainly spread to Calcutta. Owing to the constant 
intercourse between the two towns, the people of Howrah are familiar with the 
system of taxation and municipal administration that is in force in Calcutta, and 
it will be simpler and easier to extend portions of the Calcutta Act from time 
to time, in accordance with the growing needs of Howrah, than to enact a 
special statute for the latter town. The Bill provides for notice being given 
of the intention to extend any portions of the Act and for the hearing of objec- 
tions. 

“That, Sir, is the Bill. It isa large measure. and the introduction in the 
constitution of the proposed General Committee of the principle of proportionate 
representation is, I allow, a new departure. Butit is an honest attempt to solve 
a problem which at all times and in all countries must remain a difficult one— 
that of giving to a numerical minority the rights to which it is entitled, not 
merely in its own interests, but in the interests of the community of which it 
forms part. Lappeal to those who in this Council represent the dominant 
majority on the Corporation as it now exists to accept it m the spirit in which 
it is meant and to accept it the more cordially as it seeks to realize the ideal 
set before us by their great predecessor, the Hon'ble Kristo Das Pal—the ideal 

© of uniting Europeans and Natives in the wise, progressive and energetic govern- 
* ment of this City.” 





The Motion was put and agreed to. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Ristxy applied to the President to suspend the sgt of 
Business for the purpose of introducing the Bill. “ 


The Hon’ble Basu SurEnpRaNATH BanerJeE said :—‘I-desire with refer- 
ence to this motion to say— 


The How’ble THE Presipent said:— It is a point of order for the Presi- 
dent, and I cannot hear any discussion upon it.” 


The Hon’ble Basu Surenpranatu Banerser said:—‘‘I desire to enter my 
protest, and I ask that it be recorded.” 


‘The Hon’ble rae Preswpenr said;—‘TI will take a note of the Hon'ble 
Member’s intervention, but I cannot allow a point of order to be discussed. 
There is no protest against a point of order. I think the Council will have 
seen from. the very exhaustive speech with which the Hon'ble Mr. Risley 
has instructed us, that this Bul although it is a large Bill, involves 
really only one large point of principle, and that the rest of it consists 
mainly. of a mass of details. cannot conceive it possible that the 
most able and anxious speaker and defender of the present state 0 
things can wish to discuss, on the motion for referring the Bill to a Select 
Committee, all the details to which Mr. Risley has oe referring to-day, 


. 





As a matter of fact the introduction of the Bi 
long* delayed, We have lost much time during the present cold weather, 
partly because the report of the Building Commission was not ready and 

ly because we were not able to get the whole time of our Assistant Secre- 
tary, altliough he has worked very hard on the Bill. But we are anxious 
to have the Hill laid before the public as soon as possible, and to have it 
referred to the Corporation and to allthe Associations, and to everybody who 
can give advice to the Select Committee. The main principle of the Bill is 
—. we!l understood by every one in Calcutta whose opinion is worth 
ving in the matter. Hon’ble. Members present could stand up now, if 
they chose, and discuss the whole principle of the Bill, and therefore 
there is no reason whatever, from the point of view of the public in- 
terest, to object to the suspending of the rules to enable us to get through 
<the purely formal stages of introducing the Bill and moving that it be 
read in Council and of the Secretary reading the title of the Bill. ‘This will 
enable us to circulate the bill for opinion at onee. When the Bill comes to be 
referred to a Select Committee, Hon'ble Members will have full opportunity 
to discuss it to their heart’s content, and I am prepared to sit de die in diem 
until they have been heard. In the meantime, I see no reason why the rules 
should not be suspended for the purpose of introducing the Bill and reading 
the title, and J suspend the rules accordingly.” 
The Hon’bie ‘I’ Prestvent having declared the Rules susponded— 


The Hon’ble Mr. Risuey introduced the Bill and moved that it be read 
in Council. 


The Motion was put and agreed to. 
The Bill was read accordingly. 


EXTENSION OF THE POLICE ACT, V OF 1861. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Prair introduced the Bill to extend certain portions, of 
the Police Act, V of 1861, to the ‘Town and Suburbs of Calcutta, and moved 
that it be read in Council, He said:— 

“ At the last meeting of the Council, T explained that Act V of 1861, which 
is in force only within the general ey district, the polive of which are under 
the control of the Inspector-General of Police, has no application to the town 
and suburbs of Calcutta, the police of which are placed under the administrative 
control of the Commissioner of Police. I also pointed out that the police of the 
suburbs and-town of Calcutta are governed by two special Acts. I further 
indicated the neccssity for extending certain portions of Act V of 1841, as 
&umended by Act VIIL of 1895, to the town and suburbs of Calcutta, so that the 
Government may be armed with the power of quartering additional police in 
disturbed areas at the expense of ‘the inhabitants ; and that injured persons may 
be provided with a sure and simple means of recovering compensation, What 
I said as to tho necessity for legislation has been emphasized by recent events 
in another presidency town, and itis alsosomewhat remarkable that my allusion 
to the pos-ibility of incendiarism forming part of the programme of some 
future disturbers of the public peace has received iach speedy and apt 
illustration in the ill-fated city of Bombay. ‘The Bill which I now intro- 
duce consists of only two sections, the material portions of the Act which it is 
sought to extend to the town and suburbs of Calcutta having been referred 
to in the form of a schedule. The principal sections which it is sought to 
extend, with certain modifications suitable to local circumstances, are sovtions 
15 and 15A, and I desire on this occasion to add nothing to the observations 
I made at the last meeting of the Council with reference to those sect:ons.” 


The Motion was put and agreed to. 
The Bill was read accorJingly. 
The Council adjourned to Saturday, the 26th instant. 


Re ox cake ag P. G. WIGLEY, 

"The 29th March, 1898, ) Offy. Asstt. Secy. to the Govt. of Bengal, 
Steg atl 2 hi 5 Salant * Legislative Dept. 
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CHITTAGONG CYCLONE. 


JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
Calcutta, the 28th Murch 1898. 


RESOLUTION—No, 1829J. 


Reap— 

A letter, No. 2125C., dated the 26th January 1898, from the Commissioner of 
Chittagong, reporting on tho late cyclone in the Chittagong district, the South 
Lushai Hills, and the Chittagoug Jill Tracts. 

Read also— 

Telegrams and reports previously received from the Commissioner on the subject, 

A letter, No. 1503J.D., dated the 9th November 1897, to the Commissioner, asking 
for definite and final information as to the loss of life caused by the eyclone 
aud the storm-wive which accompanied it. 

A minute revorded by the Hon’ble Mr. (, 0. Stevens, Officiating Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, on the 26th November 1897, on the subject. 

On the night of the 24th October 1897, the Chittagong district was visited 
by a cyclone of extraordinary violence. The cyclone was accompanied by a series 
of storm-waves more disastrous than the cyclone itself. The main force of the 
disturbance was felt across the whole breadth of the district from about fourteen 
miles north of Chittagong town to a point about four miles south of Cox’s 
Bazar, a distance of some seventy miles. In the southern portion of this tract 
lies the delta of the Mahamuri river. The low-lying lands of this delta and 
of the islands which lie off it were completely swept by the storm-waves. In 
many villages half the inhabitants were drowned. The survivors found their 
houses levelled to the ground, their crops entirely destroyed, a great part of 
their cattle drowned, and themselves without any stores of food or clothing. 

2. Vigorous steps were at once taken by the local officers to ensure that 
to these disasters should not be added suffering or death from starvation. ‘The 
availuble officers were placed each in charge of a defined tract, funds were 
placed at their disposal by the Famine Relief Committee, and urrangements 
were made for the immediate distribution to. those who had suffered most 
severely of food, clothing and building material, or the means of buying 
these necessaries. In the following month, the Officiating Lieutenant-Governor 
himself visited the district and considered, in consultation with the local 
officers, the further means which should be taken for relief of the sufferers 
and repair of the damage caused by the disaster. 

3. Loss of life and private property.—The Oommissioner has reported the 
total loss of life due to the cyclone to be about 14,000 persons. It is estimate: ) 
that about 15,000 cattle were drowned. The rice crop, which had promised to 
be a 20 anna one, was in the tract submerged by the storm-wave entirely 
destroyed; in a further belt of country it was reduced to a four-anna crop 
of damaged grain; the rest of the district yielded a 14-anna crop. This 
loss, coming as it did on the top of two bad seasous, was peculiarly unfortunate. 
Throughout the affected tract houses and huts were unroofed and demolished, 
To afford some help in repairing this last loss, an immediate reduction of 
one-half was made in the rates of the forest tolls in the severely affected tracts, 
fees on passes for cutting building materials in the khas mahal forests were 
entirely remitted, and the Cullector procured 10,000 bamboos from the hills for 
gratuitous distribution in the worst villages where building materials were not 


~-sto-be had. 


4, Health of the inhabitants of the affected area.—For somo days, the sub- 
merged tract was strewn with the corpses of men and cattle drowned in the 
stcrm-wave. Every effort was made to secure the water-supply from 

ollution, but, as was to be anticipated, cholera broke out with great virulence 
am places. It was reported to the Commissioner during his recent visit 
to Kutubdia that in this island alone no less than 1,300 deaths from 
cholera had occurred since the cyclone. No information is furnished as to 
the mortality which attended the epidemic in the remaining portion of the 
affected area. The Civil Surgeon Loe been authorized to entertain Hospital 
Assistants and to purchase medicines for distribution in the affected parts ‘from 


all 
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the funds placed at the disposal of the District Magistrate by the Central 
Committee of the Famine Relief Fund. It is hoped that these measures will 
prove successful in arresting the progress of the epidemic. 

5, Revie operations.—The fund at the disposal of the District Magistrate 
for carrying on relief operations amounted to Ks. 65,104. This was mde up 
of (1) a grant of Rs. 5,000 made by the Famine Relief Committee, (2) a sum of 
Rs, 4,000 transferred from the Noakhali Relief Fund, (3) Rs. 2,209, biing the 
balance of the Chittagong Relief Fund, and (4) Rs. 8,895 collected by public 
subscriptions. Up to the middle of January last the expenditure amounted to 
Rs. 80,89, a balance of Rs. 84,205 being left in the hands of the District 
Magistrate. ‘he Commissioner has satisfied himself that the relief administered 
has been sufficient to prevent any loss of life by starvation. Relief works 
were opened, but were not found to answer, partly because the adult males 
had migrated to Arracan in thousands to cut crops, and partly because 
the loans advanced by Government had placed the people in a position to 
repair their own private embankments. The number of persons requiring relief 
at present is considerably diminished by the exodus to Arracan, and will be still 
further reduced when the labourers return from that district with their 
earnings. In these circumstances, the Commissioner has already withdrawn 
some of the officers specially deputed to superintend the relief operations, and 
is restricting relief within narrower limits. He would, however, give gratui- 
tous relief for some time more to widows and orplians, and to the women 
and children whose bread-winners have gone to Arracan. He would also 
continue medical aid until the rains bring the usual diminution of cholera, 
This course has the Lieutenant-Governor’s appr oval. 

6. Loins.—The Commissioner was at first authorized to distribute one 
lakh of rupees under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. Subsequent enquiries 
showed, however, that loans under the Land Improvement Advances Act 
for the repair of embankments were more urgently needed. The authority 
of Government was therefore obtained to distribute one lakh of rupees under 
the latter Act, the amount allotted for loans under the former being at the 
same time reduced to Rs. 50,000. Loans amounting to Rs. 85,162 have 
already been distributed under the Land Improvement Advances Aét. 
ris ETP for loans under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act are being registered, 
and the total amount applied for already exceeds a lakh of rupees. These 
applications will be taken in hand after those for the grant of loans for the 
repair of embankments have been disposed of. ‘T'o be of full uso, they should 
be dealt with promptly. 

7. Remission of revenue. —The Commissioner has separately submitted 
proposals recommending the remission of revenue in temporarily-settled 
estates, amounting to Rs. 1,34,295, which are being considered in the Revenue 
‘Department of this Governmeut. 

8. Damage dove to public buildings, embaniments, roads, bridges, ce —Almost 
all the public buildings have suffered. At Chittagong the salt golas were 
wrecked. An estimate has been prepared for rebuilding them at a cost of 
Rs. 51,175. ‘The offices of the General Manager of the Court of Wards and of 
the khas tahsildars at Satkania and Patiya were completely blown down, while 
the Sadar Tahsil office was entirely unroofed. ‘Che sub-tahsil offices in 
Satkania, Cox’s Bazar and Patiya, and the post and telegriph offices in the 
south of the district had all to be rebuilt ; and mest of the elineabaticas were 
also wrecked. The mufassal dispensaries were either seriously damaged or 
destroyed, but have been re-constructed by the Dispensary Committees; and the 
school buildings, with the exception of the larger ones, have also mostly been 
rebuilt. Orders have also been issued for the reconstruction of the Munsife’ 
Courts at Raojan, Patiya and Satkania, and the funds required for the purpose, 
viz., Rs. 9,400, will be provided in next year’s budget. 1t has been decided to 4) 
hand over to the Public Works Department the embankments round the island || 
of Kutubdia. The cost of their restoration has been estimated at Rs, 40,221. ‘| 
Almost all the roads, bridges and buildings belonging to the District Board were 
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cither destroyed or damaged. Pending the submission of a revised budget id 
the Board, the Liistrict Engineer has heen furnished with an advance to enab 
him to deal. with urgent repairs. 

9. Damage done to the Shipping and Pot.—The English vessels eseaped — 
very lightly, considering the violence of the cyclone, The native craft, 
however, fared badly. Five brigs have been officially reported to have sunk 
m the river. As these wrecks are considered to be a source of danger to 
the navigation of the river, the Marine Department has arranged with the 
officer in charge of Sub-Marine Defences to blow them up. 

The Norman’s Poimt Light-house has been slightly damaged, but the 

lantern of the Kutubdia Light-house, as well as the dwelling-houses of the light- 
keepers and the oil godown have been entirely destroyed. As it was impossible 
to repair the light, an indent for a third order flashing light has been sent to 
England. Pending its arrival, temporary arrangements for lighting have been 
made by the Port Commi-sioners with the assistance of the old six-wick burner 
and pressure lamp with temporary back reflectors, This light is visible ata 
distance of 17 miles. Jn addition to this, blue-liglits are burnt every half-hour 
from srnset to sunrise. Estimates have sae been sanctioned for the 
re-erection of the light-keepers’ houses and store godowns. 

10. South Lusiar Hills.— In the South Lushai Hills also great damage was 
done to the buildings and roeds, as well as to the standing crops. Some villages 
have suffered seriously ; others little. No lives have, however, been lost. An 
exponditure of Rs. 11,197 has been sanctioned Ly Government for clearing 
roads and for repairing camps as well as buildings damaged by the cyclone 
at Lungleh and Demagizi. 

ll. Chittagong Hill Tracls,—'The tract of country that has. suffered most 
here is that lying between and along the banks of the Mahamuri and Karnafali 
rivers. The total loss of human lives is reported to lave been 55, and that of 
cattle 1,500, The wumber of boats lost was 1,760, excluding those carried 
away during the storm in the Chakma circle. Considerable damage was done to 
crops in the Bohmong and Chaka circles, while in Rangamati the Government 
teildings suffered greatly. 

12. Conelusion.—The Lieutenant-Governor is glad to learn that: all 
the officers who were employed on relief operations have given satisfaction in 
the discharge of their very onerous duties. ‘Lhe thanks of Government are due 

to them and to the Commissioner, Mr. Collier, and the Collector, Mr. Anderson, 

on whom devolved the task of organizing relief, as also to Captain Good, the 

Port Officer, io whose foresight and exertions it was mainly due that the 

vessels in the port suffered so little. The promptitude with which the Provin- 
cial Famine Kelicf Committee provided funds for the relief of the destitute 

sufferers and the liberality of Maharaja Sir Jotendra Mohun Tagore Bahadur 

K.C.8.1., Nawab Sir Khwaja Ahsunulluh Bahadur, Kc.1.2., Babu Monindra) 

Chandra Nandi of Cossimbazar, Raja Rajendra Narayan Roy Chowdry 

Bahadur of Bhawal, Raja Mohima Ranjan Roy Chowdhuri of Kakina, Babu 

Kalikissen Tagore of Calcutta, and Mr. P. C. Sen, Barrister-at-law, also 

deserve the grateful acknowledgments of Government. Nawab Sir Khwaja 

Absunullah Baladur, K.c.1.2,, has further to be thanked for placing the steam- 
launch Barvagvre at the disposal of the Commissioner at a time when he was 

greatly in need of such assistance. 

Orpir.—Ordered that a copy of this Resolution, together with copies of 
the Commissioner’s report and the minute of the Officiating Lieutenant- 
Governor, be forwarded to the Government of India for information, 

Ordered also, that copies of the Resolution be forwarded to the Commis- 
sioner of Chittagong and the Revenue and Marine Departments of this 
Government, and that the Resolution be published in the Calcutta Gazette. 


By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 


D. J. MACPHERSON, 
Cg. Seeretary to the Govt. of Bengal. 
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For the week ending the 28th March 1898. 2 
Burdwan.— ora Norain. Weather hot. Harvesting of radi crops and of potatoes continues. 
Pressing of sugarcane nearly over. Some cattle-pox report Came rice selling as 
follows :— 


- Bre. 
Sadar ... a a ia 1D to 18 
Kalna ... Nie wed eas 
Katwa ... SS $3 nt 1} 
Raniganj 83 ws am 15 


Birbhum.—No rain. Weather hot. Pressing of sugarcane continues. Price of com- 
moh rice at Sadar 13:8 seers, and at Rampur Hat 15 seers per rupee. Fodder sufficient. 


Bankura.—Rainfall nil. Weather hot. Pressing of sugarcane almost over. Fodder 
and. water sufficient. Sporadio cow-pox reported. mmon rice sells at 15 seers per rupee 
at Sadar and Vishnupur. ma 

Midnapore.—No rain. Prospects of boro paddy, indigo and til good, Prices of 
common rice :— 


cG 


B8rs. 
re eee oe oe oo 13} 
Al ace see ace ow I rrupee, 
Tamluk one eee see NEO " , 


Hooghly.—No rain. Lands are being pro for jute and vegetables, but rain 
is spatitedt0 Tacilitate ploughing. Oommon rice a 11 to 18} seers ba rupee. 

Howrah—No rain. Weather hot and close. Harvesting of rabi continues. Rain 
badly wanted to assist ploughing. Fodder and water sufficient. Common rice sells at 11 
to 13 seers per rupee. 

24-Parganas.—Rainfall nil. Days hot and nights cool. Prospects of ‘crops fair. Rain 
is very badly wanted for tillago of lands. No oattle-disoase. Fodder ail wobec sufficient. 
Common rice sells as follows :— 


Srs, 
ssa ; acs an we 10 to a 
arasa ose eee eee 1 
Basirhat a eae aes 133 per rupee. 
Diamond Harbour oa ooo eee 18 


Nadia.—No rain. Weather gotting hot. Rabi harvest proceeding. Ploughing con- 
tinues, but rain wanted in places. Common rice sells at 114 to 144 seers per etn, Bors 
and water sufficient. Oattle-diseaso reported from somo places. 


Murshidabad.—No rain. Weather seasonable. where 4 of rabi crops continues. 


Prospects of indigo and mulberry are hopeful, Fodder sufficient. No cattle-disease reported. 
Oommon rice as follows:— 
8rs. 
tz — eee 4 eee ase eve ul} 
- angipur ase see tee oe 14 rupeo. 
Kank ‘ ee vee 15 _jlags, 2h 


Jessore.—No rain. Weather hot during day and cool at night. Harvesting of winter 
crops almost over. Rain badly wanted for cultivation of aus and aman paddy. No cattle- 
disease reported. Fodder and water sufficient. Common rice sells as follows :— 


8rs. 
a ate eco po Pete i) ns 
Magura. ot E 1. 12 to 13 per rupee. 
ned Neo a . 12to 14 
Narail a0 tae © was sie 11-6$ ch. 


' Khulna.—No rain. Weather gotting hotter. Prospoct of boro getting worse for want 
of rain, Fodder and water available. Common sive sells as follows :—— . , 


Srs. 
eal tee oe eee ote 18 to a 
Minne tae So re 


















common riob ranges trom 11 to 18 Bre per rupess te a aia 
Dinajpur.—Rainfall nil. Weather seasonable, Rain wanted. Land bei 
for vhadoi crops. No cattle-diseuse, Fodder and water sufficient. Rice — 
Jalpaiguri,—Rainfall nil. Days hot and nights pleasant. Rain wanted for the 
tion of lands for jute and bhadoi paddy. Rabi crops are in progress. No want of 

fod and water. Common rice sells from 11 to 15 seers per rupee. 


; at 14 


eeling.--No rain. Weathor sonsonable, Hills—Wheat, barley and p 3 
sium Terai—Plougbing for bhadoi and jute going on. Qoarse rice sells as salsiee, i 
22 Ct ees soe one ++» 8 to 11 seers per rupee, 


Terai’ “ ‘:., ats Bes! 13tolé6 ,, ‘ 
Bhutta sells from 18 to 82 seers per rupee. 

Rangpur.—No rain. _Ploughing for jute and sowing of aus continue. Weeding of 
aus commenced in places. Rain needed on light soils. Harvesting of radi crops going on. 


Prospects good. mmon rice ae at 12 to 15 seers per rupee. Fodder and water >, 


sufficient except at Kurigram, where they are reported scarce in places. Good drinking- 
water also scarce in places at Gaibanda. 

-—Rainfall nil. Lands being prepared for jute and aus. Fodder and water 
ample. Common ‘rice selling from 11} to 18} seers per rupee. 


Pabna.—No rain. Weather seasonable. Prospects of crops good. Rain wanted. 
Common rice sells at 10 to 12 seers per rupes. Fodder sufficient. 


Dacca.—Rainfall nil. Weather very hot. Prospects of standing crops good. Lands 
being prepared for cuitivation of jute and aus crops. Rain is much wanted. Fodder 
pratiatto. Want of good water in the interior of the district. No cattle-disease. Oommon 
rice 11 to 13 seers per rupee. 

Mymensingh.—Reinfall nil. Weather cloudy. Rain wanted for toro paddy and 
for jute sowings. Common rice sells at 10 to 124 seers per rupee. Deficient water-supply 
in parts of the district, , 


Faridpur.—No rain. Weather hot. Prospects fair, but rain wanted. Rico gells at 
“11 to 18 seers per rupee. 


Backergunge.—Rainfall nil, Weather sultry. Rain wanted for crops. Common rice 
sells from 9 to 14 seers per rupee.’ No cattle-disease reported. 


Tippera.— Rainfall at Sadar -18, Brahmanbaria -52. Nights and mornings cool, 
Ploughing continues, but more rain wanted. Pulses and chillies are being gathered. No 
cattle-disease, Fodder sufficient. Price of rice 11 to 14 seers per rupee. 


Noakhali.—Rainfall nil. Lanis are being prepared for aus. Rain wanted. No 
cattle-disoase. Fodder and water available. Price of common rice 11 to 15 seers per rupee: 


Chittagong.—Rainfall 267. Weather warm by day. Rain very local, and confined to 
neighbourhood of Chittagong. Drinking-water scarce and fodder bad in the Wave-swept 
area. Rico sells at 12 seers per rupee. 

Patna.—No rain. Harvesting of rali nearly completed. Lancing of poppy almost 
finished. Prices stationary. Common rice at Patna selling at 164 seers per rupee, Con- 
dition of cattle good. Fodder ana water for cattle sufficient : 

_Gaya.—No rain. Harvesting of rabi and collection of opium almost finished. 
Prospects of rabi good. Fodder and water sufficient, Prices are—rioo 14 seers, barley 20 
seers, wheat 14 seers, gram 18 seers, arhar 17} seers, and makai 18} seers per rupee. 


Shahabad.—No rain. Weather hot. Harvesting of rati progressing, Sugarcane 
ressing continuing. Sowing of china and sugarcane in progress, Opium collection nearly 
Bnished Fodder and water sufficient. Prices stationary. 

Saran.—No rain. Weather seasonable. adi crops being harvested ; outturn estimated 
at 17 annas. Opium collection finished. Fodder and water sufficient. Average prices are— 
ve rice 13:8 seers and makai 21:3 seers, againat 9:4 seers and 10-8 seors respectively 

ast year. 4 > 5 
Champaran.—No rain. Wouther getting warm, ing of rabi,in . 
Collection of opium nearing completion ; yield cntistuctony. Penis tela prepared tr oi 
and ag/ani. Prices almost stationary. G@ommon rico and maize sell at 13 and 21 
seers per rupee respectively, against average 15} and 204 seers. 

M .~-No ‘rain, Rabi crops being harvested; outturn full 16 annas, in somo 
“eases more. Prices are—common rice 11 to 13} seers, wheat 12 to 13 seers, makai 20 
seers, barley 20 scers, gram 15 seors, rahar 16 svors, and marua 22 seers per rupee. sy 


~ 
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ter sufficient, Price <4 00 
‘Harvesting woati of rabi ing; 
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Jolla as lows -— 
Monghyr a <n ++ 12 to 16 seers per rupee. 
Begusarai tee ae jase D190. = i “s 


Jamui err ”»- ” 


Bhagalpur.—Rainfall nil. Mornings and evenings cool, Harvesting of rabi crops in 
full swing Indigo and other standing crops doing well. Fodder and water sufficiont. 
* Cattle-disease continues at Protapganj in the Aapanl subdivision. Oommon rice sells at 133 
seers per rupee at Sadar. . 
Purnea.—No rain. Mornings and nights cool; days hot. Rabi crops almost ready for 
harvest ; prospeots good. Lands being Bie veg. for bratoi i and jute. A. few cases of 
or 


oattle-disease reported from Araria. and water sufficient. Common rice sells as 
<-) follows :— 
Sadar wee tre eo Merete 15 seers per rupee. 
Kishanganj see eee eee 15 ” ” iis 
Araria we bas tae Marnie et 


Malda.—Rainfall nil. Weather getting warm. Wheat, barley, and peas are being 
gathered ; 16 annas’ outturn is expected. Lands are being prepared for bhadoi crops. Coarse 
rice selling at 144 seers por rupee at the Sadar station, Fodder and water ample. 


Sonthal Parganas.—No rain. Rabi harvest continues, Mahua flower beginning to 
fall. Prospeots of mango and sugarcane good. Price of common rice 13 to 15 seers, and of 
maize 16 to 21 seers per rupee. Hodder as usual getting scanty. Water-supply sufficient. 
Sporadic cuttle-pox in Deoghar. 


Cuttack.—Rainfall nil. Weather seasonable. Threshing of paddy and ing of 
sugarcane continue. Dalua paddy in ear. Condition of cattle generally ae Fodder 
sufficient. Common rice sells as follows :— 


Srs. ch. al 
Cuttack sae, tes eos tee = 12 
Jajpur tee oo oe te 6 
Rancivarai aes 3 mae set) AB» BAe Tore 
Banki ais sos we | TY. 16 


. Balasore.—Rainfall nil. Threshing of sarad and harvesting of raéi crops continue. 
Dalua in ear. Cotton growing well. Sugarcane being pressed. Sporadic cases of cattle- 
disease reported from parts. ice of rico varies from 16 to 19 seers per rupee .in the 
interior, Rice sells at 16 and 18 seers per rupee at Balasore and Bhadrak respectively. 
Fodder and water sufficient. 


Angul.—No rain, Weather hot. Common rice selling at 20 seers per rupee in Angul 
and 13} seers in Khondmals, Oattle-disease reported from Angul, 


Puri.—No rain. Rain badly wanted for summer rice, moong and mango crops. 
( Joughing of lands being delayed for want of rain. Prospests of cotton, gram, tobacco and 
other radi crops generally good. No cattle-disease reported. Fodder and water sufficient. 
Commoa rice sells as follows :— 


Puri ee ee +" 17 seers 2 chittacks per rupee. 
Khurda gee one wiaeee 15 ” 1 ” ” 
Interior of district .,. 15 seers 7 chittacks to 21 - = 


Hazaribagh.—No rain. Weather hot. Strong winds. Prospects of mahua and mango 
favourable, ice sells at 12 to 13 seers per rupee. —_ 

Lohardaga:—No rain. Reaping of rahar, wheat and barley continues, Prospect of 
mahua good Rice sells at Ranhi 12 seers’ and in the interior from 12 to 14 ieee per 
rupee. Cattle-disease continues. Fodder and water sufficient, Grain in stock sufficient. 

Palamau.—Rainfall nil, Weather cloudy. Rabi harvesting going on. Mahua retarded, 
Water and fodder sufficient. Rice selling at about 11 seers per rupee. 

Manbhum.—Rainfail nil. Weather seasonable. Prospects of crops good. No cattle- 
disease reported. Fodder and drinking-water sufficient. Average price of comman rice at 
Sadar 15 soers and at Gobindpur 14 seors per rupee. Supply sufficiont. 


Singhbhum.—Rainfall nil. Rive plentiful ; price 12 to 16 seers per rupee. 


» . 


® 





from places in 

Balasore, Angul, and Lo! _ Deficiency of 
Chittagong, and the hal Parganas, and of water-supply 

Dacca, Mymensingh, and Chittagong. 


By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, — 


Revenve DEPARTMENT, M, FINUCANE, 
The 29th March 1898, Secretary to the Govt, of Bengal. 


pie a 


ie i tof. Febru 


Revenve Deraxtenr, the 28th Murch 1898. 
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orth 
first fortnight of March 1898, 
ary and March 1897, aro 
prices of common rice in Cachat and 






Quantity obtainable for a rupee. 








ren several ditricts 

Pro’ plates during Whydeeh oo aoa 2 
4s compared with the oorre- 
uiblished for general information. 
ylhet are also published, 





M. Finvcanz, 
Secy. to the Govt. of Bengal, 





16th 28th 16th )6th 
February. | February March February. 
Sl ek ee ee ie 
8. cn 8. cu. 8. on. 8. on. ee eee 
Common Rior— 
Burdwan ., | 13 14 13 14 13 2 
Birbhum ..,| 13 8 13 8 18 8 ‘0 t 
Bankura | 16 0 16 0 16 (0 ll 4 
Midnapore ,,.| 13 0 18 12 18 12 ll 0 
Hooghly ../| 11 0 11 0 1l 0 9 0 
Howrah | IL 6 138 0 12 8 9 8 
ll 8to 
24-Parganas...| 11 14 ll M4 { ee re 
Calcutta ” 8 0 8 0 8 0 8 0 
Nadia | 12 0 "19-7 12 7 9 2 
Murshidabad 13 12 uu 8 18 8 10 8 
Jessore = | 18 0 | 18 OF 13 0 11 0 
Khulna oo! ld 4 14 4 144 ll 6 
Rajshahi ...} 12 12 13 8 18.8 9 13 
Dinajpur «| 13 14 6 14 6-2¢. 9 9.84. 
Jalpaiguri ... ° 12 12 8 12 0 9 0 
Darjecling ...| 11 11 0 ll 0 8 0 
Rangpur... | 12 12 0 12 0 10 8 
Bogra | 12 12 12 2 0 10 2 
Pabna woe} Lb di Ro 12 0 10 0 
BSS eee eae 
ing 0 0 0 
Faridpur ...| IL p 
Backergunge 
Tippera 
¢" Noakhali .., 
Chittagong ... 
Patna lees 
Gaya oes 
Shahabad °,., 
Saran as 
Champaran ,,, 
M par 
hore 
Monghyr .,. 
Bhagalpur ., 
fone 
Malda ae 
Sonthal Par- 
ganas, 
Cuttack “| 1612 16:12 16 12 11 13 
wo | 16 0 16 0 r 16 0 12 0 
Pari 16 12 17 2 Wa 13 2 
18 0 13 0 12 8 90 
12 0 8 8 
to 13.0 12 8 to 
13.0 90 
12 6 12 15 8 7 
(lo 0 
0 { to 
o 8 
0 il 0 








28th 
February, 


8. on. 


11 0 
} 9 13 
1 
11 
9 


10 


~ 
So 
Sow CSS © © ow 


~~ 
o & 

lod 
t% bw 


10 38-14, 












16th 
March. 


10 8-14 
9 0 


Srecetd 5 
ahoown © BOOS @ @ 


poesses 


coco @ conse 


Cem BOZ2R S SCOMSoDR 
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- 
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16th 28th =| 16th 
February. | Pebruary.| Moreh, 








8. on 8. on. 8. cn. . ar 8. on 8. on. 

yy vo Pa ox 13 0 12 0 12 8 — 10 0 10 0 

ie oes 19 8 10 0 18 4 7 8 8 0 9 12 
mre 10 0 10 Py 9 “i te oan 8 8 
bed ooo one and an ani an an 
— 10 8 ll Oo 11 0 9 0 9 0 10 0 
Saran oes oo 11 0 11 8 1300 8 8 8 8 9 10 
Champaran oe on 10 6 11 0 1l 0 8 1h 7:12 8 0 
Muzoffarpur sw. on 11 0 10 0 11 0 8 0 8 0 8 0 
Darbhanga oe oof lo 0 9 8 B 4 “4 7 0 8 0 6 0 ¥ 
| Monghyr “th | 199%] 1 8815 094 3, } 8 4 8 8 8 0 
Bhagalpur ee ove ll 6 10 12 10 lz 814 8 14 8 12 
Pause” ove moti! eases 8 8 8 8 ll 0 9 8 10 0 

I w-conn on Matzp— 

DIA rs) 

% Patna see pen 21 0 20 8 21 8 12:8 11 8 weeeus 
Gaya ass os'|) "88).0 17 8 | 18 8 2 : 10 8 akon 
Shahabad oe ase 18 0 18 0 18 8 { and ll 4 ll 0 

ll 8 
Saran ey au 19 12 19 4 |- 2010 10 4 jo 8 10 10 
Champaran —_ $i 22 0 21 8 21 0 10 113 10 6 9 12 
Muzafferpur... tee 20 0 20 0 20 0 10 0 10 8 10 8 
Darbhanga one oe 19 0 19 0 18 8 10 0 9 4 wives 
Monghyr aa «| 19 22) 21 0 19 16; ] 1L 8 12 0 12 0 
Bhagalpur eee ewe 21 8 21 8 21 8 12 0 ll 6 ll 4 
Purnea ove one 20 0 20 0 20 0 shhane sales eeeeee 
Sonthal Parganes eee 19 0 20 0 20 0 12 0 12 0 122 0 
Hazaribagh oe ee 16 0 16 0 14 8 10 0 10 0 10 0 
Lohardaga “si od, 28! 17 0 16 0 9 0 9 0 9 0 
Palamau oes oes 16 14 16 14 16 14 9 9 99 10 2 
Manbhum oe oo J8 0 18 U 18 0 13 0 12 0 ll 0 





Nonrtm-Wesrery Provinces. 


——— Se 





| 





Common Rics— 








Jaunpur vee ove 10 8 10 8 10 8 9 12 912 v0 
Gorakpur ase ° 18 16 12 9 | Not recd. 8 13 8 9 8 6 

Mirzapur ow des 10 12 10 12 Ditto 712 8 6 8 7 
Benares abe be 10 13} 10 134 10 9 8 6 8 6 8 1} 
Ghazipur “ ose ll 4 ll 4 ll 4 9 4 9 4 94 

ove ove 10 0 ll 4 ll 0 10 0 9 8 8 8 

Waxrar— . 
Jaunpur toe ve ll 0 12 8 12 0 712 712 9 evs 

Gorakpur so te 12 9 12 9 | Not recd. 8 9 8.2 10 1 

rzapur oon oes 99 10 2 Ditto 8 9 6° .2 8 9 

oe om 10 133 1L 16 1116 713 711 9 8 

Ghazipur oon oy 1 4 10 12 lll 8 8 9 8 9 0 

on oo lo 4 10 0 10 10 - 9 0 812 9 0 

Assam. 


Prices of common rice for the week ending 10th March 1898 :— 
Week of report. Preceding week. bese fc week 


1897. 
8. on. 8. cn. 8. cu. 
Janiganj Bazar “ie 6 9 6 9 6 
ailakandi  ... od 9 9 
ae ae i. 
ee Veg Mace ave ey | 9 0 
Chhatak Bazar pa en lo 9 8 
oh ae Sunamgayj ,., w. 10 0 10 0 10 0 
i = 2BS ows 3 
Mantel Baste” M12 8 12 8 10 0 


a 





‘Meteors! ogical Observations taken at the Alipore Observatory from 
20th to 26th March 1898, 


Results of the 





‘TEMPERATURE. Hyoromerry, WInp, 








| 
| 
| 
4 


Rain, Wratuen, 


3 
i 
t 


d A 
5 3 
A d merc direc- i 
3 & z & 
A | 3 =" F a 


bright sunshine, 
wae Fahbr, 





———— LT ee 
- ° ‘ . © Inches} * 


84:2) 992) 25:7 | 735 | 74:7 | 0-782) 69°9 


; Inches. 
{20th | 161°] 8'8'| 20°724 


S x | Humidity. 








ait [M482] 88) *740 | 834) 995) 205} 73-0) 738) G90) 69-2 | 65 | N, oalm,and vari-/ 60 y | Clear, ==> 
able, 


Q2nd | 1480} 9-4 822 | 79'7 | 90° | 296 | 70:3 | 64:8) +425) 54-4 | 44 | NNW and calm 





3rd | 1459) 7°8 923 | 761) 915 | 29°3 | 62-2] 63:5] +422) 54-2 | 52 | Calm and variable | 21 » | Clear, 


auth {1407 100] #19 | 79%) 942) 810) 632 | O42) -B07| 526 | 99 | WSW, calm, and 


” variable, 








25th | 145) 7:7 842 | 78-4) 93:3 | 28°3 | 65°0-) .66-7| °499) 58:9 | 52 | SW, SSW, and S 


Inches, 
NNW and calm 62) Nil | Clear, —— 
257 1 so Clear 





Mth | 1522) 89 793 | 815| 97-4 | 277 | 69°7 | 727) °€87| 68:0 | 64 | WSW and SSW 124 - Clear, 





The mean pressure of the seven days wis vat vee 29°22 
The average pressure of the corresponding period for 24 years, Surveyor- 

General’s Office eee kee des tee “av 29°789 
The total number of hours of bright sunshine tak coe twa 0D 
The maximum possible number of hours of sunshine vary at 84:9 
The mean temperature of the seven days ane ae das 80°4 
The average temperature of the corresponding period for 24 years, Surveyor 

General’s Office ne wee wa ose see 82:7 
The extreme variation of temperature... mee ~~ oes | a OTD, 
The maximum temperature ... =r ove ove = 99-2 
The highest velocity of the wind in one hour oe aa - ry 
The mean relative humidity .., vee soe one * 58 

(” The average relative humidity of the corresponding period for 24 years, 

Surveyor-General’s Office eed ‘as ans = 65 
The total fell of rain from 20th to 26th March 1898 ... wed ane ae 
The average fall of the corresponding period for 24 years, Surveyor-General’s 

Office ee nee eee eee eo 0-28 
The total fall from Ist January to 26th March 1898 oon = 0:36 
Tuo average fall of the corresponding period for 24 years, Surveyor-General’s 

Ofiice oe ° 2°69 


The mean pressure, temperature, &c., are deduced from the traces of the Barograph aT 
ta rom oer vations made ut h., 10h., 16h., and aa Ohimsae cps 
he maximum and minimum temperatures are obtain m self-registering thermometers. 
thermometers are verified and the readings have been corrected to a standard Guiaanasied and wottakoas = 
rh. ‘They are exposed under a thatched shed open at the sides, and are suspended four feet 
fe the groun 
The barometer readings are corrected approximately to those of the standard, Newman’s No, 86, 
~ i = the Surveyor-General’s ae ; Toblen IU1,TV, and ¥ &t the ofits 
e metric elements are obtained from Tal an the official tables 
the Meteor ogical Office, and based on Regnault’s modifications of August’s formula. — 
‘The directions aud the movement of the wind are taken from the truco of a Beokley’s anemograph. 
The mouth of the rain-gauge is oue foot above the ground. 


=, fog. 
Murzororoarcat Orrice, Govr. or Inp1a, J. H. Gmusmasyp, 


: Calcutta, the 28th March 1898, For Meteorological Reporter to the Govt. of India 
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87'4 25 
84-4 21 
818 23 
776 80 
800 83 
805 28 
847 29 





mean 10 AM. pressure of the seven days vee - oo 29°894 

mean temperature of the seven days Nab oe ooo a3 
The extreme variation of temperature ind <5 87:8 
The maximum temperature ase 298 on = 1001 
The nean 10 a.a. relative humidity of the seven days oa te tea 45 ss 
‘The total fall of rain from 20th to 26th March 1898 ons) 


The daily mean temperatures are the crade means of maximum and minimum temperatares, 
Mernonorosican Orrice, Baneaie QO, Lirriz, . 
“The 28th March 1838, Meteorological Reporter to the Govt, of Bengai, 
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IRRIGATION DEPARTMENT, BENGAL. 


Abstract statement showing Tollage on Canals in Bengal classed as Major Works for the month 
of January 1898, as pomapared sett with that of the corresponding month of the previous year. 














ities, 1897-98. | octave, 1896- 97. 
































1s. 
= During the | To end ofthe | During the | To end of the 
month. month. month month. 
ces TeAia hn TEAS ASE o_o 
1 | ae 3 | 4 | 5 

a 

Orissa Circle. _ Re. a. P| Malet.” ®, py ee Ras a. P 

Yaldanda Canal System | 1,431 12 8] 14,0,6 9 1,055 111) 19,875 2 1 

Kendrapara ditto 10,185 0 10} 96,394 12 6] 10,742 38 8/ 90,977 5 6 
High Level Canal, Benge 8,118 14 0/} 16,089 7 3 2,827 1 6] 15,454 6 O 

Ditto, I] 464 8 9 2,883 1 9 515 6 6 2,730 3 38 

Ditto, ”  W 190 14 11 689 15 8 141 7 8 728 11 6 

Jajpur Canal at 1210 6 226 9 0 24 5 8 225 4 0 
Total Orissa Circle ...| 15,403 13 6 [1,26,004 4 11| 15,805 10 1 11,20,001 0 4 
South-Western Circle. ; = 
Midnapore Canal ...{ 11,852 10 8 /1,09,211-12 6} 12,945 5 9 |1,28,835 4 6 * 

Hijili Tidal Canal aus 4,704 7 9] 75,112 8 38 4,308 3 3) 76,265 15 6 

Total See Wopers 
Circle... 16,057 2 0 |1,84,824 4 9] 17,253 9 0 /2,05,101 4 0 
Sone Circle. 

Patna Canal System... 1,836 312 8| 18,671 3 8 1,411 3 6/ 16,757 1 0 

Arrah ditto ve 2) 467 12 0| 24,993 8 6 8,609 6 9) 21,469 5 8 

Buxar ditto tee "783 4 6 7/464 9 6 742 3°38 7,776 4 3 

















a ee 


Total Sone Circle ...| 5,087 I2 9 | 51,129 5 3/ 5,762 13 6) 46,002 10 6 





Granp Totrat ...| 86,548 12 2 |3,62,357 14 11 | 88,322 0 7 )3,81,094 14 10 








Government Transport Service. 


TOLLAGE, 1897-98, | TOLLAGR, 1896-97, 








e month, | To end of the month, | During the month, | To end of the month, 


During 





IF 


Orissa Cirole, | No, | Mds. Re. A. P. | No. | Mda, 
Fligh Level ...| 5,021} 89] 4,820 10 7} 80,000| 5,412 | $7,867 1410 4,225) 809) 3,383 6 9 
Total Orissa 





— | — —— — | | | | 


























Circle | 602i | 89 | 4,82010 7| 50,000} 6,419 | 87,807 14 10 | 4,290 wo | 3,383 5 actus 5,472 198,975 3.11 
Assessed Tollage Receipts. - 

Earninos, 1897-98. Earninas, 1896. 97. 
— . Duringthe | Toendofthe | Duringthe | To end of the 

month month. month, month. 

1 | 2 | 3 4 | 5 
Rs. A. P. Rs. a P 
Orissa Canals w» | 20,288 8 0 1,58,366 4 8 
Canal —... | 11,852 10 3 128,835 4 6 
Hijili Tidal Canal =... S87 7.9 76,265 15 6 
Sone Canals oes 5,762 13 6 46, 002 10 6 
~ Total Su ae 6 9 |4,00,215 18 9 | 41,705 6 4 /4,09,470 2 9 


r T. H. Crowes, 
Under-Secy. to the Govt, of Benga/, 
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IRRIGATION DEPARTMENT, BENGAL. | 

Abstract statement showing Tollage on Canals in Bengal classed as Minor Works and Navigation i 


Sor the month of January 1898, as compared with that of the corresponding month of 
the previous year. 


Torace, 1897-98. | TotiacE, 1896-97, 
C 


ANALS. 
= During the | Toendofthe | During the | To-end of the 
month. month. month, month. 



















Re. a. P. 











44,497 11 6 /2,68,885 11 0 


48,287 2. 6 |2,72,289 11 3 
8,172 13 0 | 55,983 10 9 


9,917 1 6] 66,996 14 6 


Petia 
62,670 8 6 (3,190,869 6 9| 53,104 4 0 |3,30,280 9 9 

6,800 5 6| 62,475 6 9| 4,256 4 0| 6818011 6 
5,499 11 6 


LE 
78,041 7 9} 8,857 14 0} 86,4381 11 9 


65,060 9 6 /4,60,886 4 8] 61,268 6 0 |4,93,899 1 0 














Total ete 
Orissa Coast Canal... 
Nadia Rivers eee 


Granp Tora. 














Oa ourta, T. H. Crowes, 
The 28th March 1898, - Under-Secy. to the Govt. of Bengai, 


CIRCULAR AND EASTERN CANALS. 


Approwimate Return of Traffic Sor the week ending Saturday, the 26th March 1893, 
as compared with the corresponding week of the previous year. a 


RET mmmmmmmemememmeeseseeeeeee 


Wxexk Rxpine SaTurvay, ToR W22Rx Enpina SATuED Ax, THR 
n 7TH Marci 1 





Nature oy Carao. 







Numberof | Weight of Tollage. Number of | Weight of 



















Rice and paddy oe oe $22 61,148 
Jute owe <oo “4 8,326 
Other articles be e%. 






64,000 
747 | 2,26,816 
8,60,288 









‘TO TUE CALOUTTA GAZETTE, MARCH 30, 1998. 703 
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. 
Weekly Return of Traffic Receipts on Indian Railways, 











EAST INDIAN RAILWAY. 
Approimate Return of Trafic for week ended 12th March 1898 on 1,705°09 miles open. 














ra —— 
Ooacnine TRarvrc, | MuROHAN fee Seo NetENES TRAPYIC TRAIN-MILNS RUM, 
pore fa Tota) << 
Numberof | Coach Weight estimated), | earnings. ‘ erchan- 
passengers, fakes ant Receipte, Coaching, aioe. Total, 
Rs. a. P.| Mops, 8. Re. ap. Rs. a. P. Rs AP, 
| 
tra flo for the week — ww 805,717° | 8,02,232 7 0°) 41,61,184 0 S1a.908 15 : 31,004 ° 8 11,90,089 6 0 95,317 163,032 | 258,849 
Oe PORN ferns: a DEE 0 60 Poe PE aie pb, a6 a 
or milo gras: -A of hali-| 9,696,404 | 99,73,083 6 0 | s,02,71;661 90 | 76,92,291 15 0 1,04,604 0 0 /1,21,59,819 5 0 —886,5318) 1,491,198 2,917,790% 
‘ee ear ene ote | 
otal for 10) wooke wy 8,341,171 | $5,75,316 18 0 | 4,84,32,095 20 | 85,07,454 14 0 2,16,103 0 0 1,22,98,858 11 0} 981,818% 1,594,238 2,676,0795 
—_—_—— — | ees | mene | cee estan | ate 
ComPARISON, 


1 i ormeaponding week 


Line of railway correspond. 

ng week of previou' a qeat mi * 
correspon 

of prowious Jour s+ | 9,226,389) | 34,96,117 1 0 | 4,17,07,164 0 | 86,090,808 6 3, 2,25,034 6 10 1,29,51,989 14 1) 944,473 | 1,548,378 | 2,409,889 


| 
* The decrease is chiefly in outward traffic, 


821,340 | 840,286 13 4)  42,61,000 0| 9,193,883 12 4 93,975 1 6 12,78,044 11 2 89,762 155,843 | 245,605 


eoenee 19914 6 corn 536 13 4| uwO058 760 12 7 seaee 





TARKESSUR BRANCH RAILWAY. , 
Approximate Return of Traffic for week ended 12th March 1898 on 22:23 miles open, 
SSS eee on 
-— ‘ 


| Coacnine TRAPPIC, Meucuanpuss Azp. MINERAL TRAPFIC TRAIN-MILES RUK, ~~ 








| eutT eerDine®| ote) earnings. 
Receipts, Coaching, | Merchan- 

























Number of | Coaching Woight 
passengers. Teceipts, carried, 
















Re, a. P. Mps. 8. Re. a. P, Be, a. P. Ba, a. P. 
Jirafictorthe week —,., 22,836 6,572 4 0 22,568 20 789 9 0 800 6,399 13 0 1,073 115 1,198 t 
per mile of railway ., nosis 25010 7) a, 35 8 4 o65 9 286 8 8 apes sneses 
b perious 9} weoks of half. (234,343 59,953 6 0 1,08,407 30 6llL 4 0 7 00; 6614513 0 10,108 iiss iiie 
eae | crane eT a | | 
Total for 10} weeks | _ 287,898 || 05,098 12 0 | 1,60,076 10 6,00018 0 67 60 | tals» 0 | allel 149 | 19,490" 
SY | a cn fans | ere as 
‘ 
ComPanison, ! 
for corresponding week | 
of previous year . 25,817} 6,200 4 6 17,226 0 733100 Ol4 9 6,040 4 3 1,085 103 1,188 
mile of railway correspond- 
rveak of previous year .., Pere 278 14 8 ornees $215 7 060 $12 3 3 Perry teeee s0eee 
for corresponding 10) 
of previous your... 253,6013 | 62,804 3 7 2,046,827 39 7,183 14 o| 689 6) 70,0111 14 11,354 1,010 12,366 
1 
seroncenporsiermpsan = 





{ DELHI-UMBALLA-KALKA RAILWAY, 
Approximate Return of Trafic for week ended 12th March 1898 on 162:24 miles open. 






































{ 
Coacurne Traryic, MsROmANDISR Ap MinERAL | TRAPPIC TRAIN-MILES RUM. 
Other earnings oarnings 
Number of Coachi: Weight = = ea Merch: 
m™! el ere - 
pureed vecsipte, carried, Receipts. Coaching, dlsan Total, 
wee B Dees Ee ee 
Rs, a. P. Mobs. 8, Rs. 4, P. Rs. 4. ¥. Re, 4. P, 
traffic tor the week 110° | 12,770 12 0%) = «1,01,718 20 | 14,866 19 0 9 0 0! 27,483 8 0 6,941 5,642 
Per mile of railway... ae pit} sess “SS 13 7 094 109 1 4 fans meas 28.688 
yrovious 9%} weeks of half. 389,760 | 2,00,000 4 0 9,583,780 0 | 1,683,082 10 0 767 0 0} 3,60,469 14 0 71,435 39,733 111,108 
eS ee ee ee SS ee er Gav noes cade 
Total tor 10) weeks —,, 984,870 | 2,198,891 0 ©]  10,55,408 20 | 1,603,199 6 0 862 0 ©] 3,87,802 6 0 78,376 45,375 ayer” 
apaeageerres owmnatin casein | a ape fa 





emma 
bron er dpa! 138014] 17,010 5 3] —1,29,103.10| 19,203 7 0 % 7 0] 29,938 8 8 6,685 4,205 10,890 
bis cipro get m6 Fada 109 1:11 Becks 1% 6 9 066) 1692) wu we ots 
Sol proc esPouding 105 


year ie 103,441 | 1,283,809 14 5 | — 9,01,046 80] 108,750 9 0 602 11 3 | 2,983,203 2 8] 63,029 38,083 | 100,104 


* The decryaso is both in outward aud inward traffic, 





EASTERN BENGAL STATE RAILWAY. 
(Inctupixe N. B., Dacca, K.-D., anv Assam-Benar Szctrons.) i 
Approrimate Return of Trafic aid Milage for the week ended 12th March 1998 on 817 miles open. | 








































———————— Oe ae 
Coacurxe Trarrro, | M@RcHANDIsn AnD MINERAL TRawric TRAIN-xrz99 yp), 
Other earnings Total | 
rar reams EERE oT, map Ea ee Uneiting earnings. —_—~ 
Number of Coachi Weight v). Merchay | 
passengers. receipe, aoe. Receipts. Coaching. dis. To 
“ Re. A.B Mps, s.| Re, a. P. EO hea tl EF 
i 
altr:Mcforthe week —... 190,410 | 1,01,860 700 0 | 1,890,880 9 0] 9,199 0 0| 241,370 0 0 175 , 1 
pes milo of railwe ott ail 233 H H met 0 150 0 0 33 0.0) eae 0 0 sg ™ 
BN ee: + mow | 1,817,980 | 0,44,189 0 0] 86,68,970 0 |16,08,850 0 0 | 1,86,970 0 0) 20,88,700 0 0 | — 998,850" | 390,209 
a © Botsl for 10 weeks —... | 8,007,600 | 10,05,000 00 | o4a0,o70 0 118890. 0 0 | 145,400 0 0 | 20,90,120 0 0 | 989,025 | ans,oa)” 
' ComPanison, Bic 
Total for comeponding Period A . % 
i 215, t 9,66,555 0 | 1,16, 882 0 0 308 0 0 y 
“pee alah ite ity 670 | 1,06,738 0 0 66,555 083 0 0] 4, 2,30, 34,068 83,0, 9 
k of us year. 265 181 0 0 1,187 0 1430 0 100 75 0 0 " 4 
of previous 7 date 


‘f previous Year = 2,088,796 | 11,209,903 0 0 85,601,478 0; 11,02,376 0 0] 1,47,088 0 0 | 24,69,973 0 0 $39,037 






* Excluding steamer earnings, 


EASTERN BENGAL STATE RAILWAY. 
(Ivorupine N. B., Dacca, K.-D., awp AssamM-Braanr Sections.) 
Rapeninate Return of Traffic and Mileage for the week ended 19th March 1898 on 817 miles te 






































‘s Coacnime Travyic, | pane oC. — he MINERAL TRAYPIC TRAIN-MILES Bry, 
Sees Ket SEA cearaietio een Heorwrt ek ha Total earnings.| ————— 

j Number of | Conchi tnelading ter Merchan- 

be pesos) Cua Weight aries. Receipts. Coaching, | Marcha | 

\ 




















Re, a? Mos, & Ra, a. P. Bs. a. P. Re. a. P. ] 
Seen INS week oe Meo,058 | 1,06,68 0 0] —8,RHO10 | 1,41,0% @ 9) TAM 8 8) 254770 8 0) 94,600 $9,929 | 
i. = hlway, oT vail 190 0 0 4018 0) ° prs chard 
a me vay see | 2,020,761 | 10,59,606 0 0] — 99,97,045 0 | 17,15,187 0 0 | 12,48,143 0 0 | 20,023,884 0 0] 839,136 | 426,201 
Total for 11 wooks | 220,811 | 11,460,124 0 0| 1,02,20,055 0 , 18,56,167 0 0| 1,565,863 0 0. 31,57,664 0 0| 373,566 | 406,190 
OomPaRisoN, 
of He 00 ) 
es: seo 1 % nt J 636 ; 
rer tle of railway corrcpond 211,183 5 00 848,504 0 | 1,165,158 0 0 7,219 2,206,285 0 0 38,007 80, 
ious year... 0 ML 1 seeeee re 
Fe ae ae A 259 128 0 0 1,042 00 00 270 0 oO 
94,090,082 0 | 13,07,028 0 0 | 1,54,854 0 0 | 26,906,258 0 9} $72,136 | 965,018 


previous year 4, ewe 2,200,029 | 12,383,876 0 0 | 


* Excluding steamer earnings, 
t Audited up to 16th January i ote 













DACCA STATE RAILWAY. 


Approximate Return of Traffic and Mileage for the week ended 12th March 1898 on &6 miles open. 
Coaching TRayPic, MBRCHANDISE AND MInRRAL 
‘TRAPPIC, 


Number of Coaching 
passengors, 











receipts, 
| 8. 
Baetermteret =| Me] mes gl mee 
previous 9 weeks ci’ bait. *.. 
pat aes? hoe 210,250 | 84,400 0 0} 444,600 0 
(~—Motalfor 10 woolen |" 987,890 | 04050 0 0| 476,090 0 


25,960 7,316 0 0 53,259 0 
279 6 00 or 0 
67,358 0 0 








> 
* 


A sl 





: Bras i 
Fly 
Ron 
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DAOCA STATE RAILWAY. 


Approzimate Return of Traffic and Mileage for the week ended 19th March 1898 on 86 mites opon, 
——eeeeeS —a 


COACHING Trarric, 
















TRAFFIC TRAIN-MILES BUX, 
Other earnings, en, ee 











Number of Coaching 
passengers, 


receipts, a Total, 







Bide ef Receipts. Coaching, 

































P. 
Z 11,980 0 0 3,200 t 
Total teao for tee week cease ; 349 30 0 1399 0 0] ,.,..” eee] ae 
OF Pee ire 10 weeks ot haltiyen 290,64 | 91,819 0 0| — 4en,aig 514130 0 0 4, 144,008 0 0) 38405] Tass | aFgeg 
previous a | a | an ae | ee | ——__| ones amie 
Totalfor weeks ..,/ _ 264,854 | 1,00,009 0 0| 496,472 64150 0 0) — 1,790 1,660,648 0 0 | 31,66 | 20,008 | mires 
_—$—$—$$ —_____ —— atl 
CoMPARISON, 
a week E 
t Mlous vi rc: ne Ri, 20,508 6116 0 oO 53,701 0 4,583 0 0 72200 10,771 0 0 3,014 1,250 6,264 
Poraaile of railway corresponding j 64 53 0 0 100 125 
wook of previous year .., 3 ° 238 71 0 0 00 ‘ ese BI 
Total-to eae = date 240,659 73,474 0 0 369,776 0 30,346 0 0 1,921 0 0{ 1,005,741 o 9 27,807 13,836 | 41,142 








* Audited up to 15th January 1898, 


BENGAL CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Approximate Return of Traffic and Mileage for the week ended 19th March 1898 on 125 miles open. 
ee | SS) 































































Coachine Traryio, NORE Dee Arp Minna TRAPPIC TRAIN-MILES RUBY 
i. ° 
; ; <<< Other earnings. | Total carnings,| _—_ 
. | ; ha: 
pane | iat | ats | mown comin | Mee | ro 
,_—_—— 
Rs, a. Pp, Mos, 8, Re. a. P, Rs. a, Pp. Rs, a. Pp, 
Total traffic for the week oe 35,551 14,961 6 0 91,544 0 5,211 0 0 & 00 20,256 0 0 4,824 
For pranile ot railway st all 284 120 0 0 731 0 200 ‘sistas 163 0 0 oosens 
‘or le 
igen hese areal fink eS AAO 0 0} __eo.t7s 0} 44sse 0 0! 9,40 0 0| 207881 00)  aa7i0 
“henene 0 0 eetene a Oe 
Total forll weeks 8,44,227 1,565,926 0 0 691,616 0 #,097 0 0 22,564 0 0 | 2,298,087 0 0 49,539 
| S| 
ComPantson, 
Total for corresponding week 
of previous year =... 33,830 12,984 0 0 58,736 0 4,047 0 0 67 0 0! 17,098 0 0 4,005 
Por mile of railway: correspond.’ ‘ 
ing woek of previous year ,.. 271 104 0 0 470 0 2 00 100 37 00;/ wo 
Total to corresponding dato of 
Previous year... $,98,103 | 1,490,286 0 0 80,509 0/ 48,255 0 0 1,461 0 © | 1,099,002 0 9 45,297 
* Audited up to 28nd January 1898, 
{ BENGAL AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 
(Lxoxupes Trenvr Stare Rartway.) 
Approximate Return of Traffic for the week ending 12th March 1898 on 827 miles open. 
“ a 
Coacnime TRavyio, Mencmanvisy axp Mimanat| earnings TRAPPIOTRAIN-MILES ROX, 
_—_—_—— ona Total earnings, a 
eS: Rooeipts. Keiety Receipts. | steam-bont, Coaching. | x Total, 
mA — oe (01,080 ( mass 190 3, “ b > 
one 101, 99,500 5 9, 5 f | 
Paper mie of rallWay + til 122-16 ee? bane OS one | & ee —— ee . 
weeks 0 + 
FOE sin ee = we oan 952,250 4,358,330 47,156,980 6,04,580 1,756,440 12,18,850 1,70,066 217,366 387,400 
—_— | | Oe pana dager cane 
‘Total for 10} weeks 1,053,280 4,77,920 52,165,430 6,608,170 18,41,190 1,87,870 244,049 
Comrarisom, 
Total for Corresponding week of 
Per mile af Tallwas miles open 105,518 43,722 4,91,706 62,590 14,370 | (d)28,679 36,949 
nat Meek of previous oar in 12°83 53°38 00°87 6421 ue oviess 
Seen pera ss | rene 446,186 48,70,404 6,87,074 1,58,183 | 917,886 | 976,087 
Decrease due to less passengers having been carrried, 
¥ i) due to traffic having been low last year, 
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‘ ASSAM-BENGAL RAILWAY. 
Approximate Return of Traffic for the week ended 12th March 1898 on 286 miles open. 














Coacurma Taareic, | MBBCUANDIBE AnD MinznAr. TRAWVIC TRAIN-MILBS RUM, 
ial i OE Sa : Other earnings | motalearn 
Weight | : , | Merchan. | 
passengers, naan =~ careiot, Receipts. dise, Total, 
Rs, A. P. Mops. 8. Rs, A. P. 
45,721 0 856 0 0 497 1,2 
n+ °) segmg) ge |S 
¥ ao on 143,248 0 0| 20,61763 0 | 76,228 0 0 38,985 66,965 
© état tor 10 woeks 1,017,850 0 0| 23,07,484 0| 85,088 0 0 48,482 74,264 
KY ————— | ———_ 


_ OoMPaRisoy, 










































































i Preis ee 18,864 0 0 1,546,367 0 10,079 0 0 7,164 —_ 
ag ck rere, Seerest ¥ 30°84 428°80 28°00 1s 19°90 Bits” 
Mapas" “e 7 sd be 128,408 6 9} 15,66,020 0] 95,715 0 0 5,053 0 0 | 290,176 0 0| 42,207 74,201 116,408 
5 FINANCIAL YEAR. 
Approximate Statement of Gross Receipts of the Assam-Bengal Railway. 
OS —_---— = nn TET nT cd 
| Racgrrrs yon wenx xNpIxo | Recetrrs POR WEEK ENDING Toral, RBORIETS ROM Moral. Kpomteraiwaon 
| MON Manon tow? | MPS Mala RG pe = toe bey Se 
f 5 A ST al es a increase in decrease in 
Per | Mean Per | Mean mile | Mean mile 1898, 1808, 
milo |jmileage| Receipts. mile |mileage | Total receipts. |worked |mileage| Total receipts. | worked ‘ 
worked.| worked, worked,| worked, per |worked, per | 
“ ___} week. week. | 
\ | 
Re, Bs, | Ra. | Rs Re. Rs. Ra, | Re, 
81°37 | 800 oes | we 280 000,00 |... | 300 |  6,46511 ¥ 8,19,116 
ACS Cae BR f: we 
q 
f * . 
f DARJEKLING-HIMALAYAN KAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 
J Be. sa. B® 
Approximate earnings for the wock ending 19th March 1898 ay “aa 16,094 0 0 
: Uorresponding period of 1897... - oo ses ov 14,669 15 6 
Increase ww ins vas = as Tae | 3886 Oe 
Reesipts per mile for the week ending 19th March 1898 oo o $16 9 1 
Ditto for the corresponding period of 1897 me oe me 286 10 11 
Increase. oo oa ow aoe ave 2914 2 
Cay ” Receipts from Ist January to 19th March 18¥8 . 126,161 0 0 
& eelp' tee oo wy 
| ae Ovrresponding poriod of 1897. oa . ‘3 sais 0 o@ = 
le < ——_—_—_ 
P Decrease... a9 one oe ow = 7,664 0 Q 
MF Solaeakcbemmentmnmtied 
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Abstract of the Proceedings of the Council of the Lieutenant- Governor of Bengal, 
assembled for the purpose of making Laws and Regulations under the provisions 
of the Indian Councils Acts, 1861 and 1892. 


oa Cvancil met at the Council Chamber on Saturday, the 26th March, 


Present: 
{ TheHon’ble Sie AtexanpeR MacKenzie, K.C.8.1., Lieutenant-Governor of 


. ae presiding, 

The Str Cuartee Pavt, x.c.1.£., Advocate-General of Bengal, 
ThéHon’ble W. H. Gamer. 

The Hon’ble H, H. Ristey, c.1.2, 

The Hon’ble Rat Durca Garr Bayensea, Banapur, 0.1.8, 

The Hon’ble Nawaz Syup AmzeR Hossein, ¢.1.5. 

The Hon’ble M. Frxvcang, ¢.8.1, 

The Hon’ble W. B. Oxpuam, c.1.2, 

The Hon’ble R. B. Bucktey. 

The Hon’ble Sanmzapa Manomep Baxutyar SHAg, 0.1.5, 

The Hon’ble M. ©, Turner, 

The Hon’ble Norenpra Naru Szn. 

The Hon’ble Saricram Sivcu. 

The Hon’ble Karr Cuaran Banersen, 

The Hon’ble SureypRanatu BANERJEE, 
_The Hon’ble Jarra Monn Szn. 

The Hon’ble T. W. Sprvx. 

NEW MEMBERS. 
The Hon’ble Basu JaTRA Monan Szn and the Hon’ble Mr, Spivx took 
their seats in Council. 






’ . mT ¢ ae rr: ™ aaa) 


EXTENSION OF THE POLICE ACT, V OF 1861. 


Tue Hon’ble Mr. Frxvcane, in the absence of the Hon’ble Mr. Pratt, moved 
that the Bill to extend certain portions of the Police Act, V of 1861, to the 
Town and Suburbs of Caleutta, be referred to a Select Committee consisting 
of the Hon’ble Mr. Grimley, the Hon’ble Nawab Syud Ameer Hossein, the 
ee, Turner, the Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee, and the Hon’ble 

r. tt. : 2 





The Motion was put and agreed to. 
CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL BILL, 


the motion which stands in my name, namely, to move that the Bill toamend the 
law relating to the Municipal affairs of the Town and Suburbs of Calcutta, andy 
to authorize the extension of the same to the Town of Howrah, be referred to a 
Select Committee consisting of the Hon’ble Rai Durga Gati Banerjea, Bahadur, 
the Hon’ble Mr. Oldham, the Hon’ble Mr. Buckley, the Hon’ble Sahibzada 
Mahomed Bakhtyar Shah, the Hon'ble Mr. Turner, the Hon’ble Babu Norendra 
Nath Sen, the Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee, the Hon’ble Mr. Spink 
and the Mover, be adjourned till Saturday, the 2nd April. Hon’ble Members 
have represented that they have had insufficient time to study the principles 
of the Bill, and I think their objection is reasonable. In order to facilitate the 
study of the Bill, Ihave had prepared a statement which shows in parallel 
columns the functions assigned by the Bill to the Corporation to the 
Chairman and to the General Committee, and distinguishing those functions 
which may be exercised by the Chairman with the sanction of the Corporation 
or the General Committee, as the case may be. I trust this statement will ~ 
render it simpler and easier to follow the application of the general principle 
of the Rill throughout its numerous sections.” 


The Hon’ble tHe Preswenr said :—-“I should have been glad had we been 
able to commence the discussion of the principle of the Bill to-day. It was not 
intended to take a vote on the motion at this meeting. But if it’ suits the con- 
venience of Hon’ble Members, I have no objection to postponing discussion to 
next Saturday. ‘I his will put Hon’ble Members in precisely the same position 
in regard of. time as if the Rules had not been suspended last week. It w~’ 
desirable to get the Bill read in Council then, as we wished to cireulat the 
measure for opinions as soon as possible, and this has now been done, 1 he rea 
work of the Select Committee will not in fact begin before July Jt will thus 
be clear that the charge that the Bill is being rushed through Council js, 
altogether baseless, : ; 

I may also point out that some Hon’ble Members have heen misquot 
to the outside public the rule of Council regarding tr«uslation of Bills. 
isa mistake to suppose that Rule 31 requires tranatetan into the. Vernacular 
before reference to Select Committee. The words in that rule ‘on some sub- 
sequent occasion’ mean, and have always been held to mean, on some sub- 
sequent occasion to the meeting at which the Bill has been introduced. The 
rule runs:— d 

‘When a Bill is introduced, it shall, together with a Statement of its Objects and 
Reasons, be published in the Lng and Vernacular lan in the official 
Gazettes of such parts of a as ate affected by the Bill. And on some 
subsequent occasion the Member in charge of it shall make one or more 
the following mutions:~ , 

(a) that it be referred to a Select Committoo, or 
(0) that it be taken into consideration by the Council at some future 


day, or 
(c) that it be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon.’ 


The Hon’ble Mr, Ristey said :—“ I nly move that the consideration of 











“The only n preliminary to reference to a Committee is laid down 
in Rule 82, viz., that copies of tho Bill and Statement of Objects and Reasons 
must have been seven days in Hon’ble Members’ hands :— 

*No such motion shall be made until after a copy of the Bill and a copy of the 
‘Btatement of Objects and Reasons have been furnished to each Member. 
Any Member may object to the motion unless such copies have been fur- 
ere to him.at least seyen days previously ; and such objection shall 
ret a President, in exercise of his discretion, allow the motion 
to be made.’ 


“The translation of the Bill into Bengali, the Vernacular of Calcutta, is 
being made, but it is in this case sheer waste of time and money, as every 
person capable of giving a useful opinion on tho Bill will read it in English, 
the language in which, I may observe in passing, all Municipal business is 
carried on here. I asked one of the Hon’ble Members last Saturday for whose 
benefit he was so anxious to hang up the Bill till translations ‘were made, 
and he replied that ‘the Marwaris ought to see it.” I have never myself met 
a Marwari who could read a Bengali Act, and Bengali is the only language 
into which the Bill will or can translated. The inner meaning of this 
anxiety for translation I leave the Council to surmise. 

“I should also like to take the earliest opportunity of removing another 
misconception, viz., that the Government of India had the Bill under consider- 
ation for only a week or two. As a fatt they had the main principle of the 
Bill in full draft, and apretty good skeleton of the rest of it before them in June 
last, and had it under consideration for ovbr six months, while the Secretary 
of State was informally made aware of its general lines as far back as July. 
There was perhaps hardly ever a measure which has received more full and 
anxious consideration from all responsible for it. Mr. Risley and I have been 


working at it and consulting te about it for over a year. As I said last ° 


Saturday, the one feature in the Bill about which Government bas made up its 
mind is the strengthening of the City Executive. All beside that is more 
or less tentative, and will, I hopo, with the rest of the measure, be carefully 
examined by the bodies to whom we have referred for o inion. I am happy 
to know that very many leading citizens, both Native and uropean, are entirely 
with us im our main osals But as the Hon’ble Mr. Risley is willing to 
accede to the wish of Hon’ble Members, I have no objection, and I adjourn the 
Bill to next Saturday. 


The Council adjourned to Saturday, the 2nd’ April, 1898. 


F. G. WIGLEY, 


Offg. Asst, Seoy, to the Govt. of Bengai, 
Legislative Department. 


Caxcurra ; 
The 5th April 1898, 





RESOLUTION ON THE ANNUAL REPORTS ON SETTLEMENTS 
AND SURVEYS IN BENGAL FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
30TH SEPTEMBER 1897. 


REVENUE DEPARTMENT—LAN D REVENUE. 
Calcutta, the 4th April 1898. 
RESOLUTION No. 1491. 
Reap— 


Letter No. 71A., dated 15th January 1898, from the Board of Revenue, submitting 
the Reports of the Director of the Department of Land Records and Agri- 
culture, on Settlements, and the Superintendent of Settlement-Surveys, 
rr a on Surveys in Bengal for the year ending the 30th Beptatitber 


Both the report of the Director of Land Records and that of the Superin- 
Sos tipotte tendent of Settlement Surveys were submitted to 
piace the Board*by the due date. 
2, Captain R, T. Crichton, 18.c., was in charge of the office of Superin 
on di ti tendent of Settlement-Survoys thronghout the year, 
ee ee me with the exception of the period from 12th Feb- 
ruary to 17th March 1897, when he was on privilege leave, and Captain 
0. W. H. Symonds. Officiating Deputy Superintendent, officiated for him. 
Captain Crichton spent 95 and Captain Symonds 29 days on tour. The total 
of 124 days is less than the touring done in the previous year owing to the 
contraction of the field season in consequence of the famine in North 
Bihar. Mr. P. ©. Lyon, ©.8., acted as Director of Land Records up to 
93rd November 1896, when Mr. W. C. Macpherson, c.s., resumed charge on 
return from furlough. Mr. Macpherson held charge for the rest of the year, 
with the exception of the period from 23rd June to 5th September 1897, 
during which he was on special duty in Orissa in connection with the settle- 
ment of that Province, and Mr. C. G. H. Allen, c.8., officiated for him 
in addition to carrying on his duties as Settlement Officer of Chittagong. 
Mr. Lyon, Mr. Allen and Mr. Macpherson were on tour for 4, 83 and 26 days 
respectively, exclusive of the period of Mr. Macpherson’s deputation to Orissa, 
referred to above. 
3. One small traverse section and two cadastral sections were employed 
8 in North Bihar during the year; but in view of the 
URVEY. . o ° 
General results of survey during advent of famine, the original programme, which 
1896-97. provided for the traverse surveys of 50 and 317 
square miles, and the cadastral surveys of 500 and 600 square miles in the district 
of Saran and the north of district Darbhanga respectively, could not be adhered. 
to in its entirety, and the Saran cadastral section ultimately took up only @ 
small area in thana Basantpur, while the Darbhanga cadastral section confined 
their operations to the south instead of the north of the district, the areas 
being selected as those which were the least likely to be affected by the prevail- 
ing distress. In view of the reduction in the Bihar survey parties, Captain 
Crichton was, in addition to his administrative duties as Beresinensilant of 
Settlement-Surveys in Bengal, placed in executive charge of the Bihar survey, 
his head-quarters being transferred from Calcutta to Bihar. The outturn of 
survey work during the year ending 30th September 1897 amounted to 908 
square miles of traverse survey; 845 square miles of cadastral survey; 
record-writing for 845 square miles; and topographical survey on the 16” an 
2” scales, for 211 and 199 square miles respectively. 
The following statement shows the general outturn and cost of survey- 
settlement work during the year under report and during the preceding three 


years :— 


r 





The following statement shows the oar age cost rates per square mile 


of survey work in different districts during the year under report :— 






















ToroGRAPHICAL. 
ine Traverse | Cadastral | Record- 
Localities. survey. survey. writing. 16” ow 
scale. scale. 
1 | 2 | 3 | 4 | 5 | 6 
| 
Rs. | Be Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Noakhali (Government estates) 34:56 89°00 58°49 Raa 
Ditto (temporarily-settled) 8:28 eds th 12°28 A 
Ditto ditto, af 4:64 | wes ee ove 5:96 
Midnapore ova Ses 98:75 302°67 199°38 ade 4 
Saran Fit re 89°31 142:03 12862 55-48 
Darbhanga oe ast 54°84 78°31 87:47 27:00 
j 


During the year the total area cadastrally surveyed amounted to 845 
square miles, and the total cost of cadastral survey and record writing to 
Rs. 1,78,511; the average cost of survey and record-writing was therefore 
Rs. 211 per square mile. The Superintendent of Settlement-Surveys has satis- 
factorily explained the reasons for the great diversity of the rates shown in 
the above statement, and the Board draw attention to the difficulties which 
they illustrate in making a fairly close estimate beforehand of the cost ng 
acre of survey and settlement operations under the Bengal Tenancy Act. ‘I'he 
rates in Midnapore are no criterion of the ordinary rates either in that district 
or elsewhere, as in addition to the small area under survey (three square miles), 
the operations were for special reasons conducted with great detail in order to 
ensure absolute accuracy. Otherwise the abnormally high rates of the year under 
report are due to the general contraction of the survey programme in Bengal, 
and to alterations and reductions of the programme in Bihar on account of the 
famine, The latter course was unavoidable, while it was impossible to employ 
the establishments at sach short notice outside of Bihar, nor was it desirable 
to break up the highly-trained parties. , 

4. With a view to giving effect to the orders of Government as to the 

; are survey of diara villages, it was decided during the 

pte t ie prcoetitee. year that all diara lands within the district bound- 
aries should be traversed, and that a surveyor, provided with a skeleton map 
on a small scale of the village boundaries so surveyed, should pass over the 
0 ay and mark on the map an approximate line separating the fields 
aving permanent boundaries from those subject to river action. On the 
river side of the line thus arrived at, all villages belongip to Government were 
to be cadastrally surveyed in the ordinary course, an ail other villages topo- 
graphically surveyed only on the 16-inch scale. During the year area slips for 


~ . rs ‘ Soule ae ahs ; 
each holding showing the name of the principal tenant, the number of each field 
in the holding, and the area of each, were for the first Sime prepsved inthe 
Bihar cadastral survey camps, and supplied to the Settlement Department for 
distribution to the tenants some time before final attestation ; the supply of 
similar slips to the landlords is contemplated. The issue of these sli 
some time before attestation will enable landlords and tenants to become 
acquainted with the areas of their fields in sufficient time to put forward an 
objections they may have to make at the attestation stage, and the Lieutenant. 
‘Governor agrees with the Board that this is a most valuable and practical 
innovation, and worthy of general adoption wherever possible. 

5. No difficulties-in dealing with the people were experiencedin North 
Bihar. It is reported that in Saran the raiyats 
were apathetic in attending the cadastral camps 
during the detail survey stage, but showed great interest in the work at the 
time of khanapuri, and were anxious to obtain their parchas. In Darbhanga 
‘there was a little trouble at first, probably due to the sudden change of pro- 
gramme, In Noakhali no opposition, but on the other hand no help was 
offered. In Midnapore the test survey was accepted with indifference. The 
Lieutenant-Governor is glad to observe that great care is exercised in the 
imposition of fines for non-attendance, which, as the Board rightly remark, 
considerably affects the popularity, and consequent success, of the operations, 

6. Owing to the exigencies of famine work, no junior Civilians could be 
attached to any of the survey parties for the 

purpose of instruction during the year. 
7. The following table shows the survey work done in each district in 
Bihar, season by season, since the commencement 
ee of the operations in 1891:— 


Attitude of the people. 


Training of young Civilians, 
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vi red Area Number Area —_jand record. 
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Me given below shows the total survey work done up to 380th 
Se remaining to be done on that date in each district :-— 












AREAB REMAUNING. 





The survey operations in Muzaffarpur and Champaran were completed in 
1895-96; but two diara villages, covering an area of 175 square miles, in the ae 

«< former district, which had been originally surveyed in 1893-94, were surveyed aes 
anew. In the Saran district 60 squure miles, consisting wholly of dara Pe 
lands on the Gandak river, were traversed, 25 square miles of diara lands were 
topographically surveyed, and 210 square miles cadastrally surveyed and 


khanapuried. Out of the total area of 2,622 square miles of the district, there me 
remain for traverse survey 180 square miles only, including 12 square miles of ‘ia 
the outturn of 1892-93, lying in the Gundak diara, which will have to be re- a 
traversed ; for cadastral and topographical survey 1,190 square miles remain to be | 
completed, In the Darbhanga district 417 square miles were traversed, 545 ite 
square miles were cadastrally surveyed and khanapuried, and 40 square miles of “4 


ee 
7 


diara landsin the Ganges river were topographically surveyed during the year. 
In both districts the change of programme necessitated by the famine very 
much delayed operations. 

SETTLEMENT. 


8. Settlement work under the control = Noa ace} of Land Records 
was in progress in the following areas :—for royi- 

Peep So of settlements sion of land revenue in temporarily-settled estates 
and Government estates, 8,845 square miles; for 

survey and record of rights in private estates other than Wards’ estates, 
inclusive of Bihar, 12,956 square miles; and for survey and record of rights f 
in Wards’ estates, 530 square miles, or a grand total of 22,331 square miles, as sibs 





compared with 19,142 square miles in the preceding year. moe 
9. The following statement shows the work done in each district in a ae 
Bihar from the commencement of the settlement aoe 


Bihar Settlement. 






proceedings :— 
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(1892.93, 66 320 119,821 799 $1 66 hs 
}1893-95 ¢) 72 7009 150,009 uz tes i — 
Mepur {1906-95 “") 74540 | 2,301 | 1,280,785 |. 2795008 1,205 435 808 870 oe 
1896-06... | 1,810%3 | 1,633 | 2,083,026 | 488,088 1,541 | 1,850 685 Pity aod 
1896-07 |” 452 505,403 | 107,440 650 | | 1,281 1,300 770 1 | 
1802-03, 46-43 34,840 7 38 | 

tn) 998 330+ 923,511 185 184 208 ons oe 
1804-05, 470,060 316 823 820 398 
1895-96...) 1,162 1,358,793 632 893 328 
er 339,511 | , 718 1,814 4 
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| 1893-6 | in| 1100 1,074 
’ 1,848 | 11 1219 
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10. Mr. €. J. Stevenson-Moore, c.s., held charge as Settlement Officer of 
North Bihar from the date of his return from leaye 
Rie ie on 7th October 1896, and Mr, R. B. Hughes, c.s,, 
‘was in immediate charge of the operations throughout the year in the Mu- 
zaffarpur and wernenge districts, with the exception of a ? soeage of about three 
months, during which he was absent on privilege leave. Nine Assistant Settle- 
ment Officers were employed in tho district of Muzaffarpur at various times 
during the year. The special features of the year’s work were the check to the 
progress caused by the famine, the large amount of case work, publication of 
records, and office work accomplished, and the success attained in recovery of 
costs in Hajipur, to which operations were limited. Attestation of records 
was completed in 452 villages, measuring 436 square miles, leaving only five 
villages still unattested in the district; 496 cases for settlement of fair rents in 
the area attested in 1895-96, and 785 in the area attested during 1896-97, were 
disposed of; 12,576 objections under section 105 of the Bengal Tenancy Act 
and 770 disputes under section 106 were decided, and records were finally 5 
published in 1,729 villages. From the notes “e of the nature of 1,167 
objections tried by one of the Assistant Settlement Officers, it appears that 488 
a baie to possession and 420 to the money rents recorded ; of the former, 207 were 
instituted by the landlord against the raiyats, 120 by raiyats against their land- 
lords, and 66 by raiyats against raiyats. The Settlement Officer remarks that 
“the figures are interesting as showing that theraiyats havea full appreciation of 
the importance of having their holdings correctly recorded in our records and as 
showing that the rights of the raiyats have been well protected at attestation.” 
Out of 131 appeals in fair rent cases disposed of by the Special Judge up 
to 30th September 1897, the original decisions in 104 or 79 per cent. were 
upheld, 14 or 11 per cent. were modified, and 13 or 10 per cent. reversed. In 
connection with an appeal filed by the manager of the Tikari Raj against the 
Settlement Officer’s decision, the Special Judge remarked that the appeal 
should néver have been filed on the unsatisfactory evidence preduced. ‘There is 
reason for thinking that the Ward’s Estate had been following the example of 
certain other landlords and filing appeals in the hopes that the raiyats would 
eventually compromise, ‘Ihe Lieutenant-Governor agrees with the Settlement 
Officer that it is the duty of the Manager to see that appeals are not filed on 
—?. frivolous grounds. 

n boundary disputes it-is most satisfactory that out of 88 appeals filed in 
the course of operations in this district, in only 4 were the decisions modified 
and in 3 reversed, while only 6 per cent. of such decisions have been appealed 
against, indicating that this important part of the work which has often 
been attacked, las on the whole been correctly done. The work remain- 
ing in Muzaffarpur district consists chiefly of attestation of 5 villages, 
disposal of 905 objections under section 105° and of 1,135 cases under section 4 
106, final publication of records in 897 villages, completion of statistics and 
preparation of the final report, and the computation an recovery of costs. 

Operations for recovery of the cost from landlords and tehants were tem- 
orarily suspended in jthana Lalganj on account of the famine; but in the 
ajipur thana, which was not affected by famine, 75 per cent. of the demand 
was collected as the result of a few days work in March 1897, without recourse 
to coercive measures. Altogether Rs, 39,179 were collected during the year, 
bringing the total recoveries from the beginning to Rs. 73,230 only. A satis- 
factory feature was the reduction inthe cost of collection to 3°62 per cent. 
on the total sum collected, against a percentage of 9°33 in the previous 
year. A considerable sum was collected at head-quarters without the expensive 
procedure of a recovery camp, and the cost of computation is not included in 
the calculation above, but even allowing for this the improvement was con- 
siderable and the Settlement Officer anticipates with confidence the collection 
‘of the total demand with an expenditure of less than 10 per cont, 

Now that the settlement in this district ig nearing conclusion, some 
gencral resultsof the operations are not without interest, The district has been 
surveyed in over four million plots or survey numbers, and over a million 


tenancies or parcels of land have been recorded, re resenting twice the number 


of agricultural tenancies in the whole of d, Scotland and Wales. 
Complete statistics of the status of tenants have not yet been compiled, but it 


is understood that non-occupancy raiyats and under-raiyats do not together 
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have been settled in this district for only 16,481 tenancies 
rents settled for 595 diara tenancies) out of 1,036,000 tenancies in the 
with the result that the former rents of the tenants affected, which 
ted Rs. 1,33,932, have been raised to Rs. 1,45,759. The average — 
incidence of rent to the acre in Muzaffarpur, as paid by various classes of 
raiyats, is shown by the Settlement Officer as follows, so far as figures have been 
compiled Me t 


0 * 
district, 
a 


oneisiaast ont 
Rs, a. P. Rs. a. P. 
Raiyats at fixed rates ve wes 3 6 4 peracre 3814 0 
Settled and occupancy raiyats oes pO, 15.9 P 45 5 
Non-occupancy raiyats ses a 4 ed ort 6 
Under-raiyats a oe, SE ea 5 4 5 


Under-raiyats generally pay produce rents. The total expenditure on 
e commencement of the operations has been 
about 11 lakhs. 
11, Mr. J. H. Kerr, c.s., was in subordinate charge of the operations in 
aa the Champaran district, but from the middle of 
tr f February to the end of July he was deputed to act 
as Subdivisional Officer of Bettiah in consequence of the famine. Seven 
Assistant Settlement Officers were employed in the district for various periods, 
The programme for completion of attestation of records in this district was not 
accomplished on account of the famine, which interfered very seriously with 
the operations, During the year 665 square miles were attested; records were 
published in draft, and finally in 718 and 891 villages, respectively ; fair rents 
were settled in 514 cases, and 4,050 objections under section 105 und 914 
disputes under section 106 were disposed of. Out of 37 appeals in boundar 
disputes dealt with up to the end of the year under report, the decision of the 
Revenue Officer was upheld in 34, modified in 1 and reversed in 2 cases. The 
work of settling rents was confined during the year to areas where distress was 
not acute. In such areas the rents of 24,970 tenants were raised during the 
ear, entirely on the ground of excess area, from Rs. 2,25,084 to Rs, 2,43,60. 
he following table shows the amount of work done in the settlement of fair 
rents from the beginning of operations according to the area attested in each 
year :-— 







Fair rent | Enhance- | Percentage 
settled. ment, |°f enhance- 


rents were ment, 
1 2 | 3 | 4 5 | 6 
Attested in 1898-94 Sen 22,151 144,556 162,636 18,080 12:50 
» in 1894-95 sxe 12,850 109,276 120,028 10,752 983 
» in 1895-96 hos 53,290 557,201 600,300 43,099 O73 
» in 1896-97 ts 6,313 | 87,249 42,112 4,863 18-05 
Total ie 94,604 848,282 925,076 76,794 9-05 





The increase in the enhancement allowed during 1896-97 was due to tho 
fact that the greater part of the area attested lay along the river Gandak and is 
subject to constant changes from alluvion and diluvion. Practically all the 
increase was decreed in terms of compromises, after careful enquiry into the 
fairness of the rents agreed pn while in no case was an enhancement awarded 
im excess of 33 per cent. ‘I'he Lieutehant-Governor regrets to observe the 














remarks made by the Settlement Officer as to the terrorism and 
exercised by the agents of the Madhuban Babu over his i 
A review of operations in this district, so far as figures are at present avail. 
_ able, shows from ewes compiled for 1,750 out of 2,855 villages that settled 
» and occupancy raiyats make up 92} per cent. of the whole number of tenants, 
Rents have been settled for 94,601 out of a total of 402,800 tenancies for 
which records have been attested, with the result that former rents aggregating 
Rs, 8,48,283 have been raised to Rs. 9,25,076, or by 9 per cent. The average 
incidence of rent to the acre in Champaran, so far as statistics have been com- 
piled, is as follows:— 





On entire aren On each acre 
of holdings. cultivated, 

Rs. a. P. . Ae Pe 
Raiyats holding at fixed rates or fixed rents ... 1 1 6 142 
Settled and occupancy raiyats pay « 2.0 8 28 6 
Non-ocoupancy raiyats pay ae 116 6 2 811 
Under-raiyats pay 1: Dink 110 8 


It is probable that non-occupancy raiyats and under-raiyats hold inferior’ 


lands. They pay produce rents for a great part of their lands. The average” 


size of the holdings of the various classes of raiyats varies considerably ; thus 
while a raiyat at fixed rates usually actually cultivates 7°5 acres, the similar 
holding of an occupancy raiyat is oni 3°5 acres, and of a non-occupancy raiyat 
16 acres, The Rettlement Officer has given cultivation and crop statistics 
complete for the whole district, Of the area cadastrally surveyed 68 per cent. is 
cultivated and 82 E ies! cent, is uncultivated. The following extract from the 
Settlement Officer’s report furnishes some interesting particulars as to the 
different crops grown :— 

“ Of the net cropped area of 1,488,560 acres, rice covers nearly 52 per cent. In 
Shikarpur rico covers no less than 79 per cent. of the cropped area, and in Adapur 88 per 
cent. After rico comes barley, which is grown on 16 per cent. of the cropped area, and then 
maize, kodo, and wheat, which each covers about 8 per cent. Indigo is grown on only 6 per 
cent. of the total area; but excluding Bagaha and Shikarpur, where the quantity grown is 
inconsiderable, the proportion works out to nearly 9 per cent. The largest propeetica of 
indigo is in Kesaria thana, where it covers over 11 per cent. of the cultivated area. Sugarcane 
covers only 9 per cent. of the total area, but in Begahe the proportion is nearly 3 per cent. 
Opium is pom on 50,147 acres, or over 3 per cent. of the cultivated area. ‘The area is 
greatest in Dhaka thana, where the proportion is over 6 per cent. Tobacco only covers 1,070 
acres. A small quantity of coffee is grown chiefly by Muhammadans in the Bettiah and 
Kesaria thanas for private consumption,’ 

Recoveries from landlords and raiyats during the year on account of the 
cost of the survey and record-of-rights amounted during the year to Rs. 73,390, 
and altogether Rs. 1,18,567 have now been recovered. On account of the famine 
no attempt was made to collect from raiyats during the year, except in some 
villages in the Bettiah thana, where Rs, 217 only were realised. 

12. Mr. M. F. Gauntlett, c.s., was in direct charge of the district of Saran 

Satin throughout the year, but from 5th May to the 12th 
in addition to his other duties. Thirteen Assistant Settlement Officers were 
employed in the district for various periods during the year. In this district 
also the attestation programme of the year was seriously curtailed on account of 
the famine. In all, more than one-half of the field survey and record writing, 
but not one-fourth of the attestation work, has been completed, During the 
year khanapuri work was completed in 212 square miles, and attestation on 
477 square miles, while records were published in draft and finally in 615 and 
998 villages respectively. ‘The attestation programme was particularly heavy, 
containing no less than 1,308,708 plots; it suffered from the dislocation of 
work due to the famine. The numbers of disputes instituted and decided 
were very large, and an interesting account is given by the Settlement Officer 
of a few typical cases illustrating the difficulties which beset this branch of 
the work. In the area attested during the year, 725 cases for the settlement 
of fair rents were decided. One hundred fair rent cases were disposed of in 
the area attested in 1894-95, and 875 cases for the review of the origina] 
cases were instituted, of which $58 were decided. Altogether, the rents of 
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7,168 tenants were settled during the year, and were raised generally on com- 
Ue and chiefly on the ground of excess area, from Rs, 31,215 ‘to 

96,462. Fifty-seven _— in fair rent cases were decided by the Special 
Judge. In 8 eases he up d the original decisions, in 2 modified, and in 
8 reversed them. The other cases wore remanded for further enquiry, During 
the year 6,452 objections under section 105 were disposed of, and 256 disputes 
were tried as civil suits under section 106. So far as statistics havo been 
compiled, it has been ascertained that settled and occupancy raiyats hold 
about 78 pet cent. of the tenancies, The average incidence of the rent to 
the acre in Saran, so far as rents have been recorded, is as follows :— 


On entire area On each acre 
of holdings. cultivated. 
Riiiabeling sted sates fick te Popes: 
iyats holdi 8 Or 
Vecaig ae oe 8 8 0 38138 9 
Settled and occupancy raiyats ove 314 6 4 110 
Non-ocoupancy raiyats Ss 810 7 813 2 
Under-raiyats wee pee 815 6 4 011 


As it was evident that the cost of survey and record of rights in Saran 
would be greater than in Muzaffarpur and Champaran on account of the lurger 
number of fields, tenants, and proprietors, and the consequent greater compli- 
cation of the record-writing, an acreage rate of 10 annas was sanctioned for 
recovery in this district against 8 annas sanctioned for Muzaffarpur and Champa- 
ran. ‘The only recovery made during the year was of asum of Rs. 50,000 
from the Hatwa Raj. 

13, The Moharaja of Darbhanga and Raja Rameshwar Singh having agreed 
Liste to an entire re-survey of all their estates in this 
ne” district, in place of a revision of Mr. Finucane’s 
survey, it was decided that the whole district should be surveyed professionally 
on the scale of.16 miles to the inch, Field survey and record-writing began 
during the year in the Samastipur and Dalsinghserai thanas instead of in 
the north of the district, the change of programme being necessitated by the 
severe famine which was prevalent in the north. Mr. R. B, Hughes, c.s., was 
in charge of the work in addition to his duties as Assistant Settlement Officer 
in charge of Muzaffarpur, and three other officors were employed for various 
periods in the area under khanapuri. During the year khanapuri work was 
completed in 585 square miles. Owing to the intricate pattidari system and 
the dense population, tho average size of a plot worked out to only *32 of an 
acre. Out of 1,085,010 plots found in 545 squaro miles disputes were filed 
concerning 57,602 plots. Out of this enormous number, the revenue officers 
could only deal with the disputes relating to 15,904 plots, and disputes affecting 
41,698 plots remained to be decided at the attestation stage. Special attention 
been drawn to the necessity of greater supervision at the stago of khanapuri, 
, and arrangements will be made to increase the number of officers so employed. 
During the year 301 boundary disputes were disposed of, and out of 24 

appeals decided, 20 were upheld, 1 modified, and 3 reversed. 
: 14. The expenditure on the operations in 

Bapeahiinne, North Bihar was as follows:— 
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During To end of To end of 
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Rs. Rs. Rs. 

5,69,524 | 1,19,174 | 4,85, 10,55,175 
5,07,947 £ 3,36,776 91,174 8,44,723 
822,604 | 88,135 | 1,86,730 | 1,51,718 | 6,v9,334 


‘2: | 1,14%805 | 159,667 | 175089 | 37089 | 1’31’304 | 1'76'756 
a. | 1,805,064 |15,69,742 | 812,258 |10,26,286 | 4,97,822 | 25,85,988 























ceri ge ibaa tases rir Bihar 

PY tically demonstrated in several instances the 
year. Scarcity maps for the districts of Champaran, Muzaffarpur, and 
were prepared by the Settlement~Department, and formed a basis of reference 
at the Conference leld by His Honour the Lieuterant-Governor at Sonepur in 
November 1896, while the Settlement Ofiicer draws attention to the valuable 
means which will be available in the crop statistics, for identifying those 
villages which are most largely dependent upon the rice crop ana therefore 
most likely to suffer severely should that crop fail, The reports of the Assistant 
Settlement Officers while in camp were of great service in gauging the extent of 
distress and crop failure, while Mr. Stevenson Moore himself submitted two 
useful notes on the agricultural conditions of the affected area. The parchas in 
Champaran, Muzaffarpur, and Saran were invariably referred to before granting 
advances, and furnished an easily available and reliable record of the 
necessity for the loan and of the security which could be offered for its 
repayment. In the acquisition of land for railways and other public works 
the settlement records were found of the greatest value in Champaran and Dar- 
bhanga, especially in the former district, where the a uisition proceedings in 
connection with the land taken up for famine relief works were based entirely 
upon the settlement survey and records. The advantages for the purpose of 
land acquisition proceedings of an existing survey and record prepared by a 
highly trained staff and previous to the acquisition proceedings are undeniable, 
and the Settlement Officer gives special prominence to the point that where these 
records are available the necessity of a further survey should be entirely obviated. 
The only difficulty is one of scale, the survey scale of 330 feet to the inch being 
smaller than the usual land acquisition scale of 150 feet to theinch. In view of the 
special exigencies of the famine conditions, the adoption of the survey scale was 
sanctioned as a special case, and was found to work well. The matter was 
considered by the Officiating Lieutenant-Governor in August 1897, in connec- 
tion with the utilisation of the survey and settlement records in the acquisition . 
of railway land in Orissa, Myr. Stevens was then of opinion that while it was 
desirable to utilise these records as far as possible, yet in the case of minute 
plots the scale of 330 fect to the inch was too small to be of practical value, 
and the decision as to the use of the survey maps in any particular case was 
therefore left to the land acquisition officer, 

- 16, The questions of the maintenace of records and boundary marks 
were separately dealt with in Chapter II of the 
Director of Land Records’ Annual Agricultural 
Report for the year ending 31st March 1897, and 
were reviewed in paragraphs 2 to 5 of the Government Resolution thereon, 
No. 842T.-R., dated 8th Oc'ober 1897. With regard to the registration of 
mutations under the Land Records Muintenance Act ILI (B.C.) of 1895, the 
Settlement Officer of North Bihar has furnished the following information as to’ 
the results obtained by the Sub-Registrars of Hajipur and Bettiah :— 
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Hajipur 
Bettiah 


The Settlement Officer reports that, from enquiries made on the spot in four 
selected villages in the jurisdiction of the Sub-Registry Office of Hajipur, the 
percentages of mutations of all sorts and of transfers by succession to e total 
number of holdings in the villages were found to be 13°72 and 6°38, respective- 


' Jy, and that similar enquiries made in four villages belonging to the aheria 






Indigo Concern in Bettiah showed that over 200 transfers had actually occurred, 
but that only 21 had been registered. It is therefore clear that a very small 
percentage of the transfers by succession that have taken place have been 
register, and Sg long 2g is not the i the utility me accuracy of the 
rds is largely impaired. Suggestions for improving the present proced 
aes promised with a view of move fully attaiming tthe dtjecte of the ek nse 
16. Mr. 8S. L. Maddox, c.s., was in charge throughout the year, as Settle- 
Cicldin Mastnniend. ment Officer of Orissa, including the Government 
estate of Khurda, and Messrs. H. McPherson, o.s., 
| J. Webster, c.s., H. Carey, os., D. H. Kingsford, c.s., and J. Taylor were in 
immediate superintending charge of the operations in Puri, Cuttack (divided into 
two charges), Balasore and Khurda, respectively. Forty-two additional Assistant 
Settlement Officers were employed for various periods during the year. The 
following statement shows, under the main heads, the work done during the 
year _— 
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Area under settlement, 1,783) 13 to 18 
square miles, 
Tenants, 475,000. 
Rstaves, 1,402, 
Puri. 
Area under settlement, 1,089 Istos 


square m0: 
‘Tenants, 275,000, (a) 
Rotates, 488, 





Total temporarily-settled area easees 


Thurda Government Retate, 
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(a) Exclusive of Iakhiraj babal tenants. 
4) Io Khurda, rents have 
, y _-Bkrajuts or 


The great ress made in the settlement of rents was a most satisfactor 
feature of the saste work, * 7 
__. In paragraph 11. of the Government Resolution upon the Report of the 
Director of Land Records for the year ending 30th September. 1896, reference 
was made to the principles upon which the draft rules had been framed for the 
guidance of the Settlement: Officers in settling rents. Certain modifications were 
made in these rules after the visit of the Lieutenant-Governor to Orissa in 
January 1897, and after a further conference in March, and,the rules so modi- 
fied were finally approved ‘by the Government of India after the close of the 
year under report. It has been decided to, fix the term of the new settlement 
in Orissa at 30 years. The rents of occupancy tenants are being settled for 
15 years and those of non-occupancy tenants for 5. The proportion, of the 
assets to be taken by Government as revenue in the present settlement and all 
other questions connected with the settlement haye been finally. decided on a 
reasonable and moderate basis, and Government has announced that, in view of 
the. pecial circumstances of the present occasion, it will at this settlement be 
content “with less than its no share of the assets, 


anit 





‘The results up to date of the settlement of rents in the temporarily-settled 
estates of Orissa are as follows :— ; ie 











Estimated | Estimated /Tenants for whom| Existing aksets Settled assets| Increase of Percentage of 
total total rents have been | dealt with to |down to 30th) column 6 |. increase 
number | existing | settled from the jend of Septem- Popteniben over column 
DISTRICT. of tenants.| assets, beginning. ber 1897. 897. 6. 


Name 


column 6, 










r Rs. Rs. 
Cuttack 850,000 | 17 lakhs 423,782 10,056,088 11,66,071 1,60,988 16 
Balasore | 475,000 | 1 ” 359,041 7,67,165 ¥,11,486 1,44,330 18 
i 276,000", 6; ,, 262,416 631,733 6, 10,409 78,676 17 
| fa fe 
Total ... | 1,600,000 | $8 lakhs 1,035,238 23,038,976 26,87,966 8,838,959 16 





* Exclusive of confirmed lakhiraj tenants. 


In Khurda, existing rents, aggregating Rs, 2,96,814, have been raised to 
Rs, 3,62,438, or by 22 per cent., and rents payable directly to Government have 
been raised from Rs, 2,86,812 to Rs. 3,62,708. These enhancements have 
been accepted by the tenants, and the new rents are being realised without any 
friction or difficulty, Rents of cultivated lands in Khurda are being enhanced 
3 annas in the rupee on account of rise of prices since 1881 » when they were 
last settled, and the considerable increase of cultivation. Bazaar rents are 
being enhanced one anna in the rupee only. In the temporarily-settled estates 
in Cuttack existing rents have so far isis retained for 58 per cent. of the 
tenants, in Balasore for 55 per cent., in Puri, exclusive of Khurda, for 60 per 
cent., and in Khurda, for 27-72 of thetenants. Since March 1897, the percent- 
age of rents retained has been 50 to 55. The Lieutenant-Governor agrees 
with the Board in thinking that the progress made in settling rents is highly 
satisfactory and beyond the most sanguine anticipations. The work has 
chiefly been conducted on the basis of express acceptances given by the tenants 
to the rents proposed by the Revenue Officers, and Mr. Macpherson, after 
personal inspection of the work in a number of camps, had satisfied himeelf 
that the tenants’ acceptances were genuine, That the Settlement Officers 
have proceeded with care and moderation is shown by the fact that only 
1,820 tenants out of 1,048,462 objected to the rents settled, and that, up 
to 80th September 1897, only nine appeals had been filed before the Special 
Judge against settled rents. Out ot those appeals, six are pending, in two 
appeals, the Revenue Officers’ findings were expressly upheld, and one appeal 
was dismissed, Up to the end of the year assessment reports had been prepared 
for 311 out of the 6,243 temporarily-settled estates in Orissa, and the Commis- 
sioner had passed orders on reports for 142 estates. It is anticipated that the 
existing revenue of the temporarily-settled estates, viz. Rs. 13¢ lakhs, will be ~ 
increased at least to 21 lakhs, or 53°4 per cent., and of Khurda, from 3 lakhs to 
rather over 3} lakhs. The expenditure of the year on settlement work in Orissa 
amounted to Rs. 5,28,190, The expenditure from the beginning has been on 
survey Rs. 10,35,294 and on settlement Rs. 16,39,881. 
17. Mr. C. G. H. Allen, c.s., was Setilement Officer in Chittagong 
Chittagong throughout the year. In addition to his settlement 
; duties, he officiated as Collector of the district for a 
short time on two occasions, and as Director of Land Records from 23rd June to 
6th September 1897. Five Assistant Settlement Officers were employed for the 
whole of the year. Out of 1,037 villages under settlement comprising au area 
of 1,923 square miles, assessment has now been completed for 979, et the draft 
records of 959 and final records of 767 have been published. Under the 
rogramme, final publication should have been completed for the whole district, 
ut the delay was chiefly due to the under-estimate of the number of 
Noabad tenants, During the year, 4,696 objections under section 105 and 41 
disputes under section 106 of the Bengal Tenancy Act were dealt with. 
Assessment of the rents of 177,786 tenants had been made in preceding years, 
and that of 67,666 tenants was made during the year under report. The 
result of the settlement of rents during the year was that the aggregate rents 
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id by the 67,666 tenants of all degrees, were raised from Rs. 1,35,521 to 
Be. 1,80,187. Rents of raiyats in the mass were increased by 7 per cent., 
of which #ths was on account of excess area. Rents of raiyats i 
direct to Government were increased by 10 per cent. In the case of 22,336 
tenants of all degrees paying rents or revenue direct to Government, the in- 
crease made was from Rs. 58,422 to Rs. 76,671, or 31 per cent., and rents were 
settled in addition for previously unsettled lands to the amount of Rs. 14,168. 
The result of the settlement operations from the beginning in this district has 
been to raise the Government revenue of the Noabad lands from Rs. 3,50,940 
to Rs. 5,30,121, or by 51 per cent. ; and the whole increase of revenue likely to 
be obtained is estimated by the Settlement Officer as Rs. 1,96,500. 

18. The settlement of the Palamau Government estate has now been 

, practically completed, and the Lieutenant-Governor 
; awaits the reccipt of the completion report at an 
early date. The estate comprises 399 villages, exclusive of one mauza 
under dispute, lying in 18 tuppas, with an area of 181,050 acres, or 288 
square miles (exclusive of 11 square miles of jagir or revenne-free land which 
were not under settlement), measured in 161,352 plots or fields. The settle- 
ment was conducted under the provisions of Act VLIL (B.C.) of 1879 and on 
the utlakar system (under which rent is paid for every bigha of land within 
a tenant’s holding) instead of on the pariadari system (under which up-lands 
are not assessed). Mr. D. Sunder continued to be in charge of the work 
till the beginning of February 1897, when he was placed on famine duty. 
He returned to settlement work in July 1897, The work done during the year 
consisted chiefly of the distribution to raiyats of parchas ; explanation to ralyats 
of the jamabandis published under section 9 of Act VIII (B.C.) of 1879; the 
revision of boundaries of villages and formation of blocks of protected forest ; 
the compilation of statistics and the preparation of the completion report for 
the settlement. ; : 

The result of the settlement has been to give a rental of Rs. 74,43 3 as com- 
pared with rents settled in 1865, amounting to Rs, 40,892, and against an attested 
rental of Rs. 57,693 paid to the éhikadars. The rates of rent are practically the 
same as those of the last setflement, and the imcrease is due to extended 
cultivation, Rs, 3,270 have been settled as the rent of mahua trees, and 
Rs. 10,087 as the rent of palas and kusum trees, Theincrease of rental from 
all sources thus amounts to Rs, 46,947. There was no appeal against the assess- 
ment. The new rents were brought into effect from a 1896, ‘The 
average rents per cultivated acre are— 


Palamau Government Estate. 


Rs. a, pv. 

Settled raiyats dee 1 ie Be) 

{, Occupancy » deo L128 
Non-ocoupancy ,, vee 014 7 


The thikadari system has been abandoned, and the estate has been brought 
under khas management. The expenditure of the year on the settlement 
amounted to Rs 7,650, and the total cost of the operations, exclusive of survey, 
High by the Settlement Officer as Rs, 43,436. The cost of survey was 

79,165. 

19. The area under resettlement in the Darjeeling Terai is 230'15 square 

met miles, consisting of 824 jotes, 91 thirty-year lease 
Darjecling Teresi. grants, 17 market sites, and 3 blocks of khas land. 
The principal work done during the year was that of assessment. The Govern- 
ment has, as a matter of grace, conceded to the jotedars a limit of enhancement 
of 50 per cent. on the rents now paid by them. The resettlement of the jotes is 
expected to result in an increase of 22 per cent. on the existing revenue of 
Rs, 88,568, In the case of the 30-year grants, it has been found that the provi- 
sions of the existing leases which limit the re-asseasments to half rates will only 
allow very small enhancements. The term of the new settlement has been fixed 
at 20 years, and the new revenue has been brought into effect from the hist of 
January 1898. The expenditure incurred on this settlement up to the end of 
the year amounted to Rs, 20,240, exclusive of the cost of survey. 





Wir SS Bee fROLk ORT Re WSS 
20. The Kolhan ore sea Tia sctilonate oe come 
apy 403°7 square miles, settlement was conducted 
Fett Diedes, Ginga +1 | a ey specific law, but the procedure adopted 
followed, as far as possible, the settlement laws in force. The traverse surve of 
the estate was made by a err party, but the field survey was supervised 
by the Settlement Officer, Mr J. A, Craven, who also conduc _ the sottlement 
proceedings, with the help of two Assistant Settlement Officers of junior rank and 
under the guidance of the Board; ‘The work done during the year comprised 
the survey of 173 villages with an area of 2818 square miles, comprising 8,52] 
holdings and 151,445 Hoty. extraction and checking of field areas, comparin 
khatians with khasras, copying of the khatians, preparation of abstract ‘hatian, bs | 
Jamabandi; attestation of khatians for 8,521 holdings ; calculation of the rents 
of holdings; preparation of ‘parchas and com lation of statistical statements 
for 173 villages; disposal of 196 boundary disputes, 1,343 jote disputes and 
1,414 cases of disputed sales and mortgages; in addition to the ‘work connected 
with the exclusion and demarcation of the excess protected forests, and enumera- 
tion of all fruit trees and all mahua,kusum, asan and palas trees in the estate, and 
preparation of a record of those trees for each village. The only work remain- 
ing is the issue of pattas and of records of rights to the Mankis and Mindas, 
The former aggregate reuts, amounting to Rs. 64,828, have been raised to 
Rs. 1,77,300, or by 173°5 per cent. The cost of survey and settlement during 
the year was Rs. 45,312, and the total cost of the operations has been 
Rs. 1,88,256. The rate of cost per square mile is Rs. 134, and per acre 3 annas 
and 4} pies only. This low rate, and the large increase obtained by this 
settleruent, reflect great credit on the Settlement Officer; and, as the Board 
have observed, it is a sotisfactory feature of this large settlement that it has 
been completed at less cost than was originally estimated. 

Inthe course of the operations the survey and record of rights of 10 
lakhiray ‘villages within the boundaries of the estate were made, at the cost 
of the lakhiraydars, under the supervision of the Settlement Officer. A surye 
of all lands within the Chaibassa Municipality was also made under his 
‘Bupervision. 

21, The estates of the Raja of Hill Tippera, in Tippera and Noakhali, 
known as Chakla Roshnabad, coniprise an area of 
, 556°89 square miles, with 1,507 villages. Mr. J. G. 
Cumming, c.s., was the Settlement Officer throughout the year, up till the 
27th July. He resumed charge after the close of the year. Six Assistant 
Settlement Officers were employed during the year, chiefly on attestation and 
case work. ‘The completion of the programme for the year was interfered 
with by the withdrawal of officers for famine work. The records of 600 
villages were attested, and the records were wholly draft published in 112 villages 
and in part in 210, and finally published in x8. During the year the rents of 
3,297 raiyats and 277 enace tan 
of raiyats’ rents from Rs. 33,224 to Rs, 39,836, or by 19°8 per cent., and of 
tenure-holders’ rents from Rs. 8,272 to Rs. 13,458, or by 62°6 per cent. The 
enhancements were made partly on the ground of rise in the price of rice, but 
mostly on ‘the ground of excess area. eventy-five appeals against decisions 
in the fair rent cases were decided, with the result that the decisions of ‘the 
Settlement Officer and of his assistants were upheld in 61 cases, reversed in 2 
cases, and modified in 5 cases, while 7 cases were remanded for ‘iehearing. 
‘Two hundred and ninety-cight appeals ‘were pending before the Special faye 
in fair rent cases at the end of the year. ‘Phe Lieutenant-Governor regrets the 


prises 911 villages with an aggregate’ arca of 


Tippera, 


delay that has occurred in disposal of the settlement appeals, and hopes that the 
appointment of an Additional Judge made in October 1897 will have the effect of 
hastening the’ conclusion’ of this Protracted and difficult settlement. ‘Progress 
on the settlement continues to be slow, the attitude of the raiyats ar ¢ reported 
to be one of stubborn unreasonableness at the outset, folldwek by mild ‘interest. 
The statistics tabulated durin; the eat show that out of 54,758 holdings 49,551 
are held by settled or occupancy taiyats paying an average rent of Ks. 3-10-9 
ae. ‘The expenditure incurred on settlement work during the ‘year’ was 
, 63,005-8-5, the total expenditure down to the end’ of the year having been 
- Rs, 3,94,816, or at the rate of 17 annas 6 pies an acre ‘so far’ as ‘the work ‘has 
gone. 3 


ers were settled, resulting in'an enhancement — 






22, Oper s in the Gaya district are in progress in the Tikari Ward’s 
rae susie estate, the Government estates and the Belkhara 
Tikari estate and Government mahal, and are under one staff under the general 
estates in Gaya, - supervision of Mr. Stevenson-Moore, The work in 
this district is practically at an end, and the final report is awaited, . 
‘The area and number of villages under survey are as follows :— 

















rea in square) Number of 
Name of estate. fase villages: 
1 | 2 | 3 
1. Tikari Ward’s estate .., 384:63 551 
-. Government estates .., 102:00 118 
3. Belkhara mahal ade DIS 89 
otal, se; 583°91 758 


The survey and record-writing of the Tikari Ward’s estate were completed 
during 1895-96, and the following work was done in this and the Be khara 
estate (which is partly the property of Government and partly of the ‘Tikari 
Ward) during the year under report :— 
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The work done during the year in the Government estates was as 
follows:— 


Records attested for— Rents Draft records Objections under inal records 
oe — ss tetlod for published section 105 published for 
Square miles, Tenants. tenants, for villages, disposed of. i 

12°84 615 427 68 73 102 


Rents were settled for 3,280 tenants in all in ‘Government villages ; 

g 451 tenants existing rents were retained as fair; for 26 tenants rents 

vere settled ex parte, and 3,254 tenants accepted the rents settled. Inthe 103 

i dealt with rents have been raised in the aggregate from Rs, 52,040 

to Rs, 55,763, or by 9°33 percent. In 961 holdings contained in 40 villages 

produce rents have been commuted to cash rents to the amount of Rs. 10,651. 

The average size of a tenancy is about 7 acres in each estate. The soil of the 

Government estate is by far the least fertile, and this estate also comprises the 

Sreatest quantity of waste land. The average rates of rent paid by occupancy 
and ‘non-occupancy raiyats are— 


Oceupancy raiyats, Non-oeoupancy raiyats. 
na . Rs. a. pv, Rs. a. p. 
- Tikari estates sal + 4 4 4 pernore. 2 11 11 per acre. 
‘Government estates pee eg a" 1 Re ides Soha 
Beélkhara mahal... ati ben ie ian Wis eae” Bh 


_. The high rates in tho Belkhara mahal are due to the fertility of the land. 
aces nose tact that nae conpeae ‘raiyats aad age igench ae rennet 
Neti og at lower rates than oceupancy raiyats; the reason alleged is the 
inferior quality of the land held by them, 





The following statement compares the percentages of rent-paying tenants 
according to status :— ; 







Percentage | Percentage of 
of occupancy | non-occupancy 
raiyats raiyats. 






‘ota’ 
Name or Estar. number of 
raiyats. 







7 | 2 | 8 4 | 6 
1. Tikari Ward's estate . $1,257 58 89°) 4'3 
2, Government estates 6,187 04 86 8 18°38 
8. Belkhara mahal 8,008 0 26 915 82 











23. The following statement shows the progress of operations and the 
cost incurred in the smaller surveys and settlements \ 

Smoller settlements. dealt with by the Superintendent of Settlement- 
Surveys and by the Director of Land Records during the year:— 
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Government estates, 








1, Pataspur estates in Midna- 6 16,062 51,242 60,140 
2, Jalpur estates in Bogra 247 5,766 | 39,838 41,890 
3. ken ge ectates oe 80 6,232 | 1,64,200 42,997 
4. Nonkhali voce wef ARP BTOR | cere 7 O7°OD | serves fen ons tosses tenses 31,038" 
5. Shahabad 20 058 | 10,784 8,374 
motel 803 | 28,018 | 2,604,649 | 3,10,908 | 1,00,200 

Private estates. 
1. Chaurasi estate in 24-Parganas 43 14,877 21,876 18,900 
2, Gangamandal in Tippera.., 4 162 1,133 1,601 
3. Palpara ” nu 1 ceases 2,658 
4. Tantibunia in Khulna 8 186 | 10,282 11,575 
5, Obiknikandi in 9 1,465 seteee 6,616 
Total 41,4 
Wards’ estates. § 
1, Narhan estate in Monghyr ... 60 60 | 1,268 n,2%8 
Granp ToraAL sk. an eve 528 44,440 | 2,990,053 | $,60,670 | 2,31,081 





* Includes cost of topographical survey of other estates with an area of 345 square miles, 


24, Record-writing, attestation and settlement of fair rents in the Pataspur 
temporarily-settled estates had been completed in 
revious years, During the year under report, 
khatians of the under-tenants, of dazyaftidars, of under-raiyats, and of ratyats 
of nij-jote lands, were prepared and attested+in 96 villages, khatians were 
published in draft for all those villages except one, and rents were settled for 
4,938 such tenants. Under section 105, 2,850 objections were disposed of and 10 
disputes under section 106 were decided. The final publication of the records 
was made for 88 villages, and the police paitan lands were assessed. 
has been decided to take as Government revenue 65 per cent. of the assets 
ascertained at the present settlement, leaving the balance of 35 per cent, to the 
‘proprietors. The result of this assessment will be to raise the present Govern 
ment revenue of Rs. vena ate Rs, 6,700, or 18 per cent, The term of the 
new settlement has been fixed at 15 years. The work has not made altogether 


Pataspur Government estates. 


Late 








isfactory progress, but the unhealthiness of the locality is against it, 
ts oe ts the Jaipur Government Estates records for 126 villages, with an area 
Jaipur Government Estates in of 49-9 square miles, were attested and re-attested in 
Bogra. the year under report. Rents were settled for 5,766 
tenants during the year in the Government estates and for 220 tenants on the 
application of the landlords of a private estate comprised in the villages under 
survey. ‘The result of the settlement, as reported at the end of September, 
. has been that existing rents payable to Government, aggregating Rs. 39,233, 
have been raised to Rs. 51,051; in the private estate, rents aggregating Rs, 927 - 
have been raised to Rs. 1,162. The general principle ictlowed in fixing the 
present rates which show great inequalities has been to equalise them on 
the general legal basis of the rise in the price of rice. Records were 
ublished in draft for 155 villages and finally for 119 villages during the year. 
The Settlement Officer during the year disposed of 610 objections preferred 
after draft publication, leaving 13 ending at the end of the year; no disputes 
under section 106 were instituted. 

26. There were seven Government estates and temporarily-settled estates, 
with an aggregate area of 39,632 acres, or 61:93 

’ i gee miles, under settlement under the Bengal 
Tenancy Act in the district of Backergunge during the year, in addition to the 
settlement under the old Regulations, of 51 petty estates with an aggregate 
area of 22 square miles. During the year the settlement operations were 
completed in the estates Padma Manesha, Heshamuddin and Krishnapura, and 
completion reports were submitted. In Tushkhali rents were settled and 
the records published in draft, and in Kalupara the survey and initial 
record-writing were completed. 

97. Fifteen Government estates in Shahabad, covering 18 square miles and 
containing 20 villages, were under settlement under 
Chapter X of the Bengal Tenancy Act. Survey, 
record-writing and attestation were completed before the year under report, 
but the records were re-attested during the year. Rents of all the 958 rent- 
paying tenants in the estates were settled, the former rental of Rs, 19,784 


Estates in Backergunge. 


Estates in Shahabad, 


eing raised, almost entirely on_ the ground of rise of prices, to Rs. 22,926. 
No appeals were preferred to the Special Judge. For 14 out of the 15 estates 
records were finally published before the close of the year 1304 Fasli (11th 
September 1897). 

28, Chaurasi estate in the 24-Parganas.—Tho Chaurasi Estate in the 

Pere ~  24-Parganas comprises 43 villages, with an area 

vere Caen of 20,399 acres. Its settlement was undertaken 

on the application of the proprietors, Maharaja Durga Charan Law and 
others. Survey, ‘hasra-writing and attestation of records were completed 
in previous years. Rents for 697 out of 800 tenancies held direct from 
=the proprietor haye been settled, and final publication of records for all 
villares was made between September and December 1896. The total rent 
payable to the proprietors was raised from Rs. 21,876 to Rs. 28,595, or 
by 30 per cent., by assessment of excess arca and by enhancement of the 
abnormally low rents in some parts of the estate. Tho Lieutenant-Governor 
regrets the delay that has occurred in the disposal of appeals to the Special 
Judge. Out of 191 such appeals, only 12 had been decided up to 30th 

September 1897. The total cost of survey and settlement was Rs. 19,052, or 
14 annas 2 pies per acre. ; 

29. Tantibania estate in Khulua.—The only work done during the year was 
the disposal of 2 cases under section 104 and 5 cases under section 106 of the 
Tenancy Act remanded in appeal by the Special Judge. This necessitated 
the republication in draft of portions of the records of 4 villages and final 
publication for a second time of portions of 5 villages. 

'The settlement work in other private estates during the year does not call 
for special remark. : 
80. Dakkin Shahbazpur and Srirampur estates in Backergunge.—The settle-_ 

Wards’ ment work in these estates was completed before 
ee the year under seport Sums aggregating Rs. 14,725 
and Rs, 6,873 were recovered in Dakhin Shahbazpur and Srirampur during the 
ear, leaving balances of Rs. 8,106 and Rs. 81 only to be recovered out of 
78,261 and Rs, 9,426, The Lieutenant-Governor agrees with the Director 

of Land Records that the results of the recovery work were satisfactory. 


at i 






31. Warhan estate in r.-—Little work remains to be done in the 
Narhan estate, but the work « the ial under report was interfered with 
by the fact that the services of the Scttlement Officer were required for famine 
duty. Sixty villages with an area of 48:19 square miles were surveyed and 
Viganantal! in 1895-96; and during the year under report records for these 
villages, which contain 11,097 tenants, were attested, rents were settled for 50 
tenants, records were published in draft for 28 villages, and two objections 
under section 105 of the Tenancy Act were disposed of. 

32, A Bill to amend sections 30, 31, 39, 52 and 119 and Chapter X of 

Amendment of the Bengal the Bengal Tenancy Act, VIII of 1885, was intro. 
Tenaney Act. duced in the See Legislative Council on 8rd 
April 1897, the changes proposed being to clear up doubts and difficulties of 

rocedure which have arisen in the course of experience in the working of 
apter X of the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885; to facilitate the settlement of 
rents when undertaken on a large scale either for the purpose of settling land 
revenue or on the application of private individuals; to amend the substantive 
law relating to the enhancement and reduction of rents, so as to make 
certain provisions of thé law workable, and to give effect to the intention 
of its authors regarding certain points on which, owing to want of sufficient 
clearness in the wording of the law. or to the interpretations put on it the 
Civil Courts, it has been found in practice to be inoperative. The Bill ~was 
published in the Calewtta Gazette and circulated for opinion among Revenue 
and Judicial Officers, the Chainbers of Commerce and the different public 
Associations, On receipt of these opinions a revised Bill was prepared, and 
has been passed by the Bengal Council. 

34, Mr. W. C. Macpherson has recently vacated ‘the post of Director of 
Land Revords, ‘which he had filled with marked 
ability and credit since 1892, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor fully agrees with the praise ‘bestowed by the Board upon the zeal, 
energy and devotion with which he has worked, and wpon the successful: results 
which he has achieved during the period of his incumbency. The magnitude 
of the work done by the Settlement Department in Bengal and Bihar since 
the passing of the Tenancy Act is obscured by the fact of its being done ‘so 
a and with so little friction, but its extent will be understood from the 

act that in the year under review an area of more than 22;000 square miles 

was under survey and record-of-rights and that rents were scttled for ‘more 
than a million tenants in this one year. For the results.achieved ‘the Director 
of Land Records and the Settlement Officers deserve the warm thanks of 
Government. His Honour also desires to thank Captain Crichton, Superin- 
tendent of Settlement-Surveys, and Captain Symonds for the excellent ‘work 
done by them during the year. With regard to the other officers named in 
Paragee ns 50 and 51 of the Director of Land Records’ Report (a copy of 
which will be communicated to the Appointment Department), Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie. cordially endorses the following remarks made by the Director of 
Land Records :— . 

“The Settlement Officers and Assistant Settlement Officers below named rendere 
specially good service during the year, viz., Messrs. O. G. EI. Allen, A. 8. Garey, J. 'G. 
Cumming, M. Gauntlett, RK. Hughes, J. Kerr, D. 8. Kingsford, H. MePherson, 8. L. 
Maddox, O. J. Stevenson-Moore, Ww. B, Thomson, J. Webster, Babu Rai Krishna Bahadur, 
Babu Prasanna Kumar Banerjee, Babu Sriram Chandra Basu, Babu Pyari Mohan Basu, 
Babu Sri Gopal Bhattacharjya, Babu Durga Oharart Ghose, Maulvi Gholam Ghous, Babu 
Gobind Chandra Das Gupta, Maulvi Husain, Pandit Rama Ballabh Misra, Babu 
Jogendra Narayan Mitra, Mr. J. ‘Taylor. us , 

“Mr. Allen, Settlement Officer of Ohitta ng, has an exceptional knowledge of revenue 
work; he has carried out the settlement of Chittagong with great success. . Maddox, 
who holds in Orissa the most difficult and most epolialite settlement post in the: Province, 
continues to do excellent work. He has pushed on the work of settling rents with — 
Success, and he is now ably and thoroughly dealing with the work of ing tho land 
aiigans ; “akitiey J Pprebh yen ya settlement work 5 Ar mba sisi 

ility and com © princi details work. I would 
desir to call special attention to Mr. Stevenson. Moore's wellswiiten ind interesting reports: 
‘Mr. Cumming in Tippera by tact and ope has overcome obstructions and difficulties ; 
Mr. omer: Der as for his sound and well thought out methods of work and for his 


Services of officers. 


"By order of the Lioutenant-Governor of Bengal, - 
| M. FINUCANE, 
Seeretary to the Govt, of Bengal. 
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SS OOOO ee 
WEATHER AND OROP REPORT. 


For the wok ending the 4th April 1898. 


Burdwan.—No rain. Weather hot. Harvesting of potatoes and boro paddy in progress. 
Til being sown. Fodder and water sufficient. Some cattle-pox reported. Common rice 
selling as follows :— 


Srs. 
Sadar ... See she os EE OM 
ee = = “15h to La ¢ POF rupee. 
Raniganj ee ons we 14 told 


Birbhum.—No rain. Weather hot. Pressing of sugarcane almost over. agin of 
fields commenced. No want of fodder. Price of common rice at Sadar 13'8 seers, and at 
Rampur Hat 14:8 seers per rupee, ; 

i Bankura.—No rain. Weather hot. Pressing of sugarcane over. Fodder and water 
sufficient. No cattlo-disease reported. Price of common rice 15 seers a rupee at Sadar and 
Vishnupur. 

Midnapore.—Rainfall in Ghatal 41. Prospect of indigo fair. Sugarcane is being 
planted: oro is being reaped in Keshpur. Prices of common rice:— 


Brs. 
Sadar tae sé say a 4 
Contai ie sé es w. 15 to 16 
Tamluk ’ one «s bee 13: ( Per rupee. 
Ghatal eee vie 138 


Hooghly.—No rain. Weather hotter. Rain wanted for tillage of lands. Fodder and 
water sufficient. Common rive sells from 11 to 13} seers per rupee. 

Howrah.—No rain. Weather hot. In Ulubaria oro withering for want of rain. 
Harvesting of radi finished. Fodder and water available. Common rice sells at 10 to 13 
seers per rupee. 

24-Par, -—Rainfall nil. Weather hot. Prospects of standing crops fair. Rain 


is very y wanted for tillage of lands. No cattle-disease. Fodder and water sufficient. 
Oommon rice sells as follows :— 


8rs. 
— side = «. 10 to 4 
arasat ee ies oe 124 
Basirhat “ on ini 123 | a 
Diamond Harbour ne a6 Sa 13 


Nadia.—No rain. Weather hot. Rabi harvest nearly over. Ploughing continues. 
Rain badly wanted in places. Common rice sells at ll to 14 seers per rupee. Fodder 
sufficient. Water becoming scarce in parts. Cattlo-diseaso in thana Kotwali. 


‘" Murshidabad.—No rain. Weather soasonable. Harvesting of rabi crops still continues. 
rospeots of indigo and mulberry are hopeful, Fodder sufficient. No cattle-disease reported. 
Oommon rice sells as follows :— 


S8rs. 
Pag! 4s cus ase ove is | 
ipur aoe ken a etity Ty 
Kank - * = wt. 


Jessore.—No rain. Weather warmer than previous week. Prospects of standing crops ~ 
food. Rain badly wanted for sowing of aus and jute crops. Fodder and water cient. 
0 cattle-disease reported. Common rice sells as follows :— 


B8rs, 
Stee ne eee eee tas 2 " 13 
Repeat eR ss a rupee 
Bangaon ., vi oot we 12 to 14 J 
._ Khulna.—No rain. Weather hot. Prospect of b0r0 worse for want of rain. ultiva- 
tion of aus begun. Fodder and’ water avai Common rice sells as follows :— 
Srs, 
Sadar ore eee oe ee 12 to 14 


eee eee - eee 14} Tu 
aoe oo eee oo ow 144 to ea 
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Rajshahi.—No rain. Weather much hotter. Peomperta of standing crops good. . Rain 
wanted. ‘Transplantation of boro paddy going on. Oondition ot cattle good. Fodder 
and water plentiful. ‘Rice sells from 11 to 15 seers per rupee. 

Dinajpur.—Rainfall nil. Weather seasonable. Rain wanted. Lands being prepared 
for bhadot crops. No cattle-disease. Fodder and water sufficient. Rico selling at 14 
seers per rupee. 

Jalpaiguri.—Rainfall nil. Days hot and nights pleasant. Lands are being prepared 
for bhadot and jute. Rain badly wanted, Harvesting of tobacco and other radi. crops going 
on. No want of fodder and drinking-water. Uommon rice sells from 12 to 15 seers per 
rupee. 


Darjeeling.—Rainfall at Darjeeling ‘50, Kurseong ‘20. Weather seasonable. Hills— 
Wheat, barloy and potatoes progressing; biutta being sown. Yerai—Bhadoi and sugarcane 
being planted and jute sown. Coarse rice sells as follows :— 


Hills owe des ave ... 8 to 1) seers per rupee. 
Terai ose a +» told ,, * 


Bhutta sells from 17 to 30 seers per rupee. 


Rangpur.—No rain. Ploughing for jute and sowing of aus continue. Werding of 
aus going on. Rain needed on light svils. Harvesting of rai crops in progress; prospects 

. Common rice selling at 12 to 15 seers per rupee. Fodder and water sufficient except 
at Kurigram, where they are reported scarce in places. Good drinking-water also reported 
scarce in places at Gaibanda, 

Bogra.—Rainfall nil. Lands being prepared for jute and aus. Fodder and water 
sufficient. Common rice selling at 12 to 14} seers per rupee. 

Pabna.—No rain. Weather seasonable. Prospects of crops continue good. Rain 
wanted. Fodder sufficient. Price of common rice 10 to 12 seers per rupee. 

Dacca.— Rainfall at Sadar ‘1, sub-division nil. Weather very hot. Lands being pre- 
pared for cultivation of jute and «us. Rain is much wanted Fodder available, Want 
of good drinking-water felt in the interior of the district. No cattle-disease. Price of 
common rice 11 to 18 seers per rupee. 

Mymensingh.—Rainfall at Sadar :21, Kishorganj 1:16, Netrokona *14. Weather 
warm and cloudy. Lands under preparation for jute and aus paddy. Rain wanted. rice 
of common rice 10 to 124 seers per rupee. 


Faridpur.—No rain. Weather hot. Prospects fair. Rain. wanted. Price of rice 12 
to 13 seers per rupee. 


Backergunge.—Rainfall nil. Weather warm. Rain wanted for crops, Common rice 
sells from 9 to 18 seers per rupee. No cattle-disease reported. 


Tippera.— No rain, Nights and mornings pleasant with intermittent clouds, but noons 
sultry. Rain badly wantea. Preparation of land for paddy and jute continues. Gathering 
of pulses over, but that of chillies continues, Price of rice 11 to [3 seers per rupee. 


Noakhali.— Rainfall nil. eeuges continues. Rain much wanted. Cattle-disease 
reported from Senbag. Condition of fodder and water not good. Price of common rice 1 
to 14 seers per rupee. 


Chittagong.— No rain. Rabi crops being harvested ; probable outturn estimated below 
the average. Fodder bad and drinking-water scarce in the wave-swept area. Rioe selling 
at 12 seers per rupes. 


Patna.—No rain. Harvesting of raii almost finished. Extraction of opium com- 
pleted and weighment commenced. Prices almost stationary. In Patna common rice 
sells at 16$ seers per rupee. !'odder and water for cattle plentiful. 


Gaya.—No rain. Opium collection over. Rabi harvesting continues Fodder and 
water sufficient. Rie sells at 14 seers, barley 21 seers, wheat 13 seers, gram 18 seers, and 
arhar 16 seers per rupee. 


Shahabad.— No rain. Weather hot. Harvesting of ra/é nearly completed eowing 
of china and sugarcane rage Su ne pressing going on. Cattle-disease reporte 
from one village in Sasaram. Fodder and water sufficient. Prices stationary. 


_ Saran—No rain. Weather seasonable., Rabi harvest nearly finished Sowing of 
indigo in progress. Average prices are—common rice 13 seers and makai 21  s0e'8 
chittacks, against 9 seers 64 chittacks and 10 seers 2 chittacks per rupee respectively last 
year. 


_, Champaran.—No rain. Weather getting warm. Harvesting of radi continues; 
yield satisfactory. Lands being prepared for bhadoi and aghani. Common rico and maize 
sell ot Sadar at 18} and 21 seers per rapee respectively, against average 15} and 203 seers. 


ow 
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Musaffarpar— No rain. Harvesting of rabi continues. Paddy and mung being sown. 
Prospects good. Prices are—common rice 10 to 13 seers, wheat 13 seors, barley 22 seers, 
makati 20 seers, gram 16 seers, rahar 16 seers, and marua 22 seers per rupee. ; 


Darbhanga.—No rain. Weather seasonable. Harvesting of rabi in pe Lands 
being prep: for bhadoi at Madnubani. Fodder and water available. Common rice sells 
at 12 seers per rupee at Sadar, 


Monghyr.—No rain. Days hot; nights cool. Harvesting of radi nearly finished. 
Prospects favourable, Méahua and mango prospects good. No cattle-disease. Common rice 
sells as follows :— 


Monghyr eal ee «+ 12. to 15 seers per rupee. 
Begileieal Z fs a SA to TSP; » 
Samui ee see oe 15 ” ” 


Bhagalpur.—No rain. Weather seasonable. Harvesting of rabi crops advancing. 
Hahua flowers being gathered in Banka. Indigo doing well. No cattle-disease except a few 
cases at Protapganj in the Supaul subdivision. Ooarse rice sells at 14 seers per rupee at 
Sadar. 


Purnea.—No rain. Days hot; nights cool. Habi harvest begun. Lands being ploughed 
for baaioi and jute crops. A few cases of cattle-disease reported from Araria. Fodder and 
water sufficient, Common rice sells as follows :— 


Sadar eee ov see bes 15 seers per rupee. 
Kishanganj ies eae ele 1B uy * 
Araria me = kee ape 17 ‘s 


Malda.—No rain. Weather getting warm. Harvesting of rabi crops progressing with 
ood result everywhere. Lands are being prepared for jute and bhadoi crops. No want of 
Giakingswates and fodder. Common rice selling at 14 seers per rupee. 


Sonthal Parganas.—No rain. Weather seasonable. Mahua is now falling in abund- 
ance, and promises a good crop. Fodder scanty and water becomivg so. Average price of 
rice 13 seers 15 chittacks, and of maize 18 seers 4 chittacks per rupee. No cattle-disease. 


Cuttack.—Rainfall nil. Weather hot. Threshing of guru sarad and pressing of 
sugarcane — Dalua and tobacco growing well. Condition of cattle generally good. 


Fodder sufticient. mmon rice sells as follows :— 
Srs. ch. 
Cuttack sea aes ass ave 1 12 
Jajpur asi “Sk ov eewrt 6 
7 paral sah Ma Léy wit Widder 
Banki is aee tee ee eet 


Balasore.— Rainfall nil. Threshing of sarad aud harvesting of rabi crops continue. 
Dalua ripening. Cotton growing well. Sugarcane being pressed. Sporadic cases of cattle- 
disease reported from parts. Price of rice varies from 16 to 19 seers per rupee in the 
interior. Rice sells at 15 and 18 seers per rupee at Balasore and Bhadrak respectiyely. 
Fodder and water sufficient, 


Angul.—No rain, Weather dry and hot. Price of rice stationary. Cattle-disease 
reported from Angul. 


Puri.—No rain. Rain badly wanted for all crops of this season. Ploughing of lands 
for next swrad crop being delayed. Su:nmer rise crop in ear. Mung being harvested in places. 
Hairy Fre of cotton, tohacoo, and other rahi crops generally good. No cattle-disease reported. 
Fodder snd water sufficient. Price of common rice almost stationary. 


Hazaribagh.—Weather hot. Prospects of mahua and mango good. Price of rice 11 
to 13 seers per rupee. 


hardaga.—No rain. Reaping of rahar, and wheat nearly finished. Prospect of 
mahua good Rice sells at Ranchi 11 seers, and in the interior from 12 to 16 seers per 
Tupee. Qattle-disease continues. Fodder and water sufficient. Grain in stock sufficient. 


Palamau.—Rainfall nil. Weather searonable. Radi being harvested; 12 annas’ outturn 
pi — falling. Price of rice 12 soers per rupee. No cattle-disease. Wodder and 
Tr cient, 


.. _Manbhum,.—Rainfall nil. Weather seasonable. Prospects of crops gond. Fodder and 
d-inking-water sufficiont. No cattle disease reported. Average price of common rice at 
adar 15 seers and at Gobindpur 14 seers per rupee. Supply sufficient. 


* 
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General Summary.—There was rain in parts of Darjeeling and My i and also 
at Ghatal and in Dacca town, General rain is wanted for ploughing and for sowing of the 
autumn crops. The spring crops in a few districts. are also, in need of rain. nabi 
harvest is proceeding, and a good outturn is generally angen The collection of opium is 


over, and the weig: ts have begun, The pressing of sugarcane is, almost finished, and jn 
some districts fresh cuttings are being planted. The mahua in the ur and 
Chota Nagpur Divisions is promising. Prices remained almost, the.same as in vious 


week. Cattle-disease is still reported from Burdwan, Nadia, Noakhali, Bhagalpur, Purnea, 
Balasore, Angul, and Lohardaga. Theres a deficiency of fodder-supply in parts of Rangpur, 
Chittagong and the Sonthal Parganas, and of drinking water-supply in the same parts. and 
also in parts of Nadia and Dacca. 


By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal,, 


Revenve Department, M. FINUCANE, 
The 5th April 1898. Sceretary to the Govi, of Bengal, 


~ 
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1 t Exclusive of bags obtained by local manufacture, 


* One mauad of paddy is equivalent to 25 seers of rise. 
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The Sea-borne Trade of Calcutta in these Slaples during the month of October 1897 was as follows — 














Mustard | Tea, | Cotto: Silk, ' 
"| seed. [Indian.! yaw. "| rave 


















$721,841 a 465 oe 2 

3 aif el eam | | 

547 | 28 | scveee 7 12 

1,206 | 10 . YB.) csscee 25 

61 168 231 433 62 | 24,618) 86 

ae @) errs 1,927 64 6 

2,276 | 1,575 231 2,980 ‘TAG | 26,333} 1,087 

| | —|——| | 

5,459 |2,33,156| 807 ae roy 7 

os) 45) we 182 

ere CRS —— | —__. —_— |_| | | — | — | —_ | ___ 

902 | 25,226 | 1,685 | 2,55,458 | 28,79,7.6 18,367, 1,79,127 | 1,00,120 |2,57,170| 8,302 1,651 Ce ee 190 

|) ——_ a | | | | | 

11,427 | 45,084 | 8,253 2,938,746 | 28,77,984 | 21,810, 1,79,127 | 1,023,306 58,745} 8,623) 1,985 3,025 716 [27,262} 1,928 
4,505 | 62,067 






9,971 —- 13,019,550) 2,23,38) 63,700 /1,92,651| 83,890 2,18: 


Il. 
; Imports into Oancurra. 


The fojlowing statement shows the several routes followed by the Trade in the Principal Staples of Traffic imported 
qe into Caloutta during the month of October 1897, 









1,836 | 9,809,256 
sow 118,78,911 | 9,875) 18,796 | 48,91 /1,40,919 
22,416 | 2,11,787 
17 | 27,608,190 









swee | 217,009 

12} 475 
24,268 | 56,60,508 | 1,044,922 | 2,54,683 1,956,489 
44,006 | 67,07,889 | 1,905,977 | 3,60,983 | 1,091,453 
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Exports rrom Oatcurta. 


The following Statement shows the Values and Quantities of the Principal Staples of Traffic exported Inland from 
by Rail, Road, River (Oountry-boat and Steamer), and Canal during the month of October 1897 :—. 


Cotton piece-goods,| Cotton twist, TPs 
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Grand Total of Bx- (1807 .., |1,20,80,089) 1,15,847| 23,560 | 89,620 | 6,41,698) 4,80, 
fo a 5 1,15,347| 23,550 641,828) 4,90,290] 22,978,181 


Tota! of Bihar .., 0 1,40,65,417/ 77,089) 26,888 | 29,576 | 7,42,797| 9,76,621| 15,60, 
















. V. 
The Sea-borne Trade of Caloutta in these Staples during the month of October 1897 was as follows :— 
z . vi COTTON PIECE-GOODS, Oorron TWIST. 
ImporTsEp Into CALourTaA, ae rae as es 1a eee rar: Salt, | Kerosino oil, | Gunny-but 
Buropean. | Indian, European. | Indian, | 
i | 2 | FY | 4 | 5 6 7 | § 
; 
From Foreign Ports— : Rs.* ds. Mas. Na 
San Neuee pea babes iar pt cas -| st a Ga Same iw || ed 
Total of Foreign Trade wets 87, 26,163 wee. 


RT Loe Uc: ig “ae on 425,998 
Madras prcuistipeelcneetad see). cage, eel “ OD, eee a emer, Wms 
Other in Madras we ue son . ee eta aol Mee IS at redder i pera vee” GE deer ne 
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smell dhdiatepsctal Whabht ai 4a cine (yee ayia hh TaN 









Grand Totel of Im- ¢ 1807 ee 7,75,605 
ports in October © 1806 wn aw 4,17,608 
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* As per tariff declaration value, 


VI. 


"The following Statement shows the several Routes pollowed by the Trade. in the Principal 8 les of Traffic exported fre 
ma stra me Calcutta duabaaiate month of October 1897 :— 3 
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SraTIsTicaL Drrantuent, i 
Thy 5th Aprit 1898, 
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Abstract of the Results of Meteorological Observations taken at tho Alipore 
Observatory in the month of March 1898, 





The mean pressure of the month his: ned ag 
he average pressure of March from 24 years’ registers by 
The highest pressure in the month _... 109 


The lowest pressure in the month 
The range of pressure 


The total number of hours of bright sunshine during the month 
The maximum possible number of hours of sunshine + 


The mean temperature of the month ... eee ns 
The average temperature of March from 24 years’ registers .., 


The highest temperature in the month te soe 
The lowest temperature in the month ... eee ° 
The range of temperature during the month oes ane 
The mean daily range of temperature ... eee 


The greatest range of temperature in one day 


The mean humidity of the month a vee wes 
The averge humidity of March from 24 years’ registers 


The mean vapour tension of the month ws 

The average vapour tension of March from 9 years’ registers 

The mean cloud proportion of the month +34 

The average cloud proportion of March from 
registers oa eas 


(21 years? 


The total rainfall of the month aes Sad soe 
The total rainfall indicated by a Beckley’s self-registering rain- 

gauge (mouth of the gauge about 52 feet above the ground) 
The average fall of March from 48 years’ registers i 
The greatest fall in 24 hours as ad owe 


The number of rainy days in the month Per i 
The average number of rainy days in March from 24 years’ 
registers vas tee ie tes 
The mean maximum equilibrium temperature of solar radiation 
during the month sa 


The mean difference of sun and air temperatures .., +o 
The greatest sun temperature sas vas aes 
The greatest excess of sun over air temperature tos 


The mean temperature of the nocturnal radiation thermometer 
on woollen cloth ie aad See iti 
The mean depression of the nocturnal radiation thermometer 
below the minimum air temperature at 4 feet above the 
ground... see toe tee oes 
The greatest depression of the nocturnal radiation thermometer 
below the minimum air temperature 


ve oe 


The mean movement of the wind per day Ry 
The greatest movement of the wind in one day... 
Tho greatest movement of-the wind in one hour... 


The number of hours with winds from each of the 8 points— 
N. 48, N.E. 14, E. 8, 8.E. 6, 8. 80, 8.W. 275, 


Inches, 


29°837 
29-869 
80°066 5th 10 
29653 19th 16 
0°418 
Hours, 
282°4 
8713 


i=) 
78°4 
80°6 
100-1 
50°2 
49'9 
27°0 “ 
824 Oth 
Per cent, 
59 
66 
Inches, 
0°550 
0°702 
0°35 


Date, Hour, 


19th 
5th 


2°37 
Tus. 
nil. 


nil. 
1:3¢ 
nil. 
Dayst 

nil, 


4 


8 
146-0 
53+1 
1544 3lat 
58°4 4th 


59°4 


69 


99 7th 
Miles, 
788 
150:0 25th 
13:0 25th, 10 to 11 a.m. & 
3 to 4 p.m. 


» 


- 91, N.W. 84, Oalm 138, 


The results of observations at the Alipore Observatory are not rigorously comparable with — 


the registers of past years (at the Park Street 


Observatory). The barometer is about 3 feet 


hizser at Alipore, and, other things being equal, reads therefore ‘003 lower. The diurnal range 


of temperature is also greater at Alipore, an 
and, finally, the thermometer which furnished 


the mean temperature apparently about 1:0° lower; 
the record of temperature at the Surveyor-(teueral’s 


Office during 20 years aud upwards is found to read 0°6 higher than the Kew standard thormometer, 


which is the standard of reference at the present Observatory. 


J. H. Giuuianp, 


Myreorotogioar Orricr, Govr. or Invi, 
Oaloutta, the 4th April 1898, 


For Meteorologioal Reporter to tho Govt. of India. 
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Abstract of the Results of the Barometric and Thermometric Observations taken at 
10 a.m. at the Meteorological Office, Chowringhee, in the month of March 1898, 


Inches. Date. 
The mean pressure at 10 a... during the month ry mr ao00 
The mean temperature at 10 a.m. during the month © .,. ww. §=83°6 
The highest temperature during the month wei -» 1015 81st. 
The lowest temperature during the month cee «» 519 5th. 
The absolute range of temperature during the month .,, soe 49°6 
The mean daily range of temperature during the month ee 27°8 
The greatest range of temperature in one day during the month OF 24th, 

° 
The mean 10 a.m. humidity during the month coe oa 60 
The mean 10 4.m. vapour tension during the month _,,, eee 58 
The total rainfall of the month des ove = “Nil, 
The greatest fall in 24 hours Zoe ape soo” Bil. 
The number of rainy days in the month os sae! ANAL 
C. Lirrix, 


Meteorological Reporter to the Govt. of Bengal. 
Msrsorotocicat Orricz, Benaat, 


The 4th April 1898, 


a 


Results. of the Barometrical and Thermometrical Observations taken at the Meteoro- 
logical Office, Chowringhee, from 27th March to 2nd April 1898, 















Dry bulb at 1 
AM, 






1898, Inches, Ms 2 ; 4 y * Inches. 2 7 4 Inches, 
; 876 | 78-0 ‘831 737 | 64 Nil 
86-1 | 78:0 "851 74-4 68 - 
90°6 | 79-0 836 738 58 ii 
875 | 81 096 79°1 76 is 
885 | 881 | 1-061 811 78 ps 
914 | 75:7 1 67°8 45 is 
9041 757 63 ie 
ee Le ee 
Inches. 
The mean 10 a.m. pressure of the seven days .., He eos 29°82] 
8 
The mean temperature of the seven days ex Hk oo 87'1 
extreme variation of temperature see sors 802 
The maximum temperature see eee on 0s a 
The mean 10 a.m. relative humidity of the seven days ees ir. 
The total fall of rain from 27th March to 2nd April 1898 .., ne 


The daily mean temperatures are the crude means of maximum and minimum temperatures, 
Merronowoaica, Orricg, Benet, O. Lirrrz, 
The 4th April 1898, Meteorological Reporter to the Govt, of Bengal. 
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Results of the Meteorological Observations taken at the Alipore Observatory trom 
27th March to 2nd Ap:il 1898, 











SSS 




















% TEMPERATURE. Hyoromerry. Wino. ” 
oe 
g a } | a|g roe 
| J 
ee | elf Ugg emmee| f/f om 
BS on, 
adage (i gHiiei 
3 i aie | a? | a gisi/2i2 la 3 
1898 > Inches, | - n$ | e ne ° \Inches| ° % Inches, a 
| 
March | 27th |152:3/ 8&9 | 29779 | 818) 97:7, 27:0} 70:7 | 74:1 | 0°740| 70-2 | 68 | SSW and SW 131} Nil | Cloar, 
» | 28th | 1468) 8-4 ‘787 | 83°6| 98:2) 25:3 | 72:9) 74-4) +728) 69°7 | 63 | SSW and WSW 108 mt Chiefly clear 
| ’2 
of {29th |1506] 89] 762] 883) 97-4) 260) 714| 751) 762) 711 | 68 |s8W, SW, ond] 150] , | De erties) 
. variable, eats, night 
clear, 4e¢ 
» | 80th |1500} 95] +799} 84°5/ 98-4 | 25-4 | 75:0] 75°) +754) 70:8 | 63 | SSW and vari-| 108| 
able, Partially cloudy 6 
» | Slst }1644 98 ri 84-7| 99°0| 248] 742) 744) +714] 692 | 50 SW, SSW, and] 95] ,, | Partially chu 
Sw. ¥ cloudy, o, 
| 
| 
April| lst | 1527! 9-7 bd 85°5 | 99-4 | 254 | 74-0 | 74-1) 690) 68-2 | 56 | SSW 169} 4, | Day clear, igh 
| ’ Partially cloudy, 
” Qnd | 1605) 89 bic 85-4; 97:0 | 21°6 | 75°4| 76-2) 781! 71:1 | 64 | SSW and 8 * 176 i Clear, 
| 
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The mean pressure of the seven days 6s oat vee wie 29°759 
The average pressure of the corresponding period for 24 years, Surveyor. 

General’s Office ee ae 8 se wos 29°783 

The tota! number of hours of bright sunshine ms ee ee ‘Oat 

The maximum possible number of hours of sunshine ree oon 86:0 

The mean temperature of the seven days aT ous soe 84:1 
The average temperature of the corresponding period for 24 years, Surveyors 

General’s Office poy see nae to toe 837 

The extreme variation of temperature __.., “a “ ooh 28:7 

The maximum temperature ... us tae + hal oe 99°4 

: Mil 
The highest velocity of the wind in one hour tee aes to i 


e 
The mean relative humidity .., its fe 


The avyerago relative humidity of the oorresponding period for 24 years / 
Surveyor-General’s Office sep . % 4 ove 2 toa "66 
The total fall of rain from 27th'March to 2nd April 1898... ae i 
The average fall of the corresponding period for 24 years, Surveyor-General’s 
Office ve ods fm oa ae 0:12 
The total fall from 1st January to 2nd April 1898 ae, 0°36 


Tie sain fall of the corresponding period for 24 years, Surveyor-General’s 
ice se see at es ei 2°81 
The mean pressure, temperature, &c., are deduced from the traces of the Barograph and ‘Chermograyh, 
and from observations made at 6h., 10h., 16h., and 22h. 
The maximum end minimum temperatures are obtained from self-registering thermometers. All thé 
shermometers are verified aud the readings have been corrected to a standard constructed and verified at the 
Kew Observatory. ‘They are exposed under a thatched shed open at the sides, and are suspended four feet 
above the ground. 
The barometer readings are corrected approximately to those of the standard, Newman’s No. % 
formerly at the Surveyor-General’s Office, 
The hygrometric elements are obtained from Tables III, IV, and V of the official tables computed! 
the Meteorological Office, and based on Regnault’s modifications of Augast’s formula. 
-. Phe directions and the movement of the wind are taken from the trace of a Beckley’s anemogtaph- 
Tie mouth of the rain-gauge is one foot above the ground. : J 


2, dew ; t, thunder, ¢, lightning ; 0, overcast, . id 


Maerxororoercat. Orrict, Govr. or Inpra, J. H. Guumasy, 
Calcutta, the jth Aprit 1898, For Metocrological Reporter to the Goel. of Indi 
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CIRCULAR AND EASTERN CANALS. 


Approwimate Return of Trafie for the week ending Saturday, the 2nd April 1893, 
as compared with the corresponding week of the previous year. 


Ww ENDING SATURDAY, TH Weex expine Sarurpay, 
MRK owD APRIL 1808. Sap Apnit 1807, 7 


NatuRE oF Oar@o, 


cex*| Weignt of Tollage, | Number of | Weight of | Tots 
Ps 1 : 













No. Mds. | Rs, No. Mads. Rs, 
Rice and pada soe bi 290 | 1,16,610 260 82,016 1 
Jute — aS 4 78 28,676 33 18,176 sy 
Firewood an a 87 24,660 124 76,426 4141 
Other articles m Py 636 | 1,78,318 738 | 2,156,096 8,228 





8,47,048 ‘1,140 | = 3,90,710 5,688 





January 1898, as compared with the same month of the previous 
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__ BENGAL ‘OBNTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Abstract of prsasglh Cotati carried over the Bengal Central Raihoay 
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| Weekly Return of Traffic Receipts on Indian Railways. 





EAST INDIAN RAILWAY. 
Approwimate Return uf Trapic for week ended 19th March 1898 on 1,705°09 miles open 


lS lll 


| TRAPVIC TRAIN-MILES RUN. 
Other mint Total ——. 

Numberof| Coaching Weight Receipts (ostimated), | earnings, 

passengers. receipts, carried, . 












MBRCHANDISE AND MinkRaL 
Ooacuine TRAavPic, maxito. 








Coaching, 















die. | Tova, 





Rs, 4. P, Mops. 8, Re. a.p, Rs. ae 


traffic for the wook — ws 803,770* | 9,86,902 0 0*| — 47,40,276 10 | 9,27,402 4 : 33,554 wae 0 | 12,883,088 pes 4 9) 91,075 178,553 | 264,098 
Ths wonks Gt hali:| 8,940,980 | 6,04,40 18 "04 4.37,38/on8 9s] soosus 1s ty] agate Of 1,208,478 11 6) 61,818} 1,50 ap! 2, sinop 
| 


| a i | | 
Total for 11} weeks 8,644,156 | 39,21,311 13 0 | 4,84,78,944 30 | 94,933,185 2 0 2,42,070 © © /1,36,96,516 15 0 1,072,9232) —1,767,7883) 2,840,7074 
Pe ae | nt ete] eT TOE 2,060,907 8 

COMPARISON. 


rants nd 200,722 | $10,782 2 6) 42,14,566 20] 9,290,456 4 9| 90,88319 3 | 19,02,192's 6 
mile of railway correapond- 


89,460 | 166,306 | 255,765 
| 
weok of previous year pensee 188 9 1 whee sll 7 wes 


735 9 0 
4 
if previous your if SOITANIR |97,46,000 8 6 | 4,80,81,720 20 | g.12,206 12 0 | 945,018 8 1 |s6,04082 1 7 





1,083,982 | 1,714,684 | 2,748,616 


increase is chiefly in outward eb 
ef gat cad eed | 




















tAdded M 8,05,973 and deducted + «1,703 


a On account of difference between the approximate and audited figures for the weeks ended 29th 
; § Ditto » 8 


January and 5th February 1898, 
TARKESSUR BRANCH RAILWAY. ss 
Approwimate Keturn uf Traffic for week ended 19th March 1898 on 22°23 miles opon. 

























































| Ooacntne TRAv¥IC, Munoxaxpiss axp Minanat TRAPPIC TRAIN-MILES RUN, : 
——__—_ — Cleat eee” | otal earnings, |-————_—____ 
Number of Gone hing tod ii | Receipts, Coaching. “| Total, 
Re. a. P. Mps. 8. +. ae BP, Re. a. P Ra. a. P. 
| traffic for the wi aie 23,856 6,083 15 0 wo°0 6975 7 0 1,085 108 188 
wade ol rales senses S731 WU) o72 318 18 7 ese erees Moa 
Penious 10) weeks ‘Ot halt- 259,130" | 65,750 120° 83 0 Of 72,893 9 0/ 11,181 1,840 12,430 
Total for 11} weeks... | __—-282,084 | 71,894 11 0 98 0 0 | 70,709 oo 13,800 | 1,808] anelen 
—_———— |__| aes _——— | — | 
CoMPARISON, 
he oon year week 
Abie 25,507) | 6,546 51 19,013 20 676! 729004) 1,008 ro) 1,188 
i taleay ebeiespoud: 
cet ab te = coves 204 79 aeeeee 048 377 ~9 08 800 evetes aeeee 
lor corresponding 11% 
tks of previous year 279,149 69,350 9 5 2,235,841 10 6 10 77,326 11 6 12,450 1,108 13,552 





' Added No, of 1,908 saa Rs, 
| Paducted Mae, 7,087 wad edd ” Sa re of 7a between the approximate and audited figures for the weeks ended 2%h January and 
‘el ruary 1896, 


ays DELHI-UMBALLA-KALKA RAILWAY, 
Approximate Return of Traffic for week ended 19th March 1898 on 162:24 miles open. 


= uate acaee a 






MEROHANDISH AND MIvERAL 
Coacnine TRarric, Tuayric, 


PPA Metand Re. ~ “ag} z / the wooks ended 29th January 
Do, tos and aetna eter =n Sitterence, vetwoon the approximate and audited figures for 





f ro EASTERN BENGAL STATE palLwar. 
i . (Lroupixe N.B., Dacca, K.-D., arp Assam-Brnar Seoweeds 
Approrimate Return of Traffic ond Milange for the sapeb ented D685 March 1896 on | ror the week ended 26th March 1898 on 817 miles open. 











SS ae 
TRAFFIC TRAIN-MIryy 












Coacnine TRarvic, | MANOR aca 


Number of Coaching 
Passengers, receipts, 
Re. A. Pe Re, A. P. 


aie ge we ii|sm st] sm] an 
By 29014 | 1185800 0 0}, 3,00,20,00 0 |18,64,900 0 0) 467,70 0 0 sista 0 0] s78402 | sagan 
489,184 | 12,64,902 0 O| 1,19,80,110 0 | 20,90,990 0 0 | 1,04,808 0 0 | 34,85,000 0 0|  aiasid ae: 





eneeaaan a 


|Waieht carrie. | Reovipts. Conchine. | Morcha. | 






Mos. 8 Re, A. P. 
ates ° 1.08 490 2 HY 


Re AP. 
1,16,160 0 ° 
uw 6 






















yc oe a 





OomPanison. 
tot for corresponding period 
Por mile of rellwa ‘correspond: 






102,658 | 1,11,783 0 0 11,84,426 0 | 1,47,565 0 0 43,058 0 0 | 3.02,401 0 0 35,971 94,003 








Seok Emavicus year ove 237 1837 0 oO 1,455 0 181 0 0 400 3020 0 gelveo 
to corresponding date of aes 
Provioun year, wee 2,492,587 | 18,45,059 © 0) 1,05,04,408 0 , 14,55,093 0 0} 1,97,907 0 0 | 20,098,659 0 o 408,105 400,69) | 
1 t | 


> Bxolnding ferry earnings. 
t Audited up to 20th January 1898. hk 


DACCOA STATE RAILWAY. 
Approwimate Return of Trufic and Mileage for the week ended 26th March 1898 on 86 mites open. 


——eeeeeeooooaoaoaoaoaoaoaooooeooeeoooeemys 
COACHING TuAPFIC. 


MEROMANDISR AND MINERAL 
TRAPPIC. TRAPFIO Tuarn-uny 


Number of Coaching Weight 








- passengers, reowpts, carried, | Receipts. Coaching. “in ‘ 
Rs. a. P. Mops, 8, Rs, Aa. P. 
a) 24,000 00 27,420 0 3,230 0 0 
Gripen nile of ralas a | eo 0 319 0 380 «0 sell Maal 
Yor'provious 11 woeks of half-yeai* _ 26,40] 95,207 00 497,087 0} 82,370 0 0 Sir04s | Sorins 
otal for 18 weeks | 200,419 |" 2,08,217 0 0 524,487 0| 55,600 0 0 34992 | 108 Cc 
CoMPARIBON. 
Bitjerousyer "| anon | ras oo] — 4740s 0] Bar 0 0 sal) ims 
Perseieol taliway-6 corresponding 
week of previous year 203 0 0 o51 0 3 0 0 ul = 
Total to correspon date ai ow 
nae os 263,300 80,782 0 0 417,181 0 $3,703 0 0 30,633 ms 
* Audited up to 20th January 1898, 


BENGAL CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Approximate Return of Traffic and Mileage for the week ended 26th March 1898 on 125 miles ven. 


Coacuine Trav#i6, tM Mingeat meee (> (arw-aress 
Coaching Weighs Reveipts, ~ Coaching Es 








Number of 
passengers. 





Rs. A, ¥, Mos. 8. Re, a. PF, 
Pane oo 14,004 be 
254 ant] ° ° } ° a) $ ° 
wot hail: 
40,452 0 0 
ea oo 786,553 0 53,686 0 0 
Comparison, hing 
“Total for corresponding week 
ot oop eo ea 
pie ase coviemosi:| mt ae aC bane. 0 0) 
mang meses a dtd bj 
previous year .. we 906,928 0 8,457 0 0 





te : “* Audited up to 20h January 1908, 





; % x ee se . 
BENGAL AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 








(Incrupes Trenur State Rartway,) DF 
Approximate Return of Traffic for the week ending 19th March 1898 on 827 miles open, 
Coacuime Taveic, | MuBOMAnpisR Ayn Moma, Other earnings | ae mame enawiecnin adi 











(estimated), i talenraings, 


Number | Receipts, Weight | Receipts. | s 





| Ousching. | is! Total. 

















oxrried, | dise, 
Re, Mops, Re. Rs, Rs. 
afic for tho weekonf37) 220 4,89,810 b)06,570 (624,010 | (B)1,26,400 
100 eater of + ail 135°05 ear} 402°27 ‘ “40 278 3 isis — | yy o oo 
srious 10} wooks of hAll=) 1,008,860 6,70,288 | __1,80,320 saaos | 1,85,800 | 210,070 | 480.210 
svat tor 3-900 | aaes,o40 7,26,858 2,13,930 14,61,314 |" 3.08 2,08,655 os | 271,592 msn | 475,247 
| 
| | 
ComPaRnison, | 
week of 
0 OTP lee open 91,961 45,391 18,219 1,02,487 14,140 | (4)28,152 | 37,998 
if alway Fear 11°28 55°42 22°25. 12508 fae, ah Phe 
© corresponding dle) amp 6,02,005 1,82,926 12,609,504 1,72,203 | 241,036 | 413,820 
pa 





ae Increase is due to traffic having been abnormally toh last year, 
'») Includes ment . niles of ballast trains run on open line. 
e < ted figures for first 8 deys of January 1898, 
Pw Petry miles of ballast trains run on open line. 


ASSAM-BENGAL RAILWAY. 
Approximate Return of Traffic for the week ended 19th March 1898 on 286 thee open. 








— _— 




















Coacuine TraPric, ac sree rT saticare? 





TRAFPIC TRAIN-MILES RUN, 


















































| 
Merchan- 
aie disc, Total, 
Rs, A. P. Mos, s. Rs, a, r.| “Rs, A. P, Rs, A, P, 
Ao forthe week 25,73 15,008 0.0 217,508 0 8,630 0 0 4250 0/ 24,058 0 0 2,732 72) 
Spi va mai 8o".7 5246 760°81 0 80°17 149 S12 9°55 tees ir 
Ok lf. 
igsig 8 206,180 | 1,657,707 0 0} 23,192,278 0| 86,857 0 0] 4,437 0 0] 2,49,001 6 0 99,851 43,808 | 74,058 
Bc erik Ma alla EL nd dj a eerpeneseee refine jenentenenginineecenee} cmeememanio|ciniaoaes Bia 
fotal for 11 weeks... 291,829 | 1,72,770 0 0] 25,29,871 0| 95,487 0 0 4,862 0 0| 2,738,119 0 0 83,583 48,527 | 62,110" 
CoMPARISON, 
corresponding woek of ? « 
aye mane aes 20,700 | 12,435 0 0 1,109,076 0 7,810 0 0 270 0 0! 20,515 0 0 8,572 6,159 9,731 
correspond. 
Ber wa eRe so'03 | 35°78 30°77 21°70 075 58°18 10°26 wn 97°37 
) corresponding 0 
OBYORT cen tener 288,718 | 140,848 0 0 16,85,006 0 | 1,03,824 0 0 5,323 0 0 | 2,490,689 0 0 45,869 80,360 126,229 
eee es 
* Includes audited figures up to week ending 19th February 1808, 
FINANCIAL YEAR. : » 
Approximate Statement of Gross Receipts of the Assam-Bengal Railway. 
(PTs ror BNDING RRCEIPTS POR WEEK ENDING TOTAL RROEIPTS PROM TOTAL RECEIPTS PROM 
JeT APRIL 1897 ist A 
Ween oe 2orn MaKce 1897, TO 107m Mancm 1898, sorm MAnoW 180%, “ 
} increase in decrease in 
Por M milo 1898, 1898, 


— 
week, 


ikea |mileage | Total recelpts, 








DARJEELING-HIMALAYAN RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Approximate earnings for the week ending 0 March 1898 a 


Re a. 
a0 11,979 0 0 











Uorresponding period of 1897... vee oo » —- 14,098 011 . 
Decrease... aos es = 206 ~ 2114 011 
Receipts per mile for the week ending 26th March 188 i te 41 
Ditto Ter the elurreaponding periok of 1897 ant S ae ‘ ‘ 
Decrease. ow Ny aah on nie “41 7 8 
Receipts from Ist January to 26th March 1898 ihe oo ve -1,88,140 00 
Ovrresponding period of 1497. dor aes eee .. =1,47,018 0 0 
Au oo “ are “9,778 0 0 


the Book Depdt, of the Bengal Secretariat, Writers’ Buildings, ‘aga 
ak pet 2008, ; oe 








The Calcutta Gazette. 
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WEATHER AND OROP REPORT. 


For the week ending the 11th April 1898. 


Burdwan.—No rain. Weather hot. Pressing of sugarcane finished. Harvesting 
of potatoes nearly over. Rain wanted for ploughing. Some cattle-pox reported. 


Birbhum.—No rain. Weather hot and cloudy in morning. Manuring of fields going 


on. Price of common rice at Sadar 13:8 seers, and at Rampur Hat 14-8 seers per rupee. 
Fodder sufficient. 


_ -Bankura.—No rain. Weather seasonable. Fodder and water sufficient. No cattlo- 
disease reported. Price of common rice 15 seers per rupee at Sadar and Vishnupur. 


Midnapore.—No rain. Prospects of boro paddy and til good and of indigo fair. Prices 
of common rice:— 


Srs. 
ia Sadar eee eee see oo 13 
Oontai age ee ° we 15 to 16 
Ghatal ie ae hon on 13 { Per rupee. 
Tamluk eee eee see tee 13 


Hooghly.—No rain. Weather very hot. Rain badly wanted for cultivation. Cattle- 
disease reported from Polba police-station. Oommon rive sells from 11 to 13} seers per 
Tupee, 


Howrah.—Rainfall nil. Weather soasonable. Boro rico in Ulubaria withering for 


want of rain. Rain is also required to facilitate ploughing. Fodder ani water sufficient. 
mmon rice sells at 11 to 18 seers per rupee. : 


24-Parganas,—Rainfall nil. Weather hot. No crops on the ground. Rainis vy 
badly wanted for tillage of lands. No oattlo-disoage, Fodder yee) water sufficient, 


n rice sells as follows :— 
Srs, 
Sadar oes sas we 100018 
Barasat a od ay 124 
Basirhat * neg a 134 { Per rupee. 
Diamond Harbour tse or oo 13 





Nadia.—No rain. Weathe 0 ¢ 
throughout the district. Common rive selling seers 1 5 
Fodder sufficient. Water becoming scarce in parts. No EPO EEE ter 

Murshidabad.—Rainfall nil Weather hot. Harvesting of rabi almost over. State 
of indigo and mulberry favourable. No cattle-disease reported. Fodder sufficient. Rain 
much needed. Common rice sells as follows :— 






Srs. “ 
Sadar ibs nee oe eee 134 1 
Kandi ite ve aes +» 15 ¢ per rupee, 
Jangipur iv ‘ ase toe 144 


Jessore—No rain, ‘Weather warmer than previous week. Rain badly wanted for 
cultivation of aus and jute. No cattle-disease rted. Want of drinking-water is being 
felt in Jhenida and Narail. Fodder insufficient in Jhenida. Common rice sells as follows :— 


8rs. 
Sadar eee - aoe e 12 to 13 4 
ca “4 re owe SETE: aw u ea 
agura .,, od estes ow il- -8 ch. >per rupes. 
Narail ... yi a ee 11-6 ch. : 
Bangaon ae oe oe SD to 14 


Khulna.—No rain. Weather hot. Prospoct of boro paddy worse for want of rain, 
Cultivation of aus going on. Fodder and water available. Common rive solls as follows :— 


Srs. 


Sadar ax oon eve ove 13 
Bagerhat eee eee ou oe 12} vin Mt, 556 


Rajshahi.—Norain. Weather much hotter. Prospects of crops good. Rain badly 
wanted. Condition of cattle good. Fodder and water available. Price of common rice 
ranges from 12 to 15. seers per rupee, 

Dinajpur.—Rainfall nil. Weather cloudy with easterly wind. Cultivation for bhadoi 
and jute crops going on. No cattle-disease. Fodder and water sufficient. Rice selling at 
14 seers per rupee. 

Jalpaiguri. —Rainfall at Sadar nil, Alipur Duars ‘90. Weather hot. Lands are being 
cultivated for bhadoi and jute. Sowing of bhadoi commenced in places. Rain badly wanted, 


Harvesting of tobacco continues. No want of fodder and drinking-water. Common rice 
solls from 11 to 15 seers per rupeo, 


Rangpur.—No rain. Ploughing for jute and sowing of aus continue. Weeding of 
aus cing on. Rain needed on light soils. “Harvesting of rabi crops in progress. Prospects 
. Oommon rice selling at 12 to 15 seers per rupee. Fodder and water sufficient except 
at Kurigram, where they are reported scarce in places. Good drinking-water also reported 
scarce in places in Gaibanda. 
Bogra.—Rainfall nil. Lands being prepared for jute and aus. Fodder and water 
sufficient. Common rico selling at 12 to iat seers per Tupes, i 
Pabna.—No rain, Weather seasonable, Prospects of crops good, but rain Laepeutly 
yom. 


needed everywhere. ice sells from 10 to 12 seers per rupee. Cattle-disease repo 
Sirajganj thana. Fodder sufficient. 


, 
, Dacca.—Rainfall nil. Weather seasonable. Ploughing for aus and jute provobldng. 
Rain much necded. Fodder available.’ No cattlo-disease, “Want of good drinking-water 
in interior. Oommon rice 11 to 18 seers per rupee. . 
, Mymensingh.— Rainfall nil. Weather hot and oppressive. Lands under preparation. 

Rain much wanted for sowing. Common rice 10 to 12 seers per rupee. 

Faridpur.—No rain. ‘Weather hot. Rain wanted. Prospects good. Prive of rive 12 
sears per rupee. 

’ @.—Rainfall nil. Weather warm, Rain wanted for crops. Common rice 
vis Fie TLS TT bee fe voned No cattle-disoase reported. & 


Tippera.—No rain. Nights and mornings fairly eool.. Strong sontherly wind all. day. 
Rain wanted for sowin of pad sha date , Tditle dicdaze ver peut n¢ y. 
hati.” Vodder saficlont’ ‘Rive sells from ll wd were ee 


Noakhali.—Rainfall nil. Weather cloudy and hot. P’ i tinues. Rain badly 
cal No cattle-disease. . Fodder and sale ak oie jae ot rice IL to 14 seers 


_ | Chittagong.—No rain. Weather seasonablo, Rabi: bing gathered, Fodder bad 
: and drinking-water scarce in the wave-swopt area, Rice polling at seers per ruped. 













sown. Prices almost stationary. er cattle Sites Counts rise 
selling at Patna 164 seers per rupee, Biss 3 


: _No rain. jiats harvest Saoeaent ling completion, Sugarcane and onda il 
ia nm ‘at 184 seers, burley 20 seers, Pine 18 seers, gram 17} ees ae 
arhar 19 seers per rupee. hay 

Shahabad.—No rain. Weather hot. Harvesting of rali nearly completed. Sowing 
of china and sugaicane continuing. Cattle-disease reported from one village in Sasaram, 
Fodder and water sufficient. Prices stationary. 


Saran.—No rain. Weather seasonable. Rabi harvest almost, finished. Threshing 
in progress. Fodder and water sufficient. Prices at Chapra are—common rice 13 seors 
and makai 21-9 seers against 9°8 seers and 11 seers respectively last year. 

Champaran.—No rain. Harvesting of radi continues; yield satisfactory. Lands 
being prepared for bhadoi and agiani. Common rice and maize sell st Sadar a ast and 
21 seors per rapee respectively, against average 14% and 20} seers. 

.—=No rain, Harvesting of radi crops approachiug completion. Threshing 
in good. Prices are—common Tee U to 13 seers, wheat 18 to 14 seers, 
pad we, ny gram 17 seers, rahar 17 seers, and marua 22 seers per rupee. 

Darbhanga.—No rain, Harvesting of radi not yet completed. Fields are being pre- 
pared for ¢hadot, Fodder and water ‘available. Common rice sells at Sadar 12 to 13 one it 
rupee. . 
Monginyr.—No rain, Weather hot. rot ego 4 of rabi crops nearly finished. 


Prospects favourable. DMahua and mango prospects go No cattle-disease. Common rice 
sells as follows :— 


Mon, re ses + 12. to 15 seers per rupee. 
vith NY we tee RHO RS t,, be 
Jamui ” 18 ” ” 


Bhagalpur.—No rain. Nights still cool. Strong west wind occasionally. Harvesting _ 
of rabé crops continues. 


Purnea.—No rain. Days hot; nights cool. tabi harvest begun. Ploughing and sowing 
of baadoi crops guing’on. A few cases of rn oattle-pox reported from Araria, Fodder 


and water sufficient. Common rice sells as follows :— 
Sadar eee oe tos eee 15 seers per rupee. 
Kishanganj tes we ‘sa 15 ,, av 
Araria a wie May, et 162 ae, 


_ Malda.—No rain. Days hot; nights still cool. Harvesting of radi crops continues. 
Lands being prepared for aus paddy and jute. Kain urgently needed for sowing of bhadoi 
crops. inary rice sells at 14 seers per rupee. No want of drinking-water. 


Sonthal Parganas.—No rain. Raji harvest going on in Kajmahal and Pakour. Mahua 
falling, a good crop. Sugarcane and mango promise well, but rain needed. Price of common 
rice 13 to 15 seers and of maize 17 to 2U seers per rupee. Fodder and water as usual 
getting scarce. 


Cuttack.—Rainfall nil. Weather seasonable. Threshing of guru sarad and pressing of 
rogparane still continue. Dalua ripening and being harvested in places. New sugarcane 
being planted. Tobacco being gathered. Condition of cattle generally good. fodder 
sufficient. Common rice sells as follows :— 


Srs. ch. 
Outtack oee eee oo eee 15 12 ) 
ildcapinks Deiat Meean cit: st 13 G( POrmupos 
Banki min re re er HS FS 


Balasore.—Rainfall nil. Threshing of sarad and harvesting of radi crops continue, 
Dalua ripening. Ootton growing well. ing pressed. Price of rice varies 
from 15 to 19 seers per rupee in the interior, Rice sells at 15 and 18 seers per rupee 
at Balasore and Bhadrak respectively, Fodder and water sufficient. 


Angul.—No rain, Weather hot. Price of common rice stationary. Cattle-disease 
reported to be subsiding. ae 
Puri.—No rain. Dalua in ear. Mung being harvested. Lands being ploughed. , 
of rabi ain ewan good. No este es reported, Fodder es i 
sufficient. Price of common rice almost stationary, 









i Eien Be BAe 
cereal wheat 


thered. Ri sills at Rendell va hele the i ca Ra ane 

» 1ce al and in in’ seers pa 

Gattl tle-disease continues. Fodder and water sufficient. sufficient. 
Palamau.—Rainfall nil. Weather scasonable. Soe cae still continues; a )2- 


anna outturn expected. AMahua falling in fair quantities, Rie sellin at 12 seers per rupee, 
No cattle-discase. TFodder and Wald oniicients 4 nis gan 


Manbhum.—Rainfall nil. Weather seasonable. crops good. Fodder and 
water sufficient. No cattle-disease reported. imines oe ps. Ping of common rice at span 15 
seers and at Gobindpar 14 seers per rupee. Supply sutficien 


Singhbhum.—Rainfall nil. Rice plentiful, ont price from 12 to 16 seers per rupee, 


General Summary.—There was no rain during the bay except “90 at Alipur Duars, 
Rain is generally roi ied pest Mpegpiing and nie In some districts the spring 
crops are also in eel the disias of apne spring rice is ripening, and cutting has 
been commenced in phd The pepesting of the radi crops is being rapidly eted, 
and the outturn is generally expected good. The p agen Balke new sugarcane is goi 
on. Th mau epi th Bhngalpar ana Uhota Nagpur Divisions is being gathered, cal 
promises to yield a good outturn. There has been no By al ky change in the price of rico 
since the last report. Cattle disease continues in and but is subsiding © 
in the latter district. Cattle-disease is also ee 9 from parts of Burdwan, y, Pabna, 
Tippera, and Purnea. Deficiency of fodder and water is reported from places in Central and 
Eastern Bengal and in the Sonthal Parganas. 


2 By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 


Revenve Department, M. FINUCANE, 
The 12th April 1898. Sceretary to the Govt. of Bengal, 








‘Observations taken at the Alipore Observatory from. 
Srd to 9th Ap il 1898, 


Miles recorded, 





Humidity, 





ern - s 
&. | Inches | % 4 - R ° . Inche- 4 Inchos, 
yal ard |1607) 100 | 20742 | 859) 986) 229) 757) 781 | 0:8) 74-6 6 | SW and SSW 173| Nit | Partially e'oudy. 


an |1528| 97 | 748 | 855) 986) 225 | ze] 77:8] -850) 74°3 | 69 | SW by Sand S3W/ 175] ,, . | Day. c'ear, nigh 
partia:ly indy, 

&, 
sth |1496} 99| 706) 848] 96:0} 208] 762] 7:2] -883| 737 | 70/3 and SSW 145 
} Partially cloudy, 


ie 1537] 96} 740} 859} 983} 23-1 | 75:2] 77-4). -826| 735 | 66 |SWbySaniSsw| 170| ,, | Partially cloudy. 


mh | 485 96] ° +729] 852} 916] 181 | 765] 775] -841| 74°0 | 69 | SSW ands 203 | ,, | Partially cloudy. 


Sth | 1645 9S 654 | 88:6 1034 | 25:7 | 777 | 765) 755) 708 | 56|SWhySandS ; 153] ,, Day bpp gg 


y  . 








oth <4 4] 772) 87-0) 986) 212) 774) 762| 759] 710 | 69 |Sby W and-vari-| 70] , | Partin ly otondy, 
5 ay Inches 
Yhe mean pressure of the seven days sae pat as oes 29°727 
The average pressure of the corresponding period for 24 years, Survoyor- . 
General’s Office br pe ae ave “os 20-778 
ours, 
The total number of hours of bright sunshine ie eos ~s 67:7 
The maximum possible number of hours of sunshine om on 871 
The mean temperature of the seven days eee eos vos 861 
The average temperature of the corresponding period for 24 years, Surveyor- 
Generai’s Office ae yen cos tne oo 844 
The extreme variation of temperature .., ras gee to 222 
The maximum temperature ... ata soe eo tae 103 4 
* Mues, 
The highest velocity of the wind in one hour oo se see 12 
“lo 
The mean relative humidity .., ase Be oe ove 65 
“The average relauve humidity of the corresponding period for 24 years, 
| Surveyor-General’s Office eve ove eve see 68 
A Tuches. 
Uh total fall of rain from 3:d to 9th April 1898... eos eee Ni 
The average tall of the correspoumiug period for 24 years, Surveyor-General’s 
Office ite toe ooo eos we 0-44 
The total fall from lst January to 9th April 1898 544 cos 086 
Tie average fall of the correspoudimg period for 24 years, Surveyor-General’s 
Ofhice eve . 3:25 


The mean pressure, temperature, &c., are deduced from the traces of the Barograph and Thermo, 
d from observations made ut 6h., 10h., 16h., and 22h. tog oraph, 
The maximiim and minimum temperatures are obtained from self-registering thermometers. lll the 
ttmometers are verified aud the readings have been corrected to a standard coustructed and verified at the 
w Observatory. ‘hey are exposed under a thatched shed open at the sides, and are saspen tea four feet 
ove the ground, f 
barometer readings are corrected approximately to those of the standard, Newman’s No. 86, 
merly at the Surveyor-General’s Othce. 
hygrometric elements are obtained from Tables III, IV, and V of the official tables computed im 
* Meteorviogical Office, and based on Kegnault’s modifications of August’s formula. 
directions aud the movement of the wind are taken from the truce of a Beokley’s anemograph. 
ue mouth of the rain-gauge 1 01@ foot above the ground. 


a, dew, , 
Vooroat. Orrics, Govr. or Ixpta, J. H. Guumarn, . 
ta, the 11th April 1898. . For Metoorciogical Reporter to the Gort, of Indie 


Pha: 





Reales ‘of the Mazcadechionl and Giemomeiicet Obbeiresttcnms taken at the Bosc! 
logical Office, Chowringhee, from 3rd to 9th April 1898, 











4 3 
di | 3 . H 
Ele lde| 
.* i ge E} 3 
1898, Inches. e % Tnobes, 
ipril Sra 20°814 | 989 5 | 22 | 763 | 906 | 815 953 777 67 
a er] 4th » B12] 887 | 1010 | 247 | 763 | 918 | 923 +979 786 68 = 
a Sth «| ,,°774| 876 0 | 228 | 762 | 888 | 795 883 75° 65 8 
me w.| 6th 4 887 | 101-0 | 247 | 763 | 896°] B15 +969 733 70 : 
Any Co 802 | 87-1 6 | 209 | 766 | B96 | 805 919 67 66 = 
bp in| 8th 1 780) 914 | 1050 | 272 | 77:8 | 984 | 82-0 +938 77'8 60 ~ 
> sd 80-4 | 1010 | 232 | 778 | 904 | 795 861 747 60 


Inches. ar 
The mean 10 a.m. pressure of the seven days. ie =. 29798 
8 
The mean temperature of the seven days as wen ww»  88°8 
€ extreme variation of temperature one a - * 288 
The maximum temperature. ove soe ses es ee 
, The mean 10 a.u. relative humidity of the seven days... = OB 
The total fall of rain from 8rd to 9th April 1898 ee one Nil 
Tho daily mean temperatures are the crude means of maximum and minimum temperatures. 
Merzorowoaicat Orricz, Brnoat, O. Lirtie, 


‘The 11th April 1898. Meteorological Reporter to the Govt, of Benyol. 











Weekly Return of Traffic Receipts on Todian Railways, 





EASTERN BENGAL STATE RAILWayY. 
(Inciupixe N. B., Dacca, K.-D., anv Assam-Binar Sxcrions.) 


Approrimate Return of Traffic and Mileage for the week ended 2nd A pril 1898 on 817 miles open. 



















Coacuime Travric, ‘Mamcwampien ax Mumma TRAPPIO TMAIN-MILRA ROW, 
itr cerrnines,! rote) earnings, : 
Number of Coach: Race pers. Coachi ' 
eumatear of as ed | Weight onrried. ipts. . mine | Merchans | ‘Total. 








Ra a. ?, Mos. 6 Ke, a. P Re. a, P. Re, a. q Ms 
eee | | MS SS]. OMS ST Ss] fm yt mm ee] mo | ame | came 
previous 12 weeks of half. 


oces at han 8-408, 088 12,70,847 St) 0 _3,1408,488 bd \ 9,20.665 o | 1,99,006 0 2 84,91,418 6.0 0 _ 47,807 497,609 more 


Total for 13 weeks... | 2,682,886 | 19,04,007 0 0{ 1,98,08.888 0. nee 00 _2,06,006 0 “0 | 87,48,188 0 0 ~_ 460 416 


Pl nse nt a0 se nea a aa al) tana) snes 
OomPaRrson, 

erate | mse | reer 0 of seorm0| ianesr o 0 10/980 0 0) 240,056 0 0) 33,148 | 87,990 | Ter 

wile of apreious Faa 236 1% 0 0 yao o 156 0 0 bo 0 287 00) ssa noes see 


tl on — i ory 2,684,680 | 14,43,529 0 0} 1,14,95,199 0 15,81,920 0 0| 2,08,266 0 0 | 32.88,715 0 o 441,253 458,636 | 870,660 


* Rxolnding ferry earni+ 
| + Audited up to 6th, Vebcancy 1398, 


DAOCA STATE RAILWAY. 
Approximate Return of Traffic and Mileage for the week ended 2nd April 1898 on 86 miles open, 
































Coacuine Trarric, Mazonsxpren aun MIEEBAL TRAPPIC TRAIN-MILES RU, 
a Other earnings.| mens, er 
freuen Number of Coach: Weieht > M 
| nr eandon, Receipts. ; coc. i bea | Total. 
i ee ee | 
Rs. a. Pp. Mops, 8. Rs, a. PB. Ra. a. P. Rs. 4, P. | 
traMo for the week ow 60,410 730 0 0 19,740 0 1,78 0 0 150 0 0} «22.6000 0 4 
oe railway foe | Eres 290 | 0 29 4 200 as ins = 
rprevious 12 weeks of haif-year* _ 201,011 | 1,02,617 0 0 033,74 0} 56,502 0 0 1,833 0 0| 1,600,712 0 » 34,332 
Total for 18 weeks ...| 851,421 | 1,29247 0 0 552,114 0| 68,143 0 0] 1,988 0 0| 1,835,373 0 0 36,906 01 |) ooau7 
| et | ee | —_—|_— 
CompPanisox, 
‘al for correspondi: week 
(previous year .., pe 20,393 6134 0 0 36,800 0 3,919 0 0 6 0 0} 10,143 0 0 2,896 4346 
tmnilé of rarlway corresponding 
nek of previous year og 237 noo 43 0 “#00 1 00 18 0 0 senses par 
ll to corresponding dato of 
Povious YeOr uy wees 283,603 86,866 0 0 453,961 0 | 87,621 0 0 2,560 0 0) 127,027 0 0 83,520 











* Audited up to Sth Febiuary 1898, 


BENGAL AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 
(Incrupss Trenvur State Rartway.) 
yi \,. Approwimate Return of Traffic for the week ending 26th March 1898 on 854* miles open. 


—=-h,.. 














Coacurme Traveic, Munomasensn amp Mivsnat, earnings | ‘Taarvz0 TRAI-MILES RUX, 
Number of Weight ““aclnsiog” bers cage 
passongers.|  Becerpts. oarried, | Receipts. te Ooacbing.| ets Total, 
slcepmn 0, Sonk on O86 (ayrr6900 | (@) oes nese meh i, cits 43,070 
pummel yallway we aii 13698 ‘sees e21'42 81°37 2409 "162 90 Bi, 
ery) 1,166,623 5,18,049 56,94,603 7,835,086 2,11,123 14,65,105 475,844 
Total for 12} wooks |" 1,388,508 |" 607,409 | _on25,208 | eas | nanan | aeoagmn | “aa0 yy 





» eg ease of 27, miles in the open mi cage is due to the opening to pu ublic rao of she Nan atarnian Ghat Branch on 


para Katarnian 
and from the 25th — r 's Ho, trr™* K. 1, to the Auditor of Accounts, 
Rorease is due to tratfic having 


(2) Increase been abnormally low last 
1 4 ‘The decreased wi weight with mereased freight iv dus to largo quattitie of food-grains having been carried over short leads last yangy 
e. : baeel Ganetn upto teak colina Sit denna an, 
. ) | £680 miles of ballast truins run on opeo line 



















4 << er o 





Coacuine Trarric, 









Ra, A. P. Mos, 8. Ra, 4. P| Re, A. P. 
20,122 | 10.999 0°60 24072 0| 9183 0 0 = 00 
3 | , S78 ‘s7340 0| 8:83 
291,82 | 1,72,770 0 | 95,99,87 0 | 95,487 0 0 


—> — | — | ——_—_ —— —— 
814,051 | 1,89,010 0 0 | — 27,70,608 0 | 1,014,600 0 0 ears} oo 
- 5 et ae AE i delete ee EU 













dele se id B/E 


19,926 11,420 0 0 1,503,429 0 6,593 0 0 104 0 0 64) 
67°20 3°88 42619 17°48 2:90 1786 | ing) 

233,664 | 1,62,202 0 0] . 15,88,525 0 | 1,09,817 0 0 86, , a 
\ | 


aah 


FINANCIAL YEAR. 


Approrimate Statement of Gross Receipts of the Assam-Bengal Railway. 


f ToOraL RECEIPTS PROM 
s@ | Rgorirrs ror Stet haga Ver APRIL 1897 


21ra Manca . TO 26ru MAOH 1898, 





* Includes minus Rs, 1,801 as per Supplementary Audited Return for ualf-year ending 3ist December 1887. 


DARJEELING-HIMALAYAN RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Ra a 
Approximate earnings for the week ending 2ud April 1898 o* » 42,106 06 0 
Corresponding of 1897... a oe ~ ~ 13,648 6 0 
Decrease iJ dos ee an ae es 164 6 0 
Reosi mile for the week ending 2nd April 1808 ia sa "<4 
& Dae eet thé esnencpond ding period of 189 * ca ae a oo 10 
¥. Decrease 4. om mn “ ae oe ~ 5S ‘ | 
* —_— 1 
7 ene ths aed yer cli fon ae! =. 160,244 0 0 1 
Qurresponding period of 1897 * we w  2,61,667 0 0 | 
. } = _- 
‘ Decrease... Ss Be ase a o 11,328 0 0 i 
‘ 4 —e—e—eo* | 
> * | 
» ‘ | 
Pon 
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Abstract of the Proceedings of the Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 


1 
ole 
. 


, ea 


assembled for the purpose of making Laws and Regulations under the provisions 
of the Indian Councils Acts, 1861 and 1892. 


. Tue Council met at the Council Chamber on Saturday, the 2nd April, 


Present: 
The Hon’ble Sir ALExaNpDER Mackenziz, &.0,8,1., Lieutenant-Governor of : 


residing. 
The Hosts Sir Cuarces Pavt, x,0.1.8., Advocate-General of Bengal. 
The Hon’ble W. H. Gruuxey. : : 
The Hon’ble H, H. Risuey, 0.1.5. 
The Hon’ble Rar Doraa Garr Banersea, BAwADUR, C.I.E. 
The Hon’ble J. Prarr. 
The Hon’ble Nawas Syop Ameer Hossmin, 0.1.2. 
The Hon’ble M. Finucane, ©.8.1. 
The Hon’ble W. B, OrpHaM, 6.1.8. 
‘The Hon’ble R, B. Bucktey, 
The Hon’ble Sanmzapa Manomep Baxuryar Suu, c.1.5. 
ie on’ble M. C. Turner, © 






© Hon’ble Norenpra Nara Sen, 
*ble Saricram Suva, 
6 on’ble Sieve Ciaran pate 
ble SureypraNnaTa ANERJEE, . 
ow Seon 

W. Spring. 
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_ which the area of comparison was restricted in 1885, namely. 





Ture Hon’ble Mr. Frxvucane moved that the Report of the Select 
Committee on the Bill to amend the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885, be taken into 
consideration, and that the clauses of the Bill be considered in the form 
recommended by the Select Committee. 


The Motions were put and agreed to. 


The Hon’ble Basu Karz Caran Bayersee moved that the words “ or in 
neighbouring villages” be omitted from section 2 of the Bill. 

The Hon’ble Babu Kali Charan Banerjee also moved that the words * or 
neighbouring villages” be omitted from clause (/ ) of section 3 of the Bill. 

The Hon’ble- Babu Kali Charan Banerjee also moved that the words 
“or villages” be omitted from sub-section (Z) of section 31A in section 4 of 


the Bill. S42 f 
‘ He said: My reasons for moving these amendments are these. In the 


first place, it does not appear whether the clause is intended to.give the land. 
lord the option of choosing whether he should draw the materials for his 
evidence from the same village or from a ef Sean villages; or whether 
the intention is that he should be limited in the first instance to such evidence 
as may be available in the same village, and that only when it is not possible 
for him even to start a case on such materials as may be available in 
the same village, he should be permitted to draw the materials for his 
evidence from neighbouring villages. That is not clear. Then farther, 
inasmuch as in the older law another expression was used, namely, ‘ad- 
jacent places,’ the phrase ‘neighbouring villages,’ vague as it is, will 
e rendered doubly vague by. suggesting that a distinction is. meant 
to be drawn between ‘adjacent places,’ as used in the previous Act, and 
‘neighbouring villages’ as used in this Bill. The object of introducing 
these words ‘or in neighbouring villages’ into the section, I under- 
stand, is to give further facilities to landlords to prove their case when 
they seek enhancement. It is pointed out—I er to, page 3 of the 
Abstract of Opinions—by the: District Din of Burdwan that ‘nothing has 
been shown why landlords should have further facilities given them for 
the purpose of enhancing rents. If statistics be collected, it will be seen 
that the landlords are still too eager to have rents enhanced on false 
pretexts.’ Nobody has shown why further facilities should be placed at 
their disposal. In page 1 of the Abstract, the District Judge of Murshidabad 
says:—' One My" strong argument against ney, the. area from which a 
zamindar may draw his evidence is the custom already in vogue of manu- 
facturing evidence of high:rates.’ Thus we have the opinion of two District 
Judges on both points, namely, that there is no reason why the area fit 
which evidence may be produced should be extended and further facilities 
afforded for enhancing rents, and that there is every reason why the area should 
not be extended for giving them further facilities. Then referring to page 
4 of tho Abstract, where we have the opinion of the Board of Veptenne, 
reference is made to the position taken by Mr, Nolan, which deserves every 
consideration. They say:—‘ Of the officers who have considered this section, 
Mr, Nolan is the most strongly opposed to it, He says that the old Regula- 
tions took the pargana rates as the standard, while Kegulation V of 1812 
introduced the rate payable in ‘ places adjacent’ as tho standard, seoprting 
to which rents might be increased or decreased. Act X of 1859 retain 
this definition of ‘ prevailing rate’ for purposes of enhancement only. It 
was found that Revenue Officers abused the reference to ‘ places adjacent, 
and the Tenaney Act of 1885 reduced the area of comparison to, the village, 
on the ground that a raiyat could not produce evidence as to rates outside 
village.’ We have it, therefore, that at one time something corresponding to 
what it is now peopined to introduce was the law, and it was found that that 
law was abused, and so the Tenancy Act of 1885 restricted the area of comp 
rison to the village in which the bat was situate, It is proposed to go. back 
to the law which was abused laying aside all consideration of the eS upon 
could not produce evidence as to rates outside his village. We haveit further in 
page 6 of the Abstract, to refer still to the opinion of the Board of Revenue, that 


» 
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-« if the raiyats have legal decisions in their favour which make it difficult to use 

the p ifing rate against them, they are entitled to retain this advantage, even 
though it be inconvenient to Revenue Officers.” And lower down, we have it 
that * Mr. Nolan’s argument that a raiyat cannot be asked to get evidence outside 
his own Village is correct in principle.’ Thus we have it that it was once 
found necessary to reduce the area of comparison to the village, the expression 
‘adjacent places’ having been found to be very vague and liable to be abused, 
I submit there is no reason why we ee wk go back to the old law and 
‘ntroduce the expression ‘neighbouring illages’ while it does not appear what 
the intention is, whether to confine the landlord, in the first instance, to the 
village, or to allow him to import evidence from neighbouring villages at his 
option. These are the reasons which have induced me to move this amend- 
ment.” : . 


The Hon’ble Sie Cuartes Pavr said :—“T oppose this amendment. I 
think the expression ‘neighbouring village’ is a very proper hrase. In 
« practice we often find that similar lands cannot be found immediately adjacent 
to the land in dispute. In such cases we should go to the neighbouring 
village, and I think it is quite right to do so,” 


The Hon'ble Mr. Frxvoane said: —‘TI also object to this amendment. The 
question simply is, whether the area of comparison should be confined to the 
village itself or extended to neighbouring villages, I stated atlength when 
I introduced the Bill, and afterwards when | moved that it be referred to a 
Select Committee, the reasons which induced the Government to extend the area 
of comparison, and I do not propose to repeat them. When the Bengal Tenancy 
Act was passed there was no charge moro frequently levelled against the Govern- 
ment of Bengal than this, that it showed undue bias in favour of raiyats and 
against landlords, and that charge has been made ever since up to the present 
time; it is significant now that the Government proposes to relax in a ver 
moderate and reasonable degree the restriction which the law then imposed, 
that Hon’ble Members who represent the popular view should oppose the amend- 
ment of the law. ‘There is scarcely a single alteration pro a in the law in 
favour of zamindars which one or other of those Hon’ble Members is not 
prepared to strike out, As for the reasons given in support of the amendment 
now proposed, it is said that the section as it stands is not clear, that it is difficult 
to say whether the intention is that the zamindar should be compelled to give 
evidence if possible from the same village and failing that to get evidence from 
neighbouring villages, or whether it is meant that he wa select the evidence 
which he should give from the same or neighbouring villages at his pleasure. 
But the Hon’ble Member, instead of proposing an amendment which would 
make that point clear, proposes to omit the ‘ neighbouring ee ’ altogether. 
\[ihis intention is to make the section clear, then he should have by his 
Jgmendment provided that the zamindar should first go to the village itself, and 
then, if evidence as to a prevailing’ rate was not forthcoming in it, to the 
neighbouring villages. Secondly, there is the general objection that the Hon’ble. 
Member has urged to "ian Seg further facilities to zamindars for enhancement * 
of rent, but that objection en discarded over and over in. There are 
persons who accuse the zamindars of fabricating evidence, of instituting false. 
suits and preparing fictitious rates of rent. I donot see what that has to do 
with this particular question. 1f the zamindars fabricate evidence of fictitious 
rates, they will do so whether you confine the area to the village or extend it. 
_ to neighbouri 39 At all events I do not think an accusation of that kind 
should be lightly made against a body of men like the zamindars. of Bengal 
or brought forward as a reason against’ this section. Some opinions have 
“been quoted against this section, but the vast preponderance of opinion is in 
favour of it. Then it is said that Mr. Nolan has pointed out that the raiyat 
_cannot be expected to produce evidence outside his own village. He is not 
expected to do so. ‘The zamindar duces the evidence; all that the raiyat 
has to do, if ho is dissatisfied with the evidence produced by the zamindar,. 
is to rebut it by g evidence to contradict it from the same or neighbouring 
! The Select Committee preferred ‘neighbouring villages’ to ‘ places 
adjacent,” as being more definite and more narrow. in its scope.” 


‘provision in the Bill practically amounted to an. 


Yersy. It has been observed by the Hon'ble Mr. Finucane that 


-the side of the raiyats.’] Further it has been. said that 
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which had been made in the interests of the raiyats. The How'blo 






charge of tho Bill has.introduced some a considerations into ) 
f L Y : on’ ble 

Members were in favour of the zamindars. when the Government wanted to 
legislate on behalf of the raiyats. [{‘The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane said:—‘T gaiq 
the accusation had been raised against the Government of sey of being on 
at the hon’ble mover of the 

amendment ought not to have quoted certain observations which had been made 
iy. certain Judges. Those observations were not the observations of the Hon'ble 
ember but of certain high officials of the Government, and my hon’ble friend 


‘was quite right in laying them before the Council. If they involyed reflections 


upon the zamindars, my hon’ble friend was not responsible for them. I venture 
to submit that not a shadow of a case has beon made out for this important 
alteration of the law, The Select Committee has submitted a report which jc 
very short and sweet, but not the smallest reference is made to. some of the 
cardinal points in the Bill which are in opposition to the interests of the raiyats, 
T haye great pleasure in supporting this amendment,” 


The Hon'ble rH Prestpenr said :—“ This question of the ‘ prevailing rate’ 


has always been a vexed one on which different opinions have been held h 


intended and definitely declare 


different classes of persons. So far from the adoption of the section as it 
stands in the existing Act sets intended as a concession to the raiyats, it was 
to be a-concession to the zamindars, V, 


‘many authorities were at that time in favour of vos: out the ‘ prevailing rate’ 


as a ground of enhancement of rent altogether. It was, however, retained, 


-and, as I said, distinctly declared to be a concession to zamindars, Now it has 


been proved by experience that the concession as it stands in the Act is unwork- 
able and more or less a fraud on zamindars, and therefore it has boen for many 


‘years urged by competent authorities, among whom was Sir Charles Elliott 


and the Board of Revenue, that some alteration of the law is necessary. I pro- 
posed that a comparison should be made between the rates in the village said in 


‘such neighbouring areas as might be fairly congele, raising thereby the 


direct issue whether the villages examined are fair y comparable in the matter 
of rates or not. The Select Committee has preferred. to adopt the phrase 
‘neighbouring villages,’ and I am not prepared to say they are wrong. Origi- 
nally what was to be considered the prevailing rate was the pargana rate. 
But a pargana includes many villages, and the history of the thing is that 


When Act X was passed the idea was that the pargana rates were uncertain, and 


therefore the framera of that Act adopted the phrase ‘for lands of similar 
description with similar advantages in places adjacent.’ It was inted. outsat | 
the time that that expression was vague, and it was wuldoubsedtly asad to the 
prejudice of raiyats, I do not know whether any one would suppose thatthe 
sympathies of either the Hon’ble Mr. Finucano ‘or m- would be against 
raiyats. But we wish to be fair to zamindars also. ‘The intention is that this 
teen of enhancement be made workable on a-rational basis; for to confine 
e comparison to the village is practically impossible, because as Sir Charles 
Elliott said, a revenue village is an area which may contain a hundred or a 
thousand acres, or it may consist of scattered places far apart. It peers 
to me, therefore, that the rate prevailing in the neighbourhood of the land in 
dispute was the proper test, and the Select Committee has adopted the phrase 
‘in the village or in neighbouring villages.’ If wo remember that a Jandlord 
claiming enhancement on this ground has to prove his case to the satisfaction 
either of a Civil Court or of a Settlement Officer, I do not think there is ‘much 
risk to the raiyat from the phrase as it stands. At any rate the” Select Com- 
mittee, after considering the reports which haye been received have adopted that 


_phrase, and I see no reason for departing from their recommendation.” — 


f “The Motions were put and negatived, 
Tho Hon'ble Basu Katt Onaraw Bawenser, by leave ofthe Council, 


_ withdrew the motion that section 2 of the Bill be omitted, 






ge yen ks 5 aa cong wa <i . “ie yh. A 
+ The Hon’ble Bast: Noreypra Narn Sey moved that section 81A in sec- 
“tion 4 of the Bill be omitted, Sapa 
_. He said:—“ Though I signed the report of the Select Committeo, I reserve 
‘to myself the right to move any ar ments I liked, and the Hon’ble Member 
ie atari of the Bill will be able to bear me out on this point. I make 
‘this motion on three grounds. First, that it will be difficult to work this 
section, aud almost impossible to find out the prevailing rate by the method of 
calculation contemplated by this section; secondly, that it will be extremely 
difficult to classify lands and ascertain their different rates of rent in the 
‘manner indicated in the illustration, and thirdly, that it will give opportunities 
to zamindars’ agents to manipulate forced or fictitious rates of rent; and thus 
this provision of law, though probably correct in principle, might be turned into 
one engine of oppression. I should prefer to leave the law as it stands at 
resent, and as it has been intorpreted in various decisions of the High Court 
“and the Privy Council. It. is not alleged that that interpretation has caused 
any great hardship or any failures of justice, I therefore move that the 
section be omitted,’ 


The Hon’ble Mr. Frxucant: said: — LT oppose this amendment. The reasons 
given by my hon’ble friend for modifying or omitting this section are practi- 
cally the same as those urged for the previous amendment. which has been 
lost, namely, that it is not desirable to give any facilities for the enhancement 
of rent—more than are now enjoyed, As to the objection that the section 
cannot be worked, I think Hon’ble Members having experience in the rmufassal 
will admit that the prevailing rate can be ascertained in some localities, and 
the section tends to facilitate the ascertainment of it. It is not intended that 
this section shall apply indiscriminately to all parts of the country. It is not 
proposed to extend it to districts or parts of districts where rents are already 
sufficiently high. It is only intended for districts where rents are unduly 
low and zamindars are not able to obtain fair and just rents. In parts of the 
‘country to which the section is not extended the law. will.remain as it is, and 
the interpretations which the Civil Courts have ir on the existing law as to 
what is a prevailing rate will not be affected by this section. Unless the 
Council hold that itis not desirable to give any facilities for the enhancement 
of rent, I submit this section ought to be passed.” 


The Hon’ble tae Prestent said :—“ As I said before, this question of the 
prevailing rate has always appeared to me an extremely difficult one, and this sec- 
. tion is an attempt to find a workable basis for it as a ground of enhancement, and 
it has been strongly supported by many very experienced Revenue Officers, and 
‘also by Sir Charles Elliott, who was an experienced Settlement Officer himself. 
But 1 was myself so uncertain as to the possible result of it, especially in Bihar, 
that I thought it desirable to safeguard it by a proviso and also by the addition 
of the section ‘which follows, namely, that when once the prevailing rate has 
been ascertained in this way rent shall not be enhanced again except on the 
ground of a rise in prices. With these safeguards I think the section will be 
safe. At any rate certain very experienced officers have said that they think 
it may be safely introduced and worked, and 1 have no doubt the Government 
of Bengal will make careful enquiries before introducing it into any district, and 
that it will be worked with caution; but that it is workable I am convinced.” 


The Motion was put and negatived, 


_ , The Hon’ble Basu Katt Caran Banursee moved that for the words “the 
highest of such rates at which and at rates higher than which the larger portion 
of these lands is held may. be taken to be the prevailing rate” in sub-section (1) 
of section 31A in section 4 of the Bill, the words “the rate paid by a majority 


of the raiyats for such lands in the village may be taken to be the prevailing 
rate” be substituted. He said:— 


_ “Tt is not disputed that by ‘prevailing rate’ in section 2 is meant the rate 
paid by amajority of the raiyats i such lands in the village. It has to be 
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seen whether it is necessary to introduce a definition of ‘prevailing rate’ 
other thanthat which is understood to be the definition of ‘prevailing rate’ 
as used in section 2. In going over these papersI was somewhat struck 
with the fact that there was almost a consensus of opinion as to the 
obscurity of the proposed definition, One Judicial Officer goes the length 
of saying that ‘it cortainly makes a British-born subject pause a little when 
he reads this section’; others characterise it as, ‘ungrammatical.’ Others 
again, including the Board of Revenue, are of opinion that the introduction 
of this section would be misleading, because there is no definition jn 
the Act of ‘prevailing rate’ as used in section 2; the safeguard in the open. 
ing words of the: section notwithstanding. In the absence, therefore, of g 
definition of ‘prevailing rate’ in section 2 this section is misleading. Then 
again this is a Nefnition which must lead to rack-renting; it will raise the rent 
to the highest rate possible in the circumstances. Further the definition wil] 
be unworkable on another ground, a ground to which I had the honour of 
referring when the Bill was referred to a Select Committee, namely, that under , 
this definition raiyats will be expected, while giving their evidence, to be able 
to state the areas of their holdings. It is pointed out by one of the Judicial 
Officers that it is not to be expected that they should be able, while stating 
what rates they paid, also to state the areas of their holdings. Consequently 
it would be very difficult to come to a finding as to what the prevailing rate 
should be taken to be according to this definition.” 


The Hon’ble Mr, Frxvucane said:—“‘I oppose this motion, the effect of 
which would simply be to omit the section altogether. I have already pointed 
out that in districts or parts of districts to which this section is not extended 
the definition of ‘prevailing rate’ remains as it is under the existing law.” 


The Hon’ble tHe Prestpent said :—“ I am surprised that a legal gentleman 
of the eminence of the Hon’ble Member should have put forw: the fallacy 
with which he started. It is the zamindar who is required to prove his case, 
The raiyat is not called upon to state the area of his holding. When Hon'ble 
Members were discussing the question of the prevailing rate, it was urged that 
the area would be taken into consideration and not the number of persons 
who pay that rate. If the zamindar is the unscrupulous man he is made out 
to be, he would have less difficulty in manufacturing a majority of raiyats by 
splitting up tenancies than in showing that higher rates are paid over a larger 
area, 


The Motion was put and negatived. 


The Hon’ble Banu Karr Caran Banerser, by leave of the Council, with- | 
drew the following motions of which he*had given notice :— tbe 
(1) That the words “In any district or part of a district to which this sub-section is 
extended by the Local Government by notification in the Calcutta Gazette 
in sub-section (Z) of section 381A in section 4 of the Bill, be omitted. 
(2) That the irra be omitted from sub-section (2) of section 81A in section 4 


of the Bi 
(8) That sub-section (2) of section 31A in section 4 of the Bill be omitted. 
The Hon’ble Banu Surenpranarn Banersee moved that for section 5 
of the Bill, the following be substituted, namely :— 


: mr 5. After the Tap ‘ oerent sub-section (6) of gortion, 89 of the said Act, the words 
and may presume that the prices shown in the lists prepared for prior to the passing 
of this dik xe correct’ shall be inserted.” x Feta 


The Motion was put and agreed to. 


Tho Hon’ble Banu Kazt Cxaran Banenser, by leave of the Council, with- 
drew the motion of which he had given notice that section 5 of the Bill be 


omitted. 


‘ The ace Basu Se Srveu moved that the words rs at acid 
ower rate that may appear to the Court to be fair and equi i om 
ed from section 6 of the Bill ba 
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The Hon’ble Tne Presipent said :—“ If the land cannot be identified, then 
the average rate is applied. [If on the other hand it can be identified, 
then it is rated according to its class. It is not logical to say that for land 
which cannot be identified the average rate ‘or any lower rate that may 
appear to the Court to be fair and equitable’ may be taken, and therefore 
hoe words should be omitted,” 


The Motion was put and agreed to. 


The Hon’ble Basu Sauicram Sinan, by leave of the Council, withdrew the 
motion of which he had given notice that for the words “ lower rate” in section 
6 of the Bill, the words ‘‘ other rate” be substituted. 


The Hon’ble Basu Kati Caran Banersee moved that the following be 
inserted at the end of section 6 of the Bill, namely :— 


“(6) Provided that no tenant who holds under a lease with defined boundaries shall 


be liable to pay enhanced rent in respect of any excess area found to be within the bound- 
aries stated in the lease.” 


He said:—“ Clause 6, which it is proposed to insert, has raised a question 
in the minds of some of the Judicial Officers, The Additional Judge of the 
24-Parganas says:—‘ Would this apply to a village with defined boundaries 
and a descriptive specification of area? Even the Board of Revenue 
say:—‘It does not appear to the Board clear whether this new sub-section 
is intended to apply both when |the holding in which there are excess lands 
is held at a lump rent and with specified boundaries, and when it is held at 
specific rates without boundaries. The old rulings are that if land is settled 
at a lump sum with definite boundaries, it is not enough in order to prove a 
demand of higher rent to show that the nominal area of the land has been 
found greater than it was originally recorded. Boundaries prevail against record 
of nominal area’ Thus the Board of Revenue are in doubt whether the sub- 
section is meant to modify the law as laid down by the High Court.” 


The Hon’ble The Prestpenr said: —“I think every Lawyer will hold that 
we do not modify the ruling of the High Court. We have no intention of 
altering the law in that respect and the ruling of the High Court.” 


The Hon’ble Basu Karr Cnaran Banerser said:—“A doubt has been 
raised, and I therefore proposed this amendment, I beg leave to withdraw it.” 


The Motion was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 


. > The Hon’ble Basu Norenpra Natu Sex, by leave of the Council, with- 


drew the motion of which he had given notice that for the words “ one 
or more of the boundaries” in clause (c) of section 102 in section 7 of the 
Bill, the words “all the boundaries” be substituted. 


The Hon’ble Basu Katt Caaran Banerser moved that the procedure 
for settlement of rents and decision of disputes in estates under settlement of 


and-revenue be the same as the procedure for settlement of rents and deci- 
sion of disputes in permanently-settled estates. 


“ti The Hon’ble Tur Present said :—“*T must rule this motion out of order. 
t is not an amendment of the Bill. It is a sort of omnibus clause which would 

require a long series of amendments to give effect to it, The point should have 

been raised at the time when the Bill was referred tc a Select Committee.” 


The Hon’ble Basu Kars Cuaran Banersee moved that the words “either 
orally or” be omitted from clause (6) of section 104A in section 7 of the Bill. 


ies The Hon’ble tHe Paustenr said:—“The rules will necessarily lay down 
t oral admissions will have to be read over to the tenants and attested by the 
ttlement Officer. If you leave in ‘in writing’ only it might raise a difficulty.” 





The Hon’ble Mx. Finucane said:—I would not object to the omission of 
the words ‘either orally or in writing, and say simply ‘ accepted.’ ” Wore. 


The Hon’ble Sir Cuartes Pavut said:—‘I do not think it is necessary,  [f 
a raiyat makes an oral statement, that is all he can do. If there is any chance 
of fraud in that, there is equally a chance of fraud in bringing another man {o 
sign for him, ” 


The Hon’ble rue Present said:—“I think we better be guided by the 
advice of the learned Advocate-General and leave the section as drafted.” 


The Motion was put and negatived. 


The Hov’ble Basu Norenpra Nara Sen moved that clause (c) of section 
104A in section 7 of the Bill be omitted. 


He said:—‘“The table of rates is practically based on competition rent,.., 
This section leaves the settlement of rates entirely to the Settlement Officers 
estimate of what is fairly and equitably payable by raiyats or tenure-holders, 
Had the table been et solely on existing rents, there would have been very 
little ground of complaint. As the section is now worded, the assessment of 
rents is left absolutely to the discretion of the Settlement Officer. If the large. 
ness of area of a particular settlement, such as Orissa, be in view, the Resolu- 
tion of the Government of India of the Ist August, 1882, is a sufficient 
answer to the demand of the Government in this Bill for the table. The table 
was proposed as early then, but it was abandoned. The Rent Commission, 
appointed in 1884, also made the same proposal, but it was again abandoned, 
1 fail to see why the Government should now ask the Council to adopt it, and 
I therefore move that the clause be omitted.” 


The Hon'ble Mr. Frxvucanx said :—‘I oppose this motion. Clause (c) of sec- 
tion 104 begins thus: ‘If the circumstances are in the opinion of the Revenue 
Officer such as to make it practicable to prepare a table of rates’; therefore if 
the circumstances are such as not to makeit practicable, a table of rates will 
not be prepared. Having given many years to the study of this ques- 
tion in almost every district in Bengal, I am_ confident that in some 
cases the preparation of a table of rates is practicable, and where it is 
practicable there is no reason why such a table should not be prepared. 

‘he hon’ble mover of the amendment says that the preparation of a table of 
rates will leave raiyats to the tender mercies of the Revenue Officer, and that no 
principle has been laid down for his guidance. 1 would refer him to section 104D, 
under which, in preparing a table of rates, the Settlement Officer is bound to 
have regard tothe general principles laid down in the Act regulating the enhance:, 
ment or reduction of rent; so that he is tied down by the general principles of 
the Act. As the learned Advocate-General has pointed out, the Revenue 
Officer will have to justify any table he may prepare to the Confirming and 
Appellate authorities. He can only justify it hy showing that his enhance- 
ments were made on the grounds of enhancement prescribed by the Act.” 


The Motion was put and negatived. 


The Hon’ble Basu Katt Cuaran Banerser moved that the following be 
added to clause (¢) of section 104A in section 7 of the Bill, namely :— 


“Provided that any enhancement of rent involved in such a table of rates shall be con- 
ditioned by the grounds of enhancement specified in section 30.” 


He said :—‘ Section 104A has four clauses which are distinct and which lay 
down four different methods for the settlement of rents. It has been pointed out 
tome that there is a proviso in clause (d), namely, thatin making any settlement 
regard shall be had to the principles laid down in certain sections of the Act; 
and that in section 104D it is provided that in framing a table of rates under 





section 104B and in settling rétits under section 104C, the Revenue Officer shall 
ided by such instructions as the Local Government may issue in this behalf, 


oe 





be ) 

aod shall so far as may be, and subject to the proviso to the said section. 1040, 
have regard to the general principles of this Act regulating the enhancement 
or reduction of rent, The words ‘so far as may be,’ modify the proviso, 
with the effect that in preparing a table of rates, Settlement Officers ‘will not be 
bound to stand by the principles laid down in the Act on the subject. In the 
second place, the words ‘shall have regard to,’ mean ‘may take into con- 
sideration;’ so that these words also do not bind Settlement Officers to follow 
the principles of the Act. That is ti I think something more explicit is 
needed if the intention is that the Settlement Officer shall be guided and 
overned by the principles laid down in the Act. It is because the provisos 
: not go far enough that I move this amendment.” 


The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane said:—‘I think sections 104C and 104D 
sufficiently meet the case. It is not necessary that in settling each particular 
individual tenant’s rent the Settlement Officer should be tied down by the table of 
rates, If he thinks that the rates given in the:table should not be applied in 
settling avy particular raiyat’s rent, he is not bound to apply them ; therefore the 
section is made a little more elastic than the Hon’ble Member would have it, and 
as there is an appeal to the Superior Revenue authorities, it is very unlikcly that 
injustice will be done either by framing rates which are not justified by the 

rinciples prescribed in the Act, or by the rigid application of them in settling 
individual tenant’s rents.” , 


The Hon’ble rue Preswent said:— I think the thing cuts both ways. The 
Settlement Officer has to find rates which are fair and equitable. It is a matter 
of judgment, and we say that in forming your judgment you must conform to 
certain rules and certain principles. Those who have to control settlement work 
know very well that it must be to a large extent a matter of discretion, based 
on certain principles of course. Their object is to find rates which are fair and 
equitable to both sides.” 


The Motion was put and negatived. 


The Hon’ble Basu Kart Caaran Banerset also moved that for the words 
such instructions as the Local Government may issue in this behalf” in 
section 104D, in séetion 7 of the Bill, the words ‘‘such rules as the Local 
Government may make in this behalf ” be substituted. 


The Motion was put and agreed to. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane moved that the words ‘and shall cause it to be 
finally published in the prescribed manner and for the prescribed period” be 
omitted from sub-section (3) of section 104F in section 7 of the Bill. He said:— 


“The Hon’ble Babu Noréndra Nath Sen will remember that when we 
discussed this in Select Committee, we came to the conclusion that the Settle- 
ment Rent Roll should be incorporated with the record-of-rights, but by a slip 
of the pen these words were left in this sub-section,” 


The Motion was put and agreed to. 


The Hon’ble Basu Jarra Monan Sern moved that ‘twelve months” be 
substituted for ‘six months” in both places in which those words occur in 
sub-section (2) of section 104H in section 7 of the Bill. 

He said :—‘‘In support of this amendment, it is necessary to see what the 
present law is. Article 14 of the second schedule of the Limitation Act prescribes 
a limitation of one year for suits to set aside an act or order of an officer of 

ernment, and by Article 45 of the same schedule of the same Act, the three 
years’ rule has been prescribed for suits to set aside awards under Regulation VII 
of 1822. As far asthe Government as landlord is concerned, awards under Regu- 
lation VII of 1822 are similar to those under Chapter X of the Bengal Tenancy. 
Act. Under the old law it was not even necessary for persons to bring suits to 
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set aside awards if they were in possession, They have all a limitation of 
twelve years from the date they were dispossessed of, That being the state of 
the law, I submit that a limitation of six months in this section is too short, and 
I have proposed the moderate course of substituting twelve months for six, [t 
must be remembered that in cases where the Government is a party, either as 
landlord or tenant, two months’ clear notice has to be given under section 424 of 
the Civil Procedure Vode. Practical! y; therefore, in cases where the Government 
is a party, the part injuriously affected has only left three months or a little 
over three months; for some time must be taken after the termination of the 
notice to file a suit. The difficulties in filing a suit are great. It is necessary to 
collect materials and to seek legal advice. It may be urged on the other side 
thut proceedings under the Tenancy Act should be concluded in as short 9 
period as possible; it has therefore perhaps been thought necessary to provide a 
six months’ limitation. Under the existing law there is practically no limita. 
tion, [The Hon’ble tHe Present said:—* What was the limitation under 
Act VIII of 1879?) I will contend that it was three years. [The Hon’ble 
TH: Preswenr said:-~‘It was four months under that Act: we are giving 
two months more.’] In fact under the Act of 1879 no suit was necessary 
sometimes, because all these entries might be contested when a suit is brought 
against a party, and he is not required to bring a separate suit. If any 
suit is brought against a tenant dor rent on the strength of the record, he 
could even then contest the correctness of the entry, and no suit was necessary 
to be brought.” 





The Hon’ble Mr. Fryucane said:—‘ Perhaps I may explain the meaning 
of this section. The Hon’ble Member has been talking as if this section related 
to suits in general, whereas it simply relates to cases in which any person is 
aggrieved by an entry of rent settled in settlement record. It only applies to 
entries of rents settled in a Settlement Rent Roll, and when any person 
objects. to such entry, he must bring a suit within six months. Under ‘Act VIII 
of 1879, the jammabundee was published, and within four months after that 
publication suits to set aside settlements had to be brought, The period now 
pronpeed is longer than that allowed under Act VIII of 1879. The section 
a the law of limitation in suits regarding riglit and title exactly as it stood 

fore.” 1 


The Hon’ble Basu Jarra Monvw Sen continued:—“ Act VIII of 1879 was 
repealed, My contention is that the time is too short. The Hon’ble Member 
in charge of the Bill observed that settlement proceedings should be settled as 
soon as possible, but that may be done by securing an order to dispose of 
cases of this kind within six months, just as rent cases are disposed of within 
that period, In this connection the opinions of distinguished gentlemen have», 
been given, and one of the District Judges, Mr. Gordon said—” \ 


The Hon’ble ran Prestpenr said:— “It is simply a question of opinion 
Whetiver a limitation of six months or of twelve mouths should be prescribed.” 


The Motion was put and negatived, 


The Hon’ble Banu Jarra Monan Sew also moved that the words ‘or addi- 
oa ” be added at the end of clause (a) of section 104H in section 7 of 
the Bill, 


He said:—“ As at present drafted, this section may be confined only to 
those cases where the parties held rent-free or revenue-free tenures. I do not 
think it was intended td limit the’ scope of this section in that manner. 
I therefore suggest that the scope of this section be widened by adding the 
words I have proposed. In that case a suit may be ‘brought by a party 
where additional rent has been fixed on his tenure or holding, when as a matter 
of fact no additional rent is chargeable. The principle been recognised 
in this very section, because the incidents of the tenure have to be noted, and 
where the incidents of a tenure or: holding have to be noted, it is but fair that 
the oe should also have the right to sue against an additional rent bein 
fixed on their holdings if additional rent has been fixed against any en Tieme 
law or principle.” 
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The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane said :—“I oppose the amendment, but I am not 
certain whether I understand the meaning of it, if it has any meaning at all. 
If the Hon’ble Member means that the tenant may suo on the ground thatthe 
Revenue Officer has settled a rent in excess of that previously payable and 
that the land is not chargeable with additional rent, that it is in fact held at a 
fixed rent, that only means that the tenancy has been recorded in a wrong 
class for which the section provides a remedy. If on the other hand he 
means that the party aggrieved should be allowed to sue whenever the rent 
settled is in excess of the existing rent, whether the status of the tenant has 
been rightly recorded or not, then his amendment goes against the whole 
principle of the Bill. If the tenant is recorded in a wrong class, he may sue 
on that ground, If the record says that he is an occupancy tenant and he 
claims to be a tenant at a fixed rate of rent, he can sue. But he is not 
entitled to sue in the Civil Court merely on the ground that the rent settled is 


too high,” 


“The Hon’ble rae Presrpenr said: -- We allow an appeal to the Civil Court 
to discuss the question of status, which is outside the fiscal question of rent, If 
the words ‘or additional rent’ be added, the whole question of enhancement 
of rent comes in, and that is quite contrary to the principle of this Bill.” 


The Motion was put and negatived. 


The Hon’ble Basu Norenpra Nara Sen moved that after clause (g) of 
section 104H in section 7 of the Bill the following be added, namely— 


“(h) that the alteration made in the existing rent by the Revenue Officer has not 
been made in accordance with, or is not justified by, the provisions of this 
Act regulating such alterations.” 


He said:—‘ The only question of most vital importance to a tonant is the 
rent which he has to pay; and when his rent has been enhanced, and he is not 
ermitted to contest its justice or legality by a*regular suit, it would seem 
idle to confer upon him the privilege of bringing suits in matters of far less 
importance to him. Looking at the wording in the beginning of section 104H 
—‘any person aggrieved by an entry of a rent settled in a settlement rent roll,’ 
and also to the words in sub-section (4)—the Court may ‘settle a fair rent,’ 
and also to the words in sub-section (¢)—‘the Court ‘shall be guided by the 
rents of the other tenures or holdings of the same class,’ it is clear the 
Legislature intended that the raiyat should be allowed to contest the legality 
of the enhancement in Court. If it were not so, the words at the beginning of 
the section would be meaningless, and the provision that ‘in any other case,’ 
te., under clauses ¢, d, e and f, the Court ‘shall settle a fair rent’ becomes still 
nore unmeaning, because under neither of these clauses rent is contested and 
the Court is not required to settle rents. For clause (c) relates to the question 
whether a tenancy exists, (2) whether the land has been wrongly. excluded or 
included, (e) that the class to which the tenant belongs is wrongly stated, 
and (/) that the date from which the settlement is to take effect is wrong, If 
enhancement of rent is not allowed to be contested under this section, then all 
these provisions, I submit, become perfectly unnecessary. I earnestly appeal 
to your sense of fairness and justice, Sir, to make this'a l-important concession 
in favour of the raiyat. It will be the only possible remed open to him 
against much unintentional hardship which the extensive an extraordinary 
powers, conferred by this Bill on Settlement Officers, night cause.” —_- 


d 


_ The Hon’ble Basu Surenpranato Banersen said:— The amendment 
which stands next in the agenda in my name is practically the same as the 
above, though the wording is somewhat different, namely, that after the said 
clause (g) the following be added: — hed sai3; 


*(h) mate enhancement of rent is not justifiable under the provisions of this 


‘As has just been observed my hon’ble friend, this amendment raises 
* vital question of principle. Under section 104H any person aggrieved by 









an entry in the record-of-rights is given the power of institatin, conn Ga: > 
certain grounds specified in iat’ socal I a es and a ope rota 
proposes that an additional ground should be included among those which are not 
covered by the grounds given in the section. The question of enhancement of 
rents is a vital question to the raiyat, and it does seem to me that in a matter of — 
this great importance, a raiyat should have the opportunity of contesting the 
decision of the Revenue Officers ie a suit in the Civil Court. The Hon'ble 
Mr. Finucane in introducing this Bill made certain observations which encourage 
me to appeal to him with some confidence. He then said :—‘The people of 
Bengal are rightly zealous of any interference with the tater of the Civil 
Courts, and that it is to the reign of law impartially administered that they 
owe the maintenance of their civil rights,’ 


“And it is because we are anxious about that this reign of law should be 
maintained unimpared that we appeal to the hon’ble member with confidence 
to accept an amendment’ which will give the raiyat the right to appeal to 
law when his rent has been enhanced. Having regard to the well-know:> 
sympathy of the Government with the raiyat and to the expression of opinion 
of the Hon’ble Member in charge of the Bill which I have quoted, hopa 
your Honour and the Council will see their way to accept this amendment,” 





The Hon’ble Mr, Frxvcane said :—" I regret it is wholly impossible for mo 
to accept these amendments. They are directly contrary to the principle of 
the Bill as regards the settlement of rents in Government estates. ‘The prin- 
ciple is that the Revenue authorities are the best judges of economic facts, that 
is to say, of rents and the rates of rent to be fixed for lands of particular classes, 
But as the Revenue authorities may go wrong on questions of law, it has been 

ovided that if they do, there is a remedy in the Civil Courts; and if an error 
in law leads to errors in the settlement of rents, then it is also provided that the 
Civil Court shall settle the rent on the same principle as the Revenue Officer 
has settled them in similar cases. ‘The principle is that the Revenue Officers 
are the final authorities to. aettle what a fair rent should be. To accept the 
principle contained in the amendment would be tantamount to upsetting the 
whole principle of the Bill. It would be tantamount to saying that after the 
Revenue authorities have decided what the fair rent should be, then the raiyat 
may go to the Munsif’s Court and ask the Munsif to fix the rent de novo, 
That, I submit, is preposterous. I adhere to what I said in introducing this 
Bill about the reign of law, but I also enunciated this principle that there are 
matters which involve economic questions as to which the Revenue authorities 
are the best persons to decide, but they too will decide according to law.” 


The Hon’ble Sir Cartes Pavt said:—“I also oppose this amendment, 
which I consider to be in direct contravention of the principle upon which 
this Bill is based. I regret that I have had to observe in this Council, not on 
one occasion, but on many occasions, a desire on the part of certain Hon’ble 
Members to put the hands of the clock back, and they will persevere although 
the Council has said ‘No,’ and I venture to believe that if this motion is 
negatived, some other pronoma will be made exactly in the same way against 
the principle of this Bill, I submit that this wx f of proceeding is very 
much to be deprecated, and I think the intelligent gentlemen whom I see 
before me will see that they are ppl retarding business by asking the Council 
to go back toa state of things which has long since been let behind.” 


_ The Hon’ble Banu Surenpranatn Banersen said :—“I must be permitted 
to reply to the pawoadl attack which the Hon’ble Member has just made upon 
me and my colleagues.” 


The Hon’ble The Prestpent said :—“'I cannot allow personal matters to be 
discussed, and I must, in all fairnoss, say this, that though the ordinary rule of 
the Council is that the principles of a Bill are settled at the debate when the 
Bill is referred to a Select Committee, in this particular case the Bill which was 
referred to a Select Committee was the Bill as it was introduced. But I then, 


made an oral statement that I should propose to the Select Committee to 
















certain” par That’ modification’ was ‘not actually 
Counerl at | ne, and therefore’ I cannot say that tho obeatYatiang® 
hich have’ been laid before us are out of order; -because the referénee to the 
Select Committee was an open order to adopt the modification of the Bill which 
- would be proposed by Government. It might therefore be said that the Hon’ble 
Members who have moved the amendments now before the Council had no 
opportunity before of’ stating their views on the Bill as ultimately shaped by 
Pe ceatiamty and I cannot say that they are out of order, as they. would have 
been had they*had the opportunity before. Coming to the point in the Bill now 
under discussion, I oe that we have maintained the reign of law over a great 
portion of Bengal. We have retained the provisions of the Tenancy Act with 
regard to “permanently-settled estates, but even in that law it ‘is ‘acknowledged 
by the Hon’ble Mr. Finucane, and ‘by’ every authority on the subject, with 
,a few exceptions, that the Revenue } are the best authorities to deal with 
<sscal questions, suchas the fixing of rents. In the Act an appeal was given 
to a Special J udge; but it was distinctly said that the special officer so appointed 
need not: be the Civil Court, It’ was open'to the Government to appoint'a 
Commissioner of ‘Division or any high ‘authority not under the Civil Courts 
to be the Special J ee There was ri | in the law to compel the Govern: 
ment to appoint ‘a Judicial Officer. And the general admission has all along 
been that for the purpose of settling fiscal matters, such as the rates of rent, the 
Revenue Officers are the best authorities. In respect of all permanently-scttled 
estates we proposed to’ bring the whole procedure in connéction with rent under ' 
the Revenue authorities, as it is in every other Province in India; and as it used 
to be in Bengal itself, our ag ars did not find acceptanee' with Judicial Officers’ 
and zamindars generally, The fact that Revenue Officers are well qualified 
to judge in such matters has, however, been shown by the fact that the British 
Tha Association, who: at first opposed the proposal to give jurisdicti:n to 
Revenue Officers, have actually moved the Coundil to compel Munsifs to refer 
all questions relating to rents to Revenue Officers, and to be guided by ‘the 
decisions of such officers.: The'Select Committee have, however, not seen theit | 
way to give: effect to that proposal, and I am not prepared to propose it. I 
think the zamindars on their pz have made a mistake, but the Council 
have accepted the principle of keeping the Special Judge in respect of 
permanently-settled estates. But in respect of Government estates we main- 
tain the principle. that the Revenue authorities are the parties to settle all 
questions of rent, As I said at starting, had we strictly adhered to the 
principle of the Bill as it was referred to the Select Committee and not altered 
it to the lines on which it stands now, the Hon’ble Members who move this 
amendment would have been out of order, but as matters stand now, I cannot 
aay that they are out of order.” 


The Motion was put and negatived. 


| The Hon'ble Basu SurenpRanats Banerser, ‘by leave of the Council 
withdrew the Motion of which he had’ given notice that after clause (9) of’ 
section 104H in section 7 of ‘the Bill, the following be added, namely :— 
(A) that the enhancement of rent is not justitiable under the provisions of this Act.” 


The Hon’ble Basu Jarra Moan Sew moved that’ after’ clause (9) of 
section 104H in:section 7 of the Bill, the following” be ‘added, namely— 

“(h) that the nt of rent has been made against the terms of a contract, ox 
or imp i or other incidents, binding upon the parties.” Co 

_ He said :—* Practically a concession has been made to'parties a, 

affected to bring suits to establish that the incidents of their tenancy or hold: 
ing have been wrongly recorded or have been omitted altogether. My 
amendment purports to give the right of suit to contest rents settl against the © 
terms, of a contract or the incidents of their tenures or holdings. ‘The © 
‘mendment will have the effect of making the section more exhaustive. The 

t does not seem to have been taken away, but the object of the amendment — 
‘to make it more clear,” iis 
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sewn Seem to have ¢ am ec rt Heo) ich pew) . cael ; he | 
isting rent hus been fixed by a contract bindix, the parties for ay 
snexpiiee Seem of years, the rent settled shall take effect from the expiration of 
that term, pisces 





The Motion was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn, 


,: ~_ The Hon’ble Mr, Finucane moved that the following be inserted at the 
wi. end of sub-section (3) of ‘section 104H in section 7 of the Bill, namely :— 

f “The Secretary of State for india in Council shall not be made a defendant in any 
such suit unless the Government is landlord or tenant of the land to which the aforesaid 
entry relates or in respect of which the aforesaid omission was made,” 

He said :—“ The section here referred to is the section we have been dis. 
cussing regarding the right of any person to sue who is aggrieved at the entry # 
_ of the rent settled in a settlement rent-roll. I should have ome it obvious 
that if the tenant ig aggrieved, he should sue the landlord, or if the landlord ig 
aggrieved, he should sue the tenant; but the obvious meaning of the section has 
been taken to be not the true meaning, and therefore J want to make it clear, 
It has been suggested that the Government should be sued, as the Government 
is responsible for the acts of the Revenue Officers. I move for the insertion . 
of these words to make it clear that the Revenue Officer or Government is not to | 
be sued in such cases except where Government is directly interested as 
landlord or tenant; it wield, be just as reasonable to sue a Judge or Goy- 
ernment whenever a Judge gives an erroneous decision in a case in which Goy.- 
| -ernment has no immediate interest,” 


The Hon’ble Sm Cuarues Pav said:—« There is a notion prevail ing 

that the Government is liable for the wrongful acts of their servants but Siz 

_ Richard Garth ruled that the Government is not liable. I quite agree with the 

4 ~ Hon’ble Member in charge of the Bill that there is a tendency to bring in the 

© Government whenever it can be done, and in order to avoid that I think this is 
e . & very proper amendment.” - 


~The Motion was put and agreed to, 


The Hon’ble Basu Jarra Mo man Sin moved that sub-section (6) of section 
\ 104H in section 7 of the Bill be omitted, 
ie He said:—“This section is not at all necessary. It provides that ‘in 
"3 settling a fair rent under sub-section (4), the Court shall guides, by the, 
rents of the other tenures or holdings cf the same class comprised in the saine | 
settlement rent-roll, as settled under sections 104A to 104F. It may so 
happen that in one village there may be many tenants of the same class, but 
very few of them may choose to bring suits in the Civil Courts to maintain 


not choose to bring suits, the decree of the Civil Court will be nullified. As 

ample power has been given to the Court to settle fair rents under sub-section 

(4), Ido not think this sub-section is at all necessary. [The Hon'ble rue 

RESIDENT said:—‘ You are aware that it is the existing Jaw under 

section 108 of the Tenancy Act: it is simply reproducing the words of that 

section.”] No doubt it is so, but in that case the Courts ha le discretion. 

_ But here the Courts are confined to the particular rate fixed by the Settlement 

- Officer, and for aught we know other tenants may not care to bring suits to 

establish their position. Sub-section (4), I submit, is quite enough for the 

_ Purpose and sub-section (6) is not at all necessary, if the Courts are guided by 
» Just principle and by the provisions of this Act, Tf, on the other hand, they | 

Pare to be guided simply by the rent-roll of tenants of the same class, many 

Ps of whom may not appear to contest the rent therein fixed, it would rather be 
hard upon those who do bring suits,” : ei 33 ie 


a “The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane: said:—“I oppos this amendment. As the — 
* nowt the President has ‘already pointed out, this Provision only reproduces 
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is proved” be substituted, 


DE He said :— “To settle matters of this kind, section 103B provides that a 

certificate oo by the Revenue Officer stating that a record-of-rights 
has been finally published shall be conclusive evidence of such publication ; 
and every entry in a record-of-rights so published shall be presum 
to be correct until the contrary is proved. I submit that section 104J should be 
worded on the ‘same lines as section 103B, and therefore I move this amend. 
ment,” ’ 


The Hon’ble Sm Cuartes Paut said :--'The Hon'ble Mover of the 
amendment wants, after it is finally settled what is a fair and equitable rent, to 
go back and say it shall be presumed to be correct until the contrary is proved,” 


The Motion was put and negatived. 









The Hon’ble Banu Jarra Mouan Sen also moved that for the word ‘“deemed” 
in section 8 of the Bill, the words presumed until the contrary is proved” be 
substituted, 


He said:—“ Section 8 refers to a past record. It provides that all records 
published under section 105 of the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885, before 
the amendment of this Act, whether in draft or in final form, shall be deemed to 
have been duly published. As we are going to give retrospective effect to past 
proceedings, we must look to the state of the law at the time, and to the impres- 
sion of the people as to the law they are under, As faras the district of Chit- 
tagong is concerned, the people are under the impression that it was pot neces- 
sary for them to contest the roceedings of the revenue officers. They pre- 
ferred to have their rights sottled in the Civil Court, and with that idea they have 
not contested any of the decisions or settlement of rents before the Settlement + 
Officers. Therefore, if this section is passed, it will operate great hardship 
upon the people.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane said:— Section 8 only reproduces the wording 
of section 105 (2) of the present Act, which provides that the publication of 
records shall be conclusive evidence that the record has been duly made. It is ° 
no new principle, and therefore I oppose this amendment.” 


The Hon’ble Basu Jarra Monon said : —“ Under section 109 of the same Act, 
all undisputed entries can be ‘lisputed in the Civil Courts.” 


The Hon'ble rae Prestwenr said:— It wouldbe very convenient if Hon’ble 
Members who have just joined the Council would place themselves in communi- 
cation with the Hon’ble Member in charge of a Bill sc.as to ascertain the 


meaning and intention of the Bill before proposing amendments that are futile 
and worthless.” ‘ 


The Motion was put and negatiyed. 


The Hon’ble Basu Norenpra Nara Sen moved that section 9 of the Bill 
be omitted, 


He said:—“ This section seems to me to be obviously inequitable. It pro- 
poses to give retrospective effect to the present Bill, which has been protested 
against by all Judicial Officers. Under the rulings of the High Court, the 

ettlement Officers’ decisions were not conclusive, and, therefore, most ople 
not appeal. ‘To make these decisions final and conclusive now would b be to 
take away the existing rights of the parties without any reason whatever.” 


os Hon’ble Baso Surexpranarn Bawerser said :— The same Motion 
stands in my name, It isa question of pri ciple that I desire the Council _ 
‘0 consider." Before this Bill is passed intotlate, certain rights will have accrued 
‘to the parti concerned, and these rights, it is now roposed to take away by © 
_ Dil giving retrospective effect to settlements made before the commencement — 
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a general support to the provisions of the ssh 


the Hon’ble Member in charge of the Bill will not mar the character of his 
Bill by introducing a principle. of this kind.” 


The Hon’ble Mr. Frxucane said:—“ I regret I cannot accept this amend- 
ment. Allthe section does is to declare that every settlement of rent in 
respect of which an appeal has not been preferred shall be held to be final 
Di caerect. That, is the existing law. hen there is no dispute there ig 
no decision and no decree. But where there has been a dispute, the Revenue 
Officer is bound to treat the dispute as a civil suit and to decide it, and. 
when he has done so and given his decision; my hon’ble friend says if that 
decision is accepted by the parties and is not appealed against, it is not to be 
final, but if it has been appealed against, it may be taken as final. In other 
words, decisions that haye been accepted by the parties are to have no finality. 
Ido not see the slightest danger of any injustice arising from this section. It 
is only decisions that are made final, More undisputed entries have onl 

resumptive value of correctness attached to them under this Bill, just as they 
ad sider Chapter X of the Tenancy Act.” 


The Hon’ble tHe Presipent said:—“ There can be no possible doubt. to any 
one who has studied the proceedings in: connection with the, passing of the 
Tenancy Act, that it was the intention of the framers of that .Act, that the 

roceedings of the Revenue Officers and of the Special Judge should. be final, 
ossibly the idea got abroad that these proceedings were not res, sudicata, but 
the tendency of the more recent decisions is to. the, effect that, they are; and 
I am certainly of opinion that if they are not, they ought to be declared tohave 
that effect, and that we ought not to, stimulate, a crop of litigation, which might 
be very agreeable to gentlemen of the legal profession but to nobody else. _ This 
is en equitable provision in the Bill, and the Government have no intention to 
withdraw from it.” 


The Motions were put and negatived, 


The Hon’ble Banu Jarra Moan Sen moved that at the end of sub-section 

(1) of section 9 of the Bill, the following be added, namely :— 
“ Provided also that a suit may, within three years from the commencement of this Act, 
be instituted in a competent Civil Uourt to contest the correctness of any settlement of rent” 
made in an uncontested case, or the correctness of any decision of a dispute.’ 


He said :—‘ In considering this amendment let us see what rights have been 
conferred upon the people with, regard to future settlements. Section 104H, 
clause (c) gives certain rights to parties to sue in the Viyil Court. Under the 
present Act no such suit is necessary, and people were under the impression 
that they had a right to institute a suit in the Civil Court to contest. entries 
whenever a suit is brought against them. It is just that some time should be 
given to the parties, when retrospective effect is going to be given to past records, 
to contest their rents in the Civil Court. I have suggested three years, because 
the people of my part of the country have suffered lately from the effects of a 
cyclone and also from scarcity. If three years be given to contest an award 
under settlement proceedings, no -hardship will accrue. But when _ retros- 
pective effect is going to, be: given to t records, the justice of the case 
requires, that. some such time. should a raglets to parties to have the 
records corrected. The people are strongly of opinion that their rights are 
not affected by the settlement records, and cannot be better expressed than in 
the words of Mr, Pargier, who says that the people, rightly or wrongly, regulated 
their conduct in the belief that ree had a right to bring a civil suit, and they did 
not think it worth while to contest these matters before the Revenue Officers. 


4 4. The Rulings of the High Court have been to the effect that Settlement Officers 
have no power to decide disputes between Jandlords and landlords or be- 
tween tenants and tenants; nor have they power to fix the rent of a tenure oF 
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ing which the tenant claims to hold: rent free. The recent ruling of the 
ah urt to which reference was made by the Hon’ble Member in ‘aca of 
the Bill, did not declare that the decisions of Revenue Officers operate as res 
adjudicata. The questions before the Judges in those cases, there were several 
cases—were whether the Special Judge had power toreview his own jud ment, 
and whether an appeal lay to the High Court on For of rent. In de- 
ciding those cases, one of the Judges held that the power of review was 
inherent in Judges, and he also held that the review sections of the Civil 
Procedure Code applied to cases tried by Settlement Officers and the Special 
Judge. The main question has not been touched in those cases, and the previ- 
ous judgments were not reversed. That being the impression of the people, 
when retrospective effect is going to be given to past records, I submit that 
some time should be given to the parties interested to contest the entries in 
¢. the records in the Civ Courts.” i 


The Hon’ble Mr. Frxvcayt said: —‘‘This amendment is opposed to the 
conclusion just come to on the previous amendments, that settlement of rents 
and decisions by Revenue Officers are final. It is proposed by this amendment 
to give a period of three years to contest them.” 


The Hon’ble tHe PrestpEnt said :—“ Whatever the impression of the people 
might have been, the fact remains that in Chittagong the rents fixed were so 
moderate that they have not only been accepted, but they have been paid, and 
I think the people will be very unwilling to waste their money, trying to upset 
the decisions now, after they have accepted them and have paid their rents, 

_ notwithstanding that the lawyers may incite them to the contrary.” 


The Motion was put and negatived, 


The Hon'ble Mr. Frsucane moved that the Bill, as settled in Council, 
be passed, He said:— 


“T shall be very brief. I desire to explain that when I spoke of the 
Government of Bengal haying been accused of being too much in favour of the 
raiyats, I had not in my mind anything said by Hon’ble Members but what 
has been said outside. I do not complain of the time which has been taken 
up by the hon’ble movers of the amendments in the discussion which has 

en place. The time which has been oceupied in this discussion is only 2 
. hours and 10 minutes, and I cannot consider that unreasonable, nor can I 
‘complain of the Hon’ble Member from Chittagong trying to effect something 
which he conceived to be favourable to the people of that district. In — 
posing that the Bill be now passed, I will only express the hope that the Bill 
will effect the objects for which it was introduced, namely, that it will afford 
reasonable facilities for the enhancement of rents where rents ought to be 
enhanced, without at the same time unjustly affecting the interests of raiyats 
or endangering them. Ihope also that the Bill will clear up doubts and diffieul- 
ties which have arisen in the working of the present Act. And above all I 
bone that the Bill as now amended will continue to be the law of landlord 
and tenant in Bengal for at least a generation, and that there will be no 
unsettling of the law or interference with it for many years to come. The 
principles on which settlements of rents are to be ma Ae under this Bill are 
eclectic and elastic, and I hope one or other of them will suit the varying 
sie of things in the different parts of this vast Province, and that the 
ill will in the course of time be found in its operation to be fair and just alike 

to landlords and tenants and to Government, ” 


The Hon’ble rie Prestpenr said:—“I congratulate the Council and the 
Hon’ble Member who has been neha of this Bill that it has at last reached the 
final stage, and 1 hope that it will prove satisfactory in its working. It 








consists really of three parts, as it were: The first part contains certain amend. 
ments of the substantive law of rent, the second enacts certain amendments of the 
law of the settlement of rents in permanently-settled estates, and the third part 
contains provisions, which I hope will prove effective, for a complete and sound 
settlement law for temporarily-settled estates and Government estates and such 
estates as may, under the provisions of the law, have that part of the Bill extend. 
ed to them throughout Bengal, Tbe amendments in the substantive provisions 
of the law of rents are, it has been said, favourable to zamindars. I am not 
much concerned to deny that, but I believe that the concessions which hayo 
been made are reasonable and just, certainly not extravagant, and  werely 
such modifications as are required to give effect to the intention of the Legis. 
lature in 1885. I have throughout my official life fought many battles for the 
raiyats, but I have always endeavoured to maintain an open mind as to the 
merits of the rent controversy on both sides, and it is a satisfaction to me | 
that I have been able to see my way to support amendments of the substantive ‘ 
law in the direction which they have taken in this’ Bill. It is a matter of 
special satisfaction that we have at last succeeded in giving Bengal a proper 
law of revenue and rent settlement. The old settlement procedure under the 
Regulation of 1822 was undoubtedly good enough, and many good settlements, 
both of revenue and of rent, were carried out under those provisions, and the 
discretion of the Revenue Officers was then unfettered by positive enactment, 
When the Rent Law, X of 1859, was passed, it was declared to apply to the pro- 
ceedings of Settlement Officers. I-will not go through the whole history of the 
course of legislation, as I think it was given at very considerable length in the 
Hon’ble Mr. Finucane’s opening aie when introducing the Bill and in the 

apers connected with the Bill, But there can be no doubt whatever, and it has 
been held in this Council repeatedly within the last twenty years, that it is a 
crying want in Bengal that we should have a proper Jaw of settlement. The 
Legislature in 1885 sought to effect it by placing the Government and the 
zamindars on the same platform and providing for the appointment of Special 
Judges, intending, as I said this morning, that the proceedings of such officers in 
dealing with rent questions should be final. Unfortunately this ‘intention was 
frustrated in some parts of the country by both raiyats and tenure-holders being 
advised to keep away from the Settlement Officers and to take their chance in the 
Civil Courts. As I have already remarked, I see: little prospect of their 
following the very bad advice they are receiving ; fortin( Chittagong the rents of 
tenure-holders are being paid without the slightest difficulty or objection, and 
the same is the case also in Orissa, [ am happy to state, where the settlement 
is proceeding through its stages ina remarkably satisfactory manney, and the. 
proposals of the Revenue Officers are being accepted by the people. The Governé, 
ment is always moderate in its settlement of revenue, but in a settlement whic 
is boing effected after 60 years, it must be expected that something will be 
taken out of the pockets of the zamindars; but I hope it will be in a large 
measure made up to them by a moderate enhancement of rents, and in a very 
short time by the growth and development of the country and by the opening 
out of new railways. ‘The settlement of Orissa will be for a term of thirty 
years, and it is hoped that circumstances will during that period so considerably 
improve as to take away almost all the sting of bitterness out of the enhance- 
ment of revenue which the Government has had to lay upon the landholders. 
In the third part of the Bill relating to cesaneny autded: estates, the Govern 
ment has endeavoured and the Select Committee have endeavoured to make the 
procedure more simpleand cheap, and to remove all difficulties of construction 
of sections which have arisen since the passing of the Act of 1885, I congratv: 
late the Council and myself on the passing of this Bill.” 


The Motion was put and agreed to. 
. BENGAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 1898.09. 


- 


__ ‘Tho Hon’blo Mr. Rrstzy laid on the table the Financial Statement for 
1898-99, with explanatory notes. ae ai 





BENGAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 1898-99, 





PART I.—General ‘Review. 
" (1) ACCOUNTS OF 1896-97. 


In the Financial Statement which was laid before the Council on the 
27th March 1897, it was assumed that the year 1896-97 had opened with a credit 
balance of Rs. 58,20,000, and had closed with a balance of Rs. 41,07,000, 
that the total amount available for expenditure during the year was 

| Rs. 5,22,01,000, and that of this sum Rs. 4,80,94,000 had been spent. The actual 
‘result proves to have been worse than this estimate by Rs. 1,52,581. The amount 
actually available for expenditure was Rs. 5,26,72,062, but the amount actually 
expended during the year amounted to Rs. 4,87,17,567, thus leaving a closing 
falas of Rs. 39,54,495, against Rs, 41,07,000, anticipated in March 1897. 
This reduction is chiefly due to excess expenditure ej Famine Relief and 
to the grant of grain compensation allowance to certain Government servants 
on low pay. 

2, ‘I'here was an increase of 4% lakhs on the receipt side, of which 
Rs, 2,36,000 were under “ Irrigation and Navigation,” due to (1) enhanced receipts 
wder water-rates owing to the great demand for canal water caused by the 
filure of rainfall, (2) better collections arising from the high prices obtained by 
the cultivators, (3) the realization of arrear demands on the Orissa and Sone 
Canals, and (4) larger receipts from transport of rice. There was also 
an increase of Rs, 1,12,000 under Stamps owing to the execution of a large 
) ber of mortgages and deeds of sale in consequence of the prevailing scarcity 
znd failure of crops; and of Rs. 82,000 under Jails due to larger sales of 
manufactures to the Military Department. 

- The increase of expenditure was chiefly under the heads of Land 
Revenue (Rs. 50,000), Law and Justice—Courts of Law (Rs. 64,000), Jails 
(Rs, 1,22,000), Police (Rs, 1,09,000), Education (Rs, 66,000), and Famine Relief 
(Rs, 3,05,000.) The increase under Courts of Law was due partly to pay- 
ments of compensation for dearness of provisions, and partly to increased 
expenditure under Salaries, and that under Jails to larger purchases of grain 
made in the two closing months of the year. The increase under Police 
was due partly to the opening of new. outposts and to an increase in the 
tumber of Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors and payment of their travelling 
allowances, but chiefly to compensation for the dearness of food-grains, a con- 
cession which was extended to the constables employed on watch and ward 
uty on railways and as punitive police. 

- The total expenditure on Famino Relief for 1896-97 as passed by 
the Government of India amounted to Rs. 23,00,000, thus~ 


India, es 

Rs. 
Imperial 4 Se ea sodeas 
Provincial eas aasiiy x 18,50,000 
Local “8 4,50,000 


Total .+ -28,00,000 
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The total expenditure in 1896-97 amounted to Rs, 24,42,082, of which 
Rs. 2,86,816 es been taken against Local, and the balance, Rs, 21,55,266, 
agent rovincial. The details of the Provincial expenditure are show, 
ow:— 
Rs. Rs, 
Expenditure by Civil Department— 
Salaries and establishment ... we oe B1;298 


Relief works ‘ xe wee -.. 11,84,607 
Relief to people employed otherwise than on relief 

works i wes i ess 106 
Gratuitous relief... ee mea vee 454,676 


Miscellaneous .., one sen vee 1,94,865 





18,35,482 
Expenditure by Public Works Department— 
ivil Works Branch— 





Civil buildings ant oe 2,445 

Original Works {Communications + —1,19,178 
Miscellaneous publicimprovements. 89,727 

2,11,850 

Establishment .., sus ae “ea 27,842 
Tools and plant ave ode ae 82,789 
Susponse ahs seg we =: 16,865 


: —__ 288,296 
Irrigation Branch— 
Works for which Capital and Revenue Accounts are 
kept—Revenue ove one oe 4,024 
Works for which neither Capital nor Revenue 
Accounts are kept iee ref ae 10,620 
Agricultural works in the districts of Champaran 
and Nadia .., ea etd «+: 16,844 
—_——. 31,488 
Total .., vee 21,55,266 








5. Theaciual net result wasa deficit of Rs, 18,65,581, against Rs. 17,13,000 
anticipated when the revised estimate for the year was passed, 


REVISED ESTIMATE FOR 1897-98. 
6. The budget estimate for 1897-98 as passed by the Government of 


India accepted Ks. 41,07,000 as the opening balance, and provided for receipts . 


aggregating Rs, 4,54,82,000 and the expenditure Rs. 4,85,99,000, so that the 
year should close with a balance of Rs. 10,00,000. The revised estimates now 
passed by the Government of India provide for a total revenue of Rs. 4,61,07, 000 
and the expenditure of Rs. 4,95,22,000, Thenet result isa deficitof Rs. 34,15,000, 
against Rs. 31,07,000 anticipated last year. ‘The chief cause of this falling off 
is due to the debit of Rs.30,78,000 under Famine Relief, against Rs. 22,18,000, 
originally estimated. When the estimates for the year were passed by the 
Government of India in March 1897, it was anticipated that Local Funds 
would be able to contribute Rs. 8,17,000 towards the total outlay on Famine 
Relief measures, and that of the remainder, Rs, 22,18,000 would be borne 
by Provincial Funds, this being the sum which those revenues could beat 
without reducing the Provincial balance below half the minimum of 20 lakhs pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of State as the working balance in ordinary years. As 
Local Funds have hitherto contributed Rs, 3,56,000 only against Rs. 8,17,000 
estimated in March 1897, the Government of India have directed that the Pro- 
vincial Revenues must make good the amount (Rs. 8,17,000—Ks, 3,56,000= 
Rs. 4,61,000) which the local bodies are unable to pay, and have accordingly 
reduced the closing balance of the Local Government from Rs, 10,00,000 to 
Rs. 5,39,000. The chief difficulty in realizing the full amount of contribution 
estimated in March 1897 lies in the fact that t e Local Funds of the districts in 
which famine was anticipated, but was not actually declared, cannot fairly be 
called upon to contribute to expenditure incurred outside those districts, while in 
others the repairing of damages caused by the earthquake and the measures for 





—_ 
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the prevention of bubonic plague are likely to tell heavily on their resources, 80 
that there may be some practical difficulty in enforcing the full liabili 
originally imposed. The question what contribution can be demanded is 
under the consideration of Government. 

7. On the receipt side the revenue is expected to show an increase, as stated 
above, from Rs. 4,54,83,000 to Rs. 4,61,07,000, or by Rs. 6,24,000. | Of this, 
Rs. 4,00,000 are under Provincial Rates, owing to the increase of cess demands 
from revaluations, and Rs. 3,65,000 under Irrigation and Navigation, from 
larger collections of water-rates on the Sone Canals me to the dryness of 
the earlier part of the year and the consequent high demand for water, There 
are also small increases under Stamps (Rs. 1,31,000), Jails (Rs. 1,02,000) 
and Marine (Rs. 1,46,000). Against these increases there are decreases of 
Rs, 3,00,000 under Excise, 3 to the prevailing scarcity and high prices of 
food-grains, in consequence of which a large number of licenses have remained 
unsettled in some districts, while in others settlements could only be effected at 


reduced rates; and Rs. 2,57,000 under Miscellaneous, owing to partition fees ~ 


and fees for Government audit of Incorporated Local Funds being now 
adjusted in reduction of charges instead of being credited to that head. 

8. The net increase of expenditure is Rs. 9,32,000, which is made up 
of an increase of Rs, 8,60,000 under Famine Relief, the reason of which is 
explained in cay te 6 above, and of Rs. 1,26,000 under Irrigation and 
Navigation, owing chiefly to an adjustment of the value of stock in the 
Dehri workshops, which is being transferred from Imperial to Provincial 
account. There are also increases in the Civil Department due to the grant of 
compensation to the lower paid servants of Government for the dearmess of 
provisions, which is estimated by the Accountant-General at nearly five lakhs, 
of which Rs. 1,32,000 appears under Law and Justice—Courts of Law, and 
Rs. 2,70,000 under Police, while the balance is distributed under several other 
heads. Expenditure in the Medical Department has been increased by charges 
in connection with the suppression of plague, and by the cost of the camp at 
Raniganj for pilgrims to the Hedjaz. Against these increases, savings are 
anticipated under Land Revenue (nearly two lakhs), owing to partition fees 
being adjusted in reduction of charges instead of being credited separately 
under the head Miscellaneous, 


BUDGET ESTIMATE, 1898.99, 


9. The budget estimate for 1898-99 as passed by the Government of 


“India adopts Rs, 5,39,000 as the opening balance, and places both receipts 


and charges at Rs. 4,55,30,000, so that the closing balance will be the same as 
the opening balance. Compared with the budget estimate for 1897-98, the 
total receipts for 1898-99 show a small increase of Rs, 47,000, while, as 
compared with the revised estimate, there is a falling off of Rs. 5,77,000. This 
reduction is due to a special assignment of Rs. 6,23,000 having been made 
from the Imperial Revenues in 1897-98 for survey and settlement charges which 
1s not to be repeated in 1898-99. The receipts from the Forest Department are 
expected to bring in less revenue owing to the cessation of the sleeper operations 
in the Singhbhum Division, while the increase of revenue under Irrigation and 
Navigation realised in 1897-98 from water-rates in the Sone Canal is not 
expected to recur. The receipts under Marine also show a decrease. On the 
other hand the Excise revenue is expected to recover with the general improve- 
ment of agricultural prospects, and increased receipts are fooked for under 
Provincial Rates from the revaluation of estates. On the expenditure side the 
total grant is Rs. 4,55,30,000 against Rs. 4,85,90,000, the tedaet estimate for 
1897-98, and Rs, 4,95,22,000, the revised estimate for the year. The reduction 
is chiefly due to no provision being made for Famine Relief, to the elimination 
of the grants for the administration of the South Lushai Hills which has been 
transferred to the Assam Administration from the 1st April 1898, and to the 
pecessity of bringing the expenditure within the receipts of the year. The 
Dadget : explained somewhat more fully in the following part of the 

ment, 


. 
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PART II.—Detailed, Remarks on the Budget for 1898.99, 
Recerrts, 


10. Land Revenue.—The total collections under this head in 1896-97 were 
Rs. 3,87,68,379, and the estimate for 1898-99, including Rs. 7,51,000 for recov. 
eries on account of the Bihar survey charges, amounts to Rs. 4,08,73,000. The 
increase is chiefly noticeable under collections from Government estates which 
are estimated at Rs, 48,67,000 against Rs. 33,99,796, the actuals of 1896-97, 
The increase is chiefly due to the increased demands arising from the recent 
settlement operations which a bumper harvest will render it possible to collect, 
The adjustments between Imperial and Provincial will probably result in a 
net transfer of Rs, 17,11,000 to Imperial in 1898-99, as shown below :—= 

Rs. 


Fixed contribution to Imperial Revenues under the terms of 


the Provincial Contract 14,19,000 
Adim 
Contribution to Assam Administration for transfer of tho 
South Lushai Hills ove er sie 8,00,000 
Total ... — 17,19,000 
Deduct — 


Special assignment for additional junior scholarships to 


pupils in Assam in recognition of the Jubilee asi 8,000 
Grant for transfer of Imperial buildings to the charge of 

local agency ee see or ee 5,000 

Total one 8,000 

Net sum to be transferred to Imperial Funds Sa 17,11,000 





11. The estimated Provincial share of Land Revenue is arrived at as 
follows :— ¢ 


Revised 





rare Ten 
Rs. Rs. 
Gross Land Revenue ies ee» —3,99,00,000 4,08,73,000 
Deduct 12 per cent. on estimated collections 
from Government estates (Provincial) ... 5,40,000 5,84,000 
Deduct on account of recoveries of Bihar 
Survey and Settlement charges (Imperial) 6,88,000 7,51,000 
Total deduction ...  12,28,000 ——*13,35,000 
Net amount divisible between Imperial and 
Provincial . nas s+ 8,86,72,000 8,95,38,000 
Provincial share of above... 1» 96,68,000 —-98,84,000 
Deduct on account of adjustments aa 7,69,000 17,11,000 
Net «+  88,99,000 81,73,000 
Add 12 per cent. on collections from Goyern- 
ment estates ios Re 5,40,000 5,84,000 
Total Provincial share «94,839,000 87,57,000 








12. Stamps.—The budget estimate of the total revenue from Stamps for 
1897-98 was passed by the Government of India at Rs. 1,74,25,000. The 
actuals in 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 1,75,74,296, and the latest returns from 
the Comptrolicr-General show that the receipts during the first eleven months 
of 1897-98 exceeded those of the corresponding poriod of the preceeding year by 
Rs. 64,000. As, however, a part of this increase must have been due to the 
execution of a large number of bonds and documents. on account of scarcity, 
the revised estimate for 1897-98 has been placed at Rs. 1,76,00,000 and the 
estimate for 1898-99 at Rs. 1,76,56,000. The Provincial share is three-fourths 
of this sum, and amounis to Rs, 1,32,42,000, 
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13. Lxcise-—The badges estimate of the total revenue under this bead for 
1897-98 was Ks. 1,34,50,000 against Rs. 1,83,99,312, the actuals of 1896-97 ; but 
as the settlements of excise shops up to 3st May 1897 showed, owiug to the 


scarcity then prevailing, a decrease of Rs. 4,0 
of oe corresponding period of 1896-97 ; 


1,124 as compared with the results 
the estimate was reduced to 


Rs. 1,28,00,000 in December 1897. The Comptroller-General’s latest statement 
shows that the revenue has gradually begun to revive, and the revised 
estimate for 1897-98 has been passed for Rs, 1,28,50,000. The estimate for 
1898-99 has been placed at Rs. 1,32,50,000, and the Provincial share of one- 


half amounts to Rs. 66,25,000, 


14. Provincial Rates.—The actual collections of the Public Works Cess in 


1896-97 amounted to Rs, 43,07,112, and th 
1897-98 showed an increase of Rs. 1,18,679 


e receipts in the first 10 months of 
over those of the corresponding 


riod of the preceding year, The revised estimate for 1897-98 has accordingly 


<X.been raised to Rs, 44,30,000. The receipts fro 
ment of private estates aggregated Rs. 1,50 


m the general rate for the manage- 
199 in 1896 97 and showed an in- 


crease of Rs, 19,148 in the first 10 months of 1897-98 over those of the 
receipts of the preceding year. The total estimate of collections for 1897-8 has 


accordingly been placed at Rs. 46,00,000. 


15. Foresis—The receipts under this head have been entered at 
Rs. 2,67,000 less than the revised estimate for 1897-98, as the demand 
for sleepers for the Rai Bareilly-Benares Railway has now ceased, and no further 
departmental timber operations are contemplated. It is expected that 


Rs, 8,60,000 will be realised from timber, &c. 
16, Registration.—The budget estimate 


, received by purchasers. 
under this head for 1897-98 was 


Rs. 14,20,000 against Rs. 15,44,695, the actuals of 1896-97. The receipts 


both in the latter part of 1896-97 and in 
were comparatively large on account of 


the first six months of 1897-98 
the large number of bonds, 


mortgages and deeds of sale registered owing to the prevailing scarcity ; and 


the revised estimate for the year has 


been placed at Rs, 15,50,000, 


The increase in registration is not expected to continue during the current year, 


and the estimate has accordingly been placed 


at Rs. 15,10,000. 


17. Law and Justice—Courts of Law.—The receipts from magisterial fines 
still continue to decline. ‘The revised estimate for 1897-98 has been placed 
at Rs. 7,90,000 and the estimate for 1898-99 at Rs. 7,96,000 against 


Rs, 8,22,122, the actuals of 1896-97. 
18, Jatls.—The estimate under this 


head is Rs. 10,06,000 against 


Rs. 9,70,703, the actuals of 1896-97, The increase is mainly due to larger 
supplies of manufactures to the Military Department and the Police. 


19. Police-—The estimate under this 
(Rs. 2,42,000, the revised estimate for 
actuals of 1896-97. The increase is due 


head is Kis. 2,22,000 against 
1897-98, and Rs. 1,88,460, the 
to larger recoveries on account of 


police supplied to railway companies and for punitive police. 

20. Marine—The budget estimate for 1897-98 was Rs. 9,54,000, 
which has been raised to Rs, 11,00,000 in the revised estimate with reference 
to the actuals of the first ten months of the year. The increase is 


mainly under pilotage receipts in Calcutta, 
of vessels visiting and leaving the port. 
Rs, 10,00,000. 


which fluctuate with the tonnage 
The estimate for 1898-99 is 


21, Lducation—The estimate under this head amounts to Rs. 6,62,000 


against Rs. 5,99,000, the revised estimate for 
actuals of 1896-97. The improvement is due 


1897-98, and Rs. 5,64,666, the 
to the inclusion of reccipts from 


the Eden Hindu Hostel, and to larger receipts anticipated from the Kurseong 


Boys’ and Girls’ Boarding Schools. 


22. Scientific and other Minor Depariments.—The total receipts for 1898-99 


are estimated at Rs, 2,31,000 against Rs, 


2,19,000, the revised estimate 


for 1897-98, and Rs. 2,03,980, the actuals of 1896-97. The increase 
1s expected F cy from larger sales of quinine and partly from receipts on 


Institution at Belgachia. 


23.  Miscellaneous.—The receipts under this head amount to Rs. 6,94,000 


against Rs. 9,35,000, the budget estimate 
the actuals of 1896-97, ‘The decrease is due 


for 1897-98, and Rs. 9, 13,956, 
chiefly to partition fees being 
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now adjusted in reduction of charges in the Land Revenue budget instead of 
being credited to Miscellaneous, and partly to the fees for Government audit 
of Incorporated Local Funds being now adjusted by deduction from the 
Provincial expenditure of Civil offices of Account and Control in the General 
Administration Budget. . 

24. Irrigation.— Direct receipts from Major Works.—The budget estimate 
of direct receipts for 1897-98 was Rs. 16,50,000, and the revised estimate 
has been taken at Rs. 20,00,000; the reason of the increase of Rs. 3,50,000 is 
that on all the canals the collection of water-rates and the navigation receipts 
apd on the Midnapore Canal the miscellaneous receipts are expected to exceed 
the budget. The actual receipts during 1896-97 were Rs. 19,09,613, of which 
the sum of Rs. 13,05,121 was from water rates only. The budget estimate for 
1898-99 is Rs. 17,02,000. : 

25. Civil Works.—The estimate of receipts in charge of the Public Works 





Department is Rs. 1,93,000, which is the same as the budget estimate for * 


1897-98. The actuals in 1896-97 were Rs. 2,71,369, but they included 
Rs. 36,507, being profits of the Calcutta Workshops, and Rs. 63,649, being the 
Government share of the surplus profits of Darjecling-Himalayan Railway for 
the year ending 30th June 186. The estimate of receipts from works in 
charge of the Civil Department is Rs. 2,58,000, and Rs. 11,000 for rent of 
staging bungalows, which are credited under this head from 1897-98 instead 
of under the head Miscellaneous as heretofore. 


EXPENDITURE. 


26. Refunds and Drawbzcks.—The total Provincial expenditure in 1898-19 
is estimated at Rs. 1,78,000, against Rs. 1,73,000, the revised estimate for 
1897-98, and Rs. 1,86,744, the actuals of 18¢6-97. ‘I'he actuals for 1896-97 
included some special payments in the district of Faridpur to claimants of 
mesne profits which had been credited to Government under Land Revenue 
Larger provision has been made under Stamps owing to the anticipated increase 
in revenue. 

27. Land Revenue.—-The total Provincial expenditure for 1897-98 was 
originally estimated at Rs. 45,71,000, but in the revised estimate this has 
been reduced to Rs. 43,85,000, owing to partition fees having been adjusted, 
under the orders of the Comptroller-General, in reduction of charges, instead of 
being credited to Miscellaneous, as heretofore. ‘The excess expenditure under 
the head of grain compensation allowance has been counterbalanced by savings 
due to lower rate of exchange compensation allowance. The estimate for 
1898-99 is Rs, 40,48,005, which includes a provision of Rs. 4,65,000 for Survey 
and Settlement charges, against Ks. 8,06,000 provided for in the budget for 
ares: The following are the details of the charges under these heads for 
1898-99 :— 


Settlements. Total. 








| Surveys. 














Orissa, including Khurda os wae 
Chittagong eee eve 
Backergunge wed i 
Gaya one beg 
Noakhali ... sab 
Ghatwali lauds, Bankura 
Petty settlements , 


Total 





re 
> 








* 
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- «¢ this reduction larger grants haye been made for agricultural and sani- 
tary improvements in Government estates. , 

” Bucise.—The total expenditure for 1898-99 is estimated at Rs. 6,92,000, 
against Rs. 6,69,000, the revised estimate for 1897-98, and Rs. 6,96,420, the 
actuals of 1896-97. The estimate for 1898-99 includes a provision of Rs, 15,000 
for the supply of uniforms to the Excise Detective staff and for the strengthen- 
ing of that staff in Bihar in case it is decided to introduce the system of tree-tax 
on toddy trees. The actuals of 1896-97 included charges for the construction 
and repairs of distillery buildings which have now been transferred to the 
Public Works Department. } 

99, Provincial Rates.—The Provincial expenditure for 1897-98 was 
originally estimated at Rs. 1,19,000, against Rs. 74,204, the actuals of 1896-97. 
It was intended to revise the arrangement sanctioned in 1879, under which 
the Government cost of collecting the cess was fixed once for all at is. 48,000, 
which was equivalent to one-third of the cost as it then stood, and the balance 
was made payable by the District Funds. In settling the terms of the new 
contract, the Government of India were asked to make an assignment so that 
the Government share might be fixed at a sum equal to one-third of the cost 
actually incurred in 1896-97. But that Government was unable to make any 
assignment on this account; and in view of the diminished resources of this 
Government, it has been decided to defer sanction to ihe contemplated change 
for the present. The revised estimate under this head has now been reduced 
from Rs. 1,19,000 to Rs. 60,000, and the estimate for 1898-99 has been placed 
at Rs. 59,000 : 

30, Forests.—The budget grant for 1898-99 is Rs. 5,55,000, against 
Rs. 7,07,000 and Rs, 6,25,000, the budget and revised estimates for 1897-98 
respectively. Rupees 82,000 have been provided for in 1898-99 for Roads and 
Building (including Rs. 6,000 for a portable tramway in the Darjeeling Division, 
and Rs. 14,000 for the construction of two head-quarters bungalows, works 
which had to be deferred in 1897-98). The increased provision in the budget 
for 1898-99 is also due to the fact that the reorganization scheme will now be 
fully worked up to, and that the vacancies in the class of Extra Assistant 
Conservators will be filled up. 

31, Registration.—The estimate for 1898-99 is Rs. 8,87,000, against 

Rs. 8,73,000, the budget estimate for 1897-98, and Rs. 8,52,358, the actuals 
of 1896-97. The increase is chiefly due to larger provision for commission to 
Rural Sub-Registrars and remuneration to copyists and section-writers, 

32, General Administration—The total Provincial expenditure in 1897-98 
was originally estimated at Rs. 17,28,000, but in the revised estimate this has been 
skecsd lis. 17,02,000. The reduction is nominal and is due to the audit 
fees recovered from Incorporated Local Funds having been adjusted in 
reduction of charges under the sub-head “Civil Offices of Accounts and Audit” 
instead of being credited to the head ‘ Miscellaneous.” The estimate for 
1898-99 has been placed at Rs. 17,24,000, and includes a provision of Rs. 40,000 
for the construction of a new steamer for the Commissioner of Chittagong, as 
the old one has become unserviceable. 

33. Law and Justice—Criminal Courts.—The original estimate of expen- 
diture for 1897-98 was Rs. 89,42,000, against Rs. 89,53,640, the actuals of 
1896-97.. The compensation for dearness of provisions, debited to this head in 
1897-98, will probably amount to Rs. 1,32,000, and the estimate of total expendi- 
ture has been raised to Rs. 90,60,000 in the revised estimate of the year. The 
estimate for 1898-99 is Rs. 89,73,000, and includes larger provision for fees to 
pleaders in criminal cases and for process-serving charges. 

34, Jails—The estimate for 1898-99 amounts to Rs. 23,50,000, against 
Rs. 25,00,000, the revised estimate for 1897-98, and Rs, 25,91,572, the actuals of 
1896-97, Both the revised estimate for 1897-98 and the actuals of 1896-97 
included larger ts for dieting charges consequent on the rise of the price of 
food-grains. In the estimates for 188-99 a provision of Rs. 7,00,000 has 
been made for the purchase of raw materials, against Rs, 6,50,000 provided 
for in the estimates for 1897-98 and Rs. 7,75,626, the actuals of 1896-97. 


35, Police—The following table compares the estimates of ‘sipanilie 
under this head ;:— Poeun bce 






























: Revired b 
Actuals, Estimates, estimates, *| Estimate, 
1806-67. “|) 1897-98, | Seimei "|" tgo8on 
ee OE cs 
1 | 2 | 8 | 4 | 5 
a4 
Raw >> Rs. 1 eae Rs. 
Presidency Police ... | 768,301}. 7,538,000 |, 7,66,000 7,65,000 
Municipal Police bes ie 45,082 45,000 48,000 46,500 
Superintendence .... Aa 1,65,903 1,52,000 1,654,000 1,59,000 
District Executive Force veh 46,36,909 44,92,000 48,11,000 45,91,000 
Village Police. 5 20,208 20,000 20,000 65,000 
Special. Police oat aes 4,55,282 5,00,000 4,05,000 1,16,500 
Railway Police .., bei 1,20,440 1,249,000 1,382,000 1,382,500 
Cattle-pounds aa nee 4,237 5,000 4,000 5,090 
Upper Burma Police Ci 14,000 14,000 14,000 
Refunds 184 at 2,737 6,000 3,000 8,000 
Lump ‘addition for increase to 
the pay of peons ae A ane | eee 1! |) A Re 

58,97,500 
Deduct for rounding i * 500 
Total a 62,19,099 | 61,18,000 63,62,000 58,97,000 











The original estimate of expenditure for 1897-98 amounted to Rs. 61,138,000, 
against Rs, 62,19,099, the actuals of 1896-97, The revised estimate has 
been raised to Rs, 63,62,000 in order to provide for Rs. 2,70,000 on account 
of grain compensation allowance for dearness of provision. The decrease in 
the budget for 1898-99 as compared with the revised estimate for 1897 98 js 
due chiefly to no expenditure being anticipated that year on account of 
grain compensation allowance, and to the transfer of the South Lushai 
Hills Police to the Assam Administration from the Ist April 1898, “Under 
Village Police provision has been made for the introduction of the Village 
Police system into Orissa under Act VI (B.C.) of 1870. Under District 
Executive Force provision has been made for the -substitution of. Sub- 
Inspectors for head-constables, in accordance with the recommendation of the 
Police Commission, for temporary police force required in connection with 
the various Plague Camps, and’ for additional police sanctioned in the 
Serampore subdivision of the Hooghly district and in the district of Backer- 
gunge. Provision has also been made for the revision of boat establishment 
and allowances in Backergunge sanctioned as a tentative measure. 

36. Marine,—The estimate for 1898-94 is Rs, 8,91,000 against Rs. 9,11,000, 
the sanctioned estimate for 1897-98. The decrease is under ‘Pilotage and 
Pilot Establishment,” the expenditure under which varies according to the 
number and tonnage of vessels visiting the ports. A provision of Rs, 12,000 
has been made for a light for the Kutubdia light-house at Chittagong to be 
indented for from England, é 

37. Education.—The total expenditure for 1898-99 has been estimated 
at Rs, 28,97,000 against Rs. 27,46,000, the sanctioned grant, and Rs. 27,80,000, 
the revised estimate for 1897-98. The increase is due to ( 1) the reorgani- 
zation of the Educational ee the appointment of two additional 
Inspectors and of two Sub-Inspectors; (3) the lar, provision made for boarding 
charges in the Kurseong Boys’ Boarding chool ; (4) the opening of a new board- 
ing school for girls at Kurseong; (5) the provision for ing charges of 
the Eden Hindu Hostel, a corresponding entry being made on tie receipt 
side; (6) the examination charges of schools un er the control of the Inspector 
of European Schools; and ,7) larger expenditure on grants for the encourage- 
ment of heise and other purposes. The provision for the A icultural class 
of the Civil Engineering College, Sibpur, and for apparatus for the mining 
course has been repeated, 


. 












"$8. Medical —Tho estimate for 1898-99 shows an inorense of Rs. 52,000 


2 


due to the provision for the prevention of plague. On the other hand the 
revised estimate for 1897-98 has been raised to Rs. 19,58,000 so as to provide 
a lakh and-a-half on account of the above expenditure, while savings are 
anticipated under the head of salaries of medical men owing to the deputation 
of several medical officers to military end famine duty. 

89. Scientific and other Minor Departments.—There is an increase of 
Rs. 10,000 as compared with the budget for 1897-98 which is explained by 
the increase under ‘“ Veteri Charges” owing to the increase in the ay 
of lecturers, employment of additional establishment and provision for boarding 
charges of the students in the hostel attached to the school. The small differ. 
ences under other subheads do not call for special remarks. 

40. Miscellaneous.—The estimate for 1898-99 is Rs. 19,000 less than 
the budget for 1897-98. The decrease is due to no provision having been made 
for special Commissions of enquiry and also to the transfer of the charges for 
staging bungalows to head “ 45-—Civil Works.” 

41. Irrigation Major Works.—Under the category of Major Works are 
included the Orissa Canals, the Midnapore Canal, the Hidjili Tidal Canal 
and the Sone Canals, the outlay for the construction and extension of all 
which has for the most part been advanced from the Imperial Treasury, while 
the Provincial Government, which gets all the receipts from these works, is 
responsible for the maintenance of them and for the payment of interest on the 
capital invested on them. ‘I'he total grant for working expenses for 1898-99 
is Rs, 13,67,000 against Rs. 14,46,000, the budget grant for 1897-98, and 
Rs. 13,60,000, the revised estimate for the year, as shown below :— 


a —————e 

















Budget esti- |° Revised esti- Estimate, 
mate, 1897-98. | mate, 1897-98.| 1898-99. 
1 2 | 3 4 
1 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Orissa Canals be ae 5,67,000 4,90,000 4,63,000° 
Midnapore Canal an tax 2,59,000 2,36,000 2,59,000 
Hidjili Tidol Canal RS. ee 55,000 46,000 61,000 
Sone Canals aa eek 5,65,000 5,88,000 5,84,000 
SCE | el hi dnl aS I ead 
e-- Total w | -14,46,000 13,60,000 13,67,000 





The decrease in the revised estimate for 1897-98 is due to the reduction of 
the grants for the Orissa, Midnapore and sian Canals against a small addi- 
tion of Rs, 23,000 to the grant for Sone Canals, The amount of Interest on 
debt varies with the amount outstanding from time to time. 

42, Irrigation Minor Works in charge of the Public Works Department.— 
The revised estimate for 1897-98 is Rs. 17,44,000 against the budget estimate 
of Rs. 15,25,000. The increase is mainly due to the additional ts () of 
Rs. 1,05,000 sanctioned to meet the transfer of the stock of the b hri Work- 
shops from ‘*49—Imperial” to this head ; 2) of Rs, 30,000 for the repairs to 
the Kutubdia em ents in Chittagong damaged by the cyclone; (3) of 
Rs. 30,000 sanctioned for repairs to embankments in the South-Western 
Circle and other works; and (4} of Rs, 54,000 transferred from 42—Major 
Works to meet increased charges for capital expenditure on Orissa and Calcutta 
and Eastern Canals. The budget estimate of total expenditure for 1898-99 
is Rs, 14,83,000 against Rs. 15,25,000 for 1897-98. ‘The estimate for 1898-99 
includes an assigoment of Rs. 1,386,800 under Cslcutta and Eastern Canals 
for the Bhangore khal improvement project against Rs. 3,78,000 in 1897-98. 
The variations under other heads are shown in detail in Appendix B. 
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43. Civil Works.—The expenditure in charge of the Public Works 
Department has been greatly reduced owing to the reduction of the Provincia] 
balanee. The allotment ipolades the following grants for original works :— 


Rs, 

Revonstrocting the Collector's cutehory with subsidiary buildings _ 

at Bogra ve tm cea att ia Cie 26,000 
Reconstruction of the Collectorate buildings at Rangpur damaged 

by the earthquake oe sv v4 55,760 
Reoonstruction of the otttcheries at Daven and Mymonsingh 

damaged by the eee a as. ae ve. 180,000 
Recdnstraction of the Judge's Court buildings ot Rangpur 

damaged by the earthquake oe or) ade 25,000 
Construction of new double Munsifi at Jalpaiguri... +. 18,000 

Ditto a subdivisional Court-house at Gaibanda .- 15,000 

Ditto a subdivisional residence at Serampore vee 20/000 


Ditto 2 central ganja golah at Nowgong  ... ve 20,000 bd 
Ditto a heeidreh Bt John’s Church at'Oaloutta «... 20,0600 { 
‘a tesidence for the District Superintendent of 


Police, Noakhali at bp ‘es ae 19,000 
Providing bubicles and constructing a third doublo-storied barrack 
with oubicles in Bhagalpur Central Jail me wee 41,657 
1 a a a Mccoy Wuilhagy 0 
itto a an siologi 
Dom sani Nae: ited for the mow quarters for Military <r 
pénsation for lan ni new rs for 
students, Mdieal College vee eee one 20,000 
Fittings for Chemical ment, Medical College ... + 25,000 
Improvements to C et, a ov es «» _ 60,000 
Bridge on 44th mile of ‘the road from Ranchi ‘to Purulia -- 18,000 
Oalveoring sem the Duars i pe - — ‘50,000 
Improving first section of the road from Tista Bridge to Rungpoo — 60,812 


No funds have been provided in the budget for the construction of the 
Eur General Hospital, Calcutta, as there is no balance available from the 
Provincial grant for Public Works. The Government of India have, however, 

omised to provide a sum of 3 lakhs on account of this work in the Imperial 
Givil Works Budget for 1898-99. 
H, H. RISLEY, 


CasiouTTa, 
The 2nd April 1898. 
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Actuals, 
1896-97. 








Opening balance ose | —58,20,076 
Prineipal Heads of Revenue ‘ 
Pro <3 aes | 1590,01,412 
I.—Land Revenue ... { A Aastinastia se] 93.40,088 
T1.—Salt “ ~ or - " 1,84,2! 
TV.—Stamps ode ve eas | 1,81,80,722 
vy Ravin oe ae eos mae B3,49, 
Vi.—Provincidl Rates ... ae we | 4;67,311 
VIL.—Customs abs an Ne. 94,11 
vi ~ ove eee | 24,569,220 
IK.—Forests vo oo os 6;85,426 
Xi—HKegistration a os - 7,712,347 
Lotat oo | 3,37,88,530 
XIl—Interost oo doe bok 2,31,839 
Post-Office, aeek and ae 
XIII.—Post-Office ea eed 263 
Reeei 
St Lae an a uriecss 
Courts of Law oon an 8,22,123 
Jails oo tee oe 9,70,708 
XVIT—Police Aes ave ae 1,88,460 
XVILL-—Marine xe oy au] 9,387,027 
XIX.—Education oie yi ee 6,64 
XKX—Medical . 1,98,848 
XKL—Scientifie and other Minor Departments | 2,038,980 
‘Total es 88,856,807 
Misoéllaneons— 
XX11-—Reesipts pts in aid-of Superammuation 54,170 


XXIII.—Stationery and Printing... 
XXV.—Miscellaneous .., 


‘Total « 


Brate Railways o- oo 


ee-(direct ipte) 

XXX.—Minor Works and Navigation— 
By Public Works Department 
By -Givil 


Total 


eC Work 
By Public Wotks Department 
Total 
Contributions 
Total 


Gaaxp Torat 


“| 1,28,246 
on 9,13,966 
w'| —:10,96,373 
va'|  4,82,690 


«| 19,09,613 





vee | (6;74,241 
ve 1,82,996 
we | 27,16,849 
wn | (2,71,869 
w | 266,069 
wa] 617,488 
one 1,382,298 
sus /4,68,61,986 


2 ike 


Budget 
Estimate, 
1897-98. 


Revised 
Estimate, 
1897-98. 




















41,07 39,54 5,89 
1,01,42 ’ 1,04,68 
7,96 | a7 
‘j;30,69 |  °1,3! 782,42 
67,26 66,26 
“00 47,30 

91 93 
24,50 24,50 
6,50" 4,64 
7,10 7,65 
8,72,41 3,71,16 


4,66,80 
4,60,69 








4,95,90 6,00,61 





BENGAL PROVINCIAL EXPENDITURE. 
(In Rupees, omitting 000’s, excepting in the Actuals.) 


Budget Revised 


Heaps, erg Estimate, | Estimate, | Estimate, 


1897-98. | 1897.93, | 18e8-99, 


1 


Ses 


Direct demand on the revenue 
1. Refunds and Drawbacks 
2. Assignments and Compensations 
8. Land Revenue ,., ose 
6. Salt tee 
6. Stamps 
7. Excise pe 

. Provincial Rates 
9. Customs ona 
10. Assessed Taxes ... 
ll. Forests aa, 
12, Registration  .,, 


Interest— 
183. Interest on ordinary debt .., 


Post-office, Telegraph, and Mint— 
16. Post-otlice | .,, oe 
Salaries and Expenses of Civil Department— 
18. General Administration... 
19. Law and Justice { — of Law 


20. Police Fak ove 
21. Marine so a 
22. Education ose 

24, Medical ao 

26. Political : 


26. Scientific and other Minor Departments. 


Total «++ |2,65,39,843 2,67,66 
Peele us -— Fi 
29. Superannuation, &c. was + | 19,18,352 ® 
80. Stationery and Printing an 1/0007 Hier 
. 82, Miscellaneous ,,, oe | 242,156. 2,36 
aiaiecetinemana 
Total +» | 82,69,415 34,30 J 
Famine Relief and Insurance~ 


Famine Relief ,,, ee s+ | 21,566,266 


Railway (Revenue Account)-— 
40. Subsidised Companies—Land, &c, 


Irrigation— 
42, Major Works— 


orking expenses ove | 12,81,881 
Interest on debt oo | 24,64,143 
43. Minor Works and Navigation— 


By Public Works Department oo 
By Civil Department .,, ‘ Be ort 


Total 
Brildings and Roads— 

ae Department 

by Oivil Department 

Total 

Contributions 

Total 

“losing balance 
Toran ma 





Bengal Provincial Receipts in detail of minor heads, 


[The figures in columns 4 and 5 are those accepted by the Govermnent of India. | 
IL—Land Revenue— : 




















iid dadaatien 


Net amount divigblateywom imperisl and . 
eat yands mir 


Severed above (one-fourth) we ase 
account of adjustments vor ee 


84,000 
711,000 | As per details below, 


Add 12 per cent, collections o-oo 


Total Provincial share 87,57,000 





Adjustments — 





Fixed contribution se seperial Reveqnes we the 
terms of the yc rectee os 


Post Owes 
temporary establishment for the office 
of the Meteoro fetoorlegial me for 
wecelon lation of value 
HI of the in the gaa ei aH 
Commissioners, caieiitta, 3 Kidder. 


big SA hie naan ie from Imperial Funds— 
ment on account of survey and 


oF Paya 
“eran are tis 
Gras to tect the cot af additional Gustoris 


oo ” 












af 
io 
i 


i 
id 





: scarcity. 
Baleot court-feo stamps 4. weak we This head shows a progrossiys 
be wwe Looe cin Increase. 
: Bale of oi impreaing a bate apices } a 
Kipeellann se - = a = = There j 
in the six “months of \’ 
3 q y Be six ‘ 
are aan 
Total _,. 1,76,00,000 | 1,76,66,000 
Provincial share (three-fourths)... ane ieee eee 1,82,00,000 | 1,82, 42,000 








V.—Excise— 










License and Distillery fees and duties for the sale tes 
liquors 


drugs .. seo 1 
Brig co gan a ee ee) 
Pings, confiscations and miscellaneous... 


Provincial share = on oss oth ae bee 67,25,000 Te4, 25,000 66,25,000 | Provincial share: 


oifourt ad anherthe 
is one-half, oe 














Public W " Coss... ss y 000 f 
abr emf o] oti Fe | 44,30,000 |» 485,50, Tnorease expected from m- 







VII.—Customs— 












Deductions by Golenmastitabis salaries and pen- 
ieee ge interest on Govern: 


/Ineome-taz on securities of local authority or com. 


2 pti aid send ee wi 




















and other produce removed from the forests | 
by Fa ee Oey peers 


5 
; 
: 
5 


98 


SgErE 

i 
a 
sek ee? 


w 
hat year, b 

paid dn pdvance belore the 
close preced ear, 
ana. thig-aqrounte. foe aes 
decrease in the revised esti- 
mate. The decrease in 
1898-09 is as Me 
Binghbhum Divislon, 





Pecalor registering documents vy yn oi ve | | MMERSIB | | 18,65,000 SSORI00 | The lncresane ne te 
famine and pertiy to ne. 
creased facilities by 
e the opening of new offices, { 
cae porn Rea Fo Het scakcitese Sas 40,000 
Total om 15,10,000 


Provincial share (one-half)... ww 


XII.—Interest— 


‘Clin: Zhai on aii ia oa 











: advances - under Land 
RO ae ae ar 1,26,000 |Calculated on the estimated 
Loans Act, XXT outstanding mean balance, 
at in iaret on advances : - 


Drainege and Hmbenkment Ad- 
pp Bape: Sayer baa 83,000 | Galculated on the estimated 
) mean balance, 


” iI7.—Interest on loans to landholders, £o, wee 


Beans ' 

1V.—Interest on loans to, 1 
i ‘Public Corpora 7 real: 
Interest on : wi ERs, Fat 


Se a eR 


Honour 
house, &c, .., 4 0ee uaper,  oee 





. un 
= A ine eterna wa dyn 





XVII.—Police— 









Police supplied to Municipal, Oantonment and Town 













ice lied to Public Departments, te 
yr A Sand persons Be bt pal = 88,054 The increase is due bes lasyer 
on account of police 
wir hes to Rail Com- 
oa ies and = for tive 
Presidency Pollen on. mse see wee ween te 97,678 
Recoveries oa epson of Village Police. ae 1,638 
Fees, Fives ¢ ead Forfeitures ee ge eet vane 
finn. 2 eS (S| roo | a 
XVIIT.—Marine— 
Bale-proceeds of Vesseleand Btores ae sae 
RRS LS ale ‘The receipta ubder thie -_ 
tot ittagong i os the tonnage of 


Lead-money of Volunteers sed ey 5 Pah 


Miscetiancous. 


for Moss-m Pee ee Ay Sh len! 
4 ution to Lite-boat Establishment, Goaiundo 
Other Items Ti ha age pl 


‘Total Miscellaneous 












¥eos, Government Colleges mf me 
» Schools, General otf ate ase 


© asebten Rn ative Stati, pirate rei 
Tete. O22 


Total .. 





8,000 4,400 | 
5,000 9,300 Increase is due ra) recoveries 
a from 
° students mt the  Veteriuary 
Institution. 


rT) 000 1,838,500 i 
mee) vem tee oe ae 


ot tal cultivation... 
“dito of public exhloliious nnd faire, 


Total... 





The prosipte have been provin- 
cialized in the new contract. 















Deductions for Pension fund a) cea 
Family subseri of Bead e the 


i) 1 as on ae 
Contributions of officers lent to Municipalities or 


ions of officers lent to Foreign Service“. 
Seatcnaoas of persons ployed Wy he Court 


Wards ere 
Refunds of Gratuities wen GT EN ey wy 


| an in ct i ds, 
’ 








XXV.—Niscellancous— 





Unclaimed deposits .. 
‘Treasure-trove 


oe 


of Durbar presents) 
Lekdieen mene en Sa 





Sie t atoent honeen, 


Toes or Govaromeat mais (ot “Municnal nd ti: | 


| 


















Works for which Capital and Revenue accounts are 

Saran Canal... 0, eas 

‘ita and Hastern Canals... 
Bis Sa cat on 


” 
~ 
oo or 


: 


Works for which only Revenue accounts are kept— 
Nadia rivers wee leech eee eet ese 
Gaighattaand Buxi Kha) o.oo, 


Works for which neither Capital nor Revenue 
accounts are kept— 


Eden Canal ., awe 

Dorr Oamal neo ce ee nes et 

Total Irrigation and Navigation Works ,,, 
Agricultural Works. 

Works for which neither Oapital nor Revenuo 

accounts are kept— 

tembankments .., ug aes 

vi embankments under contract oe 

Total Agricultural Works —.., 

Granp Toran 


al 









i 


i 


Has 
3 


in charge of the Oivit Department-— 


XXXIT.— Civil Works 





f 
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Bengal Provincial Eapeniiture in detail of minor head, catia 





~ [The figures in columns 4and 6 are those accepted by the Government of India.J 
1.—Refunds and Drawbacke— 











Survey and Settlement... on The ini in revised 
—ar " % estimates is due to larger out- 
tidae in Obi —_ 
Charges of District Administration a The saving under this herd is 
nips = nominal, due to_ parti 
tion fees having been adjusted 

in reduction of 


Management of Government estates 1. une 4,094,000 | Provision has been made for 


Land Records and Agriculture ery 








87,20,001 | 45,71,000 | 43,85,000 


5.—Salt— 











Salaries, Establishment and Contingencies ... 










Buperintendence —., un aen ste nesses 86,000 | Larger expenditure on contin- 
Bei 

Charges for the sale of stamps... ae 

Charges on sale of contbtas Chobiee set new ith cae 


Discoun’ ain emp)‘ 00e Ueismiah - sos0 put ; 
Stamp paper supplied from Central Biores v7 of the, Superinten- 
Total... it, Stamps Stationery 


Provincial share— (three-fourths) 090g. 008 A abe 












The decrease is di 
Gaere for the caty Colles. 


tion calon! 
scale fixed in 18 eens 






7,062,200 Fait | sanctioned Seale of 
d octablishments es boon 
provided for, 


_ 10.—Assessed Taxes,— 


I 








Collection of Income tax... 0 4, oes nase 1,82,442 1,093,000 1,090,000 1,93,000 cond Corrence in. 200 in 1006-87 i oat 
pee ee — e : 
Provincial share (one-half) ea abe Tsay! = Nas 91,221 96,000 "95,000 96,000 | lector of Guleutta t nd 


deputation, and the 
ting Officer drawing lower 


‘ pay 
a a 


11.—Forest,— 























A,—Oonservancy and Werks, 


Timber and_other produce removed from = fapets 
by Government agency ., 0. 19,000 The decrease oo is  malaly due eto 
cane :" 4 
Timber and other produce removed trom the forests Division, the “singhioim 
by consumers or purchase: TR 


62,000 
Confiscated, drift end wet wood . eee ae “ 2,800 
Live-8tock, stores, too! and plant Bee's. aed ae 10,900 
Communicetions and pala ore” bee ve 


82,200 Tuctats Re. 6,000 for a portab’ 

| Bae Se the 
the conetenctios ot two ‘O head: 
Zi ad ie 


i 


* 


sation, lnpnertenanrs and extension of forests 


Morelia ats). | head Miveid shee” gan 
Total A—Conservancy and Works... 
B.—L£stablishments, 
Salaries pone teas) os agi sins Increase due to (1) to the ree 

Srppnitation scheme which 

lL now be fully worked up 

to, (2) to more officers being 

on duty throughcut the year, 

and (3 s0 the filling cup of 

class ol 

Extra Assistant Conservators, 
Crariaiae allowances Mae elite te key aes 
sil niaaddrinss - om 
Gnayp Tora or EXPENDITURE, 
Provincial share (one-half) Bees pekt label et ee 









55,000 | The savings in 1807-08 are duo 
fe I plein on travel- 
crease ger expendi. 
nt Inerean dn lng to Rural 

8,75,000 8,87,000 | Sub-Registrars, 


“ “” oe “ 










Interest on Provincial advance and loan account «| 2,146,676 





15.—Post Ofice— 


Conveyance of Mails, South Lushai Hills 





dminist 
Assain from the 181 iapeilaeg, 





“pecker tre reerge ewe 
Lump deduction8 a. teeter coo | -#veney 
Total 
18,— General Adminis!ration— 
Salary of Lioutenant-Sovernor 4. we ass tee 90,304 99,000 96,000 ane excess in 1897-08 is due 
; thecteear plomisavert tne 
manent Lieutonant-Goveror 


peat rpen household of Lieutenant-Governor .. on $1,953 84,000 
sat’ 0 cal en irtiininn, i $2,260 34,000 
Lament ou ve owii 000) « long MAIR Cen «| ge; one,” abe 27,007 26,000 
ee te) 00 ae we bah SORES 6,77,000 


Board of Revenue... sae ate ree wees 2,90,938 2,88, 
Commissioners ter rene de peed 


” ” oe 


85,000 
6,883,000 | The increase in 1998-00 is due 
having bee 


180 


Steamer for the Commissioner 
Sen nce ol Be 
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CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL BILL. 


ve ; 
- The Hon’ble Mr. Ristry moved that the Bill to amend the law relating to 
the Muricipal affairs of the Town and Suburbs of Calcutta, and to authorize 
the extension of the same to the town of Howrah, be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. consisting of the Hon’ble Rai via Gati Banerjea, Bahadur, the 
Hon'ble Mr, Uldham, the Hon’ble Mr. Buckley, the Hon’ble Sahibzada 
Mahomed Bakhtyar Shah, the Hon’ble Mr. Turner, the Hon’ble Babu Norendra 
Nath Sen, the Hou’ble Baba Surendranath Banerjee, the Hon’ble Mr. Spink and 
the Mover. Bs fi ! 


The Hon’ble Banu Norenpra Narn Sen said:—‘“ When asking for leaveto 
introduce the present Bill in Council, the Hon’ble Member in charge of the 
Bill, with a view to explain the necessity for an amendment of Act II of 
1888, pointed out how during the nine years the Act has been in force ‘it has 
given rise to more doubt and Sega to its construction and operation 
than any Act that has been passed by this Council, It has been condemned 
on material points by the courts, by the many learned Counsel who have 
advised on its interpretation, and by most of the officers who have had todo | 
with its working.’ So far, there is hardly any difference of opinion, and 
Iam prepared to give my cordial support to a Bill which seeks to remove 
the uncertainties and supply the iencies of the Act, and to give the 


% 






yee so unam Poe p eh i a 
“I regret, however, 10 present Bill goes and see 
introduce radical changes in the coustitution of the Municipality wudnt. 
distinctly a and entirely subversive of the principles of Loca) 
Self-Government in the Municipal Administration of Calcutta. ! 

“In fact, Sir, 1 donot think that a measure of a more reactionary and revoly. 
tionary character has ever been introduced in this Council, and not only the Indian 
rate-payers of this city, but also all Indian inhabitants outside the limits of (a). 
cutta, have been struck with dismay and consternation, and there is quite a panic 
among them. I am not in the least exaggerating the popular feeling on the 
subject. With all the pains that the Executive Government has taken to find y 
plea for the justification of its action in moving the Legislature in this matter, | 
submit, Sir, that not a shadow of a case has beon made out against the Caleut 
Municipal Corporation for striking a blow at its constitutional independence. As 
faras the principle of the Bill is c»ncerned, I may bo pardoned for characterising ” 
the measure as a great mistake. It is unnecessary, unjust, and uncalled-foy, 
Nearly fifteen months have been spent. in rummaging the old records of the 
Corporation to justify the present legislation. The plague, which is answerable 
for many of the ills from which India has been suffering for nearly two years, 
came in, in time, to strengthen the hands of the Government. And here we 
are now in the midst of a crisis, such as has not visited Calcutta during the 
whole period of its municipal history. There would have been some intelli- 

ent reason for the proposed measure if it had been preceded by a visible 

eterioration of health or an exceptional kind of unhealthiness in the city, or 
by a well-grounded agitation against the administration of our municipal affairs, 
But we see no such thing. The present Bill is introduced on the mere 
assumption that ‘Calcutta is in a terribly insanitary condition.’ 

“At the present stage of the Bill, 1 have no intention to make any reference 
to the details of the measure, some of which are open to grave objection, and — 
will prove greatly oppressive to the rate-payers. ‘I’hese are matters which can 
more fitly, and with greater advantage, be discussed at a later stage. 

“Originally the town was divided into a small number of wards, Each 
ward elected its own Commissioner, who received a monthly salary of Rs. 250. 
The elected Commissioners, generally one European and three Indians, took their 
morning rounds daily to satisfy themselves of the condition of the roads and 
drains. ‘This system was replacod by a Government triumvirate, consisting of 
the Commissioner of Police as Chairman, the Survéyor-General of Calcutta, 
and a whole-time Vice-Chairman who conducted the Municipal Administration 
of the city up to the year 1863, when the Corporation was constituted under a 
body of Justices, appornied by Government In 1876 the Corporation + } 
reconstituted on an elective basis, two-thirds of its members being elected by tiv 
rate-payers, and the remaining third being nominated direct by Government. 
In the legislation of 1888, the proportion of Commissioners, elected by the rate- 
payers, remained the same, but the Government conceded to the. Bengal 

hamber of Commerce, the. Calcutta Trades’ Association and she Port Commis- 
sioners tho privilege of electing two-fifths of the one-third to be nominated by 
Government. 4 

“The success of the elective system, introduced in 1876, was made the basis 
for demanding an extension of the elective element in the Corporation, when 
the present Act was before the Council, for giving the Commissioners a voice 
in the appointment and removal of their Chairman, and for larger powers and 
greater independence in other matters, and although all the privileges asked for 
were not granted, some substantial concessions were made, and, among other 
things, the privilege of fixing the pay of the Chairman within certain limits, 4 
also of demanding his removal from office, was to the Commissioners. 
On the whole, the policy of the Legislature in this. matter has been liberal and 
progressive. 5 es a eee. OH paie ‘ 

_ ,* During the last twenty-one years or so that the present system of Munt- 
cipal Government has been oe tae immense improven ee various directions 
' have been carried out; the old complaint of chronic financial. embarrassmett 
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has entirely disappeared under the wise and judicious administration of the 
Qomihissioners, and in spite of the enormous outlay on works of improvement 
and the extension of the drainage system and of water-supply, both filtered and 
unfiltered, the finances of the Corporation during the last few years have never 
been in @ more prosperous state, nor did its credit ever stand any higher than in 
the last few years. 3 : 

“It is very much to be regretted that just at the very time, when the system 
of Municipal Self-Government in Culeutta has been working smoothly 
and efficiently, and when the successful result of its working has shown itself 
in various directions, that this most objectionable legislative measure should 
be introduced in this Council, Authoritative testimony has been concurrent 
as to the good work, done by the Corporation under the present elective sys- 
tem. It is useless for me to refer to the decided testimony, borne by the 
A Banitary Commission, appointed under Section 28 of Act IV (B, U.) of 1876 to 

~ enquire into certain matters connected with the sanitation of Calcutta, that 
‘real and solid progress has been made’ by the le piney in the path of 
sanitary improvement; or to what was said by Dr. enneth Macleod some 
years ago, that ‘to sight and sense Calcutta has, within living memory, under- 

e a revolution,’ and that the policy of the Corporation has been attended 

with ‘gradual and progressive reform.’ I am afraid, that the initiation of the 
present measure is due more to a misapprehension of the actual state of things 
than to anything else, for it is well known to those who can speak from 
personal knowledge and experience that the truth is, that if the Municipal 
Government has in this city suffered now and then, it is because of the apathy 
and negligence of the Executive. Many of the shortcomings of the Corpora- 
tion, as set forth in the letter of the Government of Bengal, dated the 7th 
March, 1898, to the Government of India, rightly belong to the Municipal Execu- 
tive, but they are sought to be laid on wrong shoulders. I think, Sir, that 
it is not right to make the Corporation responsible fur any imperfections, unless 
it is empowered to appoint and remove its executive officers, At present 
itis impotent, in many instances, to enforco its orders. The Commissioners 
are now unjustly held responsible for what is the result of the insouctance 
or negligence of their executive officers. In many instances, the executive 
officers require watching and control, so that they may be kept up to the work. 
Already the Municipal Executive possess large powers, and it is not at all 
desirable that those powers should be increased still further, And yet the 
Bill secks to throw larger powers into the hands of the Executive. This is the 
most objectionable feature in the Bill, and I strongly protest against it. 
The powers, possessed by the Executive, are so large indeed, that some of the 

mmer Chairmen of the Corporation were looked upon as nothing shert of 
autocrats. When the existing Act was passing through the Council, there was 
great opposition to the proposed enlargement of the powers of the Executive. 
¥or the proper working of the Corporation, it is desirable that its executive 
officers should be made as little independent of it as possible, except in the 
matter of details. 

“The irregular proceedings of the Municipal Executive in many matters 
have become a bye-word among the inhabitants of this city. The Executive 
have failed repeatedly in the discharge of their most important duties, and 
to place larger powers in their hands would be most dangerous. Indeed, 
I contend that the Executive have not shown that they are fit to be entrusted 
with still more extensive powers. It isa vicious system which obtains in Calcutta 
to combine administrative, executive, and deliberative functions in one and the 
same person, who happensto be the head of the Municipal Executive, when such 
person is answerable to the Commissioners for many things, done by him 
in his executive ip Such a system does not exist at least in Bombay. 
It is astrange anomaly that the Calcutta Municipal Chairman should be allow- 
ed to preside over meetings, called to judge of the shortcomings of the exe- 
cutive officers, of which he is the head, The Municipal Commissioners in 
Consequence not unoften feel powerless to cope with many evils. No city 
probably suffered more from giving extensive powers to the head of the 
_ Municipal Executive as Bombay fehore 1872. ‘Before that time,’ to quote 
the words of Maclean's Guide to Bombay for the current year, ‘the municipal 
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administration had been conducted by a Commissioner and the Bench of Justices; 
but the powers of the Commissioner were 8» extensive that he became practi. 
cally irresponsible, and — he did excellent service to Bombay, he expended 
the rate-puyers’ inoney so lavishly, that in 1871 something like a opular 
revolution was accomplished, and the Government felt itself compelled to 
create a new municipality in which the rate-payers themselves should ~s their 
representatives have an authoritative voice.’ The instance of Bombay, I think, 
ought to be a sufficient warning to Culcatta, and to put us up» our guard 

inst the abuses which always result from absolutism, or, practically, the 
Bill gives absolute powers to the Municipal Chairman, subject to the control 
of what I should cals packed General Committee of twelve members. | If the 
Bill be passed into law, we shall simply revert to the ‘good old rule, the simple 
plan’ of absolutism, which prevailed in Bombay at one time, and proved the 
ruin of that city. I eannot too much dwell on the magnitude of the injusti 
of extending the large powers, already possessed by the Executive, when such 
powers have shown a frequent liability to be abused. 

“The Commissioners, as a body, and also individually here and there, have 
See many shortcomings to answer for, but their worst enemies cannot 

eny that theirs is‘a record of work which any body of administrators may 
‘very well look back upon with pride and satisfaction. On the whole, I maintain 
‘that the (ommissioners have deserved well of Government end the Calcutta 
public, for the success of their administration, which is in no small measure 
due to the time and energy, devoted by individual Commissioners, unstintingly 
and ungrudgingly, and in many cases at considerable personal sacrifice, towards 
the work of the town. One might naturally have expected that when this 
Council next undertook the revision of the oxisting Act, it would show its 
‘appreciation of the work, done by the Corporation, by an extension of the 
principles of Self-Government both in the constitution of the Corporation and 
in the powers conferred upon it. It is sad and disheartening to find that 
the Government has come forward with condemnation of the Commissioners, 
instead of thanks, and with proposals to practically destroy self-government 
instead of extending it. 

“The Bill treats, I am sorry to find, with scant courtesy that element in the 
Corporation which has hitherto been the most predominant and mort useful 
element in it, and which has contributed so greatly to the success of Municipal 
Self-Government in Calcutta, and made it more a reality thana name. What 
has it done, that it should be practically kept out of the proposed General Com- 
mittee of 12, and why should that particular element, which has hitherto done 
the least for the Corporation or for the rate-payers, be allowed to have a pote: \ 
tial voice in the deliberations of the Gaeerel: Committee? One of the nigh) 
magnificent boons that England has conferred upon India is Local Self-Govern- 
ment, and since its introduction into this city, the Indians have shown them- 
selves to be in earnest in exercising fully and freely all rights of citizenship, 
accorded to them by law, and in making municipal institutions a reality m 
Calcutta. Whether in Bombay or in Calcutta, the Europeans have not cared 
to trouble themselves much about municipal affairs, or to take ordinary paint 
even to be represented on the Corporation. Not only have the European 
wards failed tv return to the Corporation European Commissioners to represent 
their interests, but some of these wards have even sometimes failed to elect 
any Commissioners at all; and in such cases the Government has ‘stepped 2, 
and by reason of default on the part-of those wards, nominat-d, under the 
Jaw, fit persons to represent them, at the expiration of the time, allowed by the 
Act, 1 distinetly remember one such instance in which about 17 years ®g°; 
Dr. Cay'ey and my friend, Maulvi Mohamed Yusuf, Khan Bahadur, were nom)- 
nated by Government to seats on the Municipal Board by reason of defaalt on 
the part of wards Nos. 15 and 16. I do not know, Sir, on what principle of 
justice such treatment, as is contemplated by the Bill, should bo meted out 
to the Indians who have done so much to further the cause of Municipal Self- 
Government in Culeutta, If the Europeans have not been such a strong 
element in the Corporation, it is their own fault, If they have been 10 * 

‘minority, ‘there is no help for it. And what the Bill in effect seeks is t¢ 
enable a minority to control a majority. lf the voters of Culeutta have elected 
so many Hindu Commissioners, it is because they have preferred them to other, 
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and it is because the Hindus form numerically the largest ratio of the popula- 
tion, that isover two-thirds of it. It is better by far that the semblance of 
freo institutions we have got in Culeutta should be altogether swept away than 
that there should be such legislative interference as to restrain and hamper 
the elective system so much. People look upon the present measure as a sort 
of class legislation, trying to introduce the domination of a minority over a 
yast majority, though the minority may have no abiding interest in the city. 
No one would deny the importance of the commercial and trading interests, 
so far a3 the municipal ad-ninistration of Calcutta is concerned. The Indian 
Municipal Commissioners of Caleutta have been always too glad of the help 
aud co-operation of their European colleagues. The energy and zeal of some 
of the European Commissioners have contributed much to the sanitary improve- 
ment of the city, and to the merciless exposure of many irregularities of the 
A Executive. The obligations of the Indian inhabitants of Calcutta to the local 
non-official European community are as great as they are numerous. What- 
ever of political life the Indian inhabitants of this city have acquired, they 
owe chiefly to their non-official European fellow-subjects, They know, too, 
that they can carry out many municipal reforms effectually and promptly with 
the assistance of their Muropean friends. But it is their misfortune that they 
have fallen upon evil times, that they do not often get'such assistance as 
they did in the past. The fact is that the present generation of uon official 
Europeans are tuo much engaged ia their owa business to be able to give any 
portion of their time and attention to public affairs. These are days of keon 
competition in the commercial and trading world. The Bill proposes to tempt 
them from their work by offering a fee of Rs. 32 for attendance at each meeting 
of the General Committee, But this will hardly be a sufficient inducement to the 
higher cluss of Europeans. And so the proposed measure will fail in its object 
in this respect, while it will have the appearance of importing a race question, 
for the obvious object. of the measure is to break the preponderance of the 
Hindu clement in the Corporation. I know, that the great sin of the Corpo- 
ration is its Hindu majority, and, however useful work the elected Hindu 
Commissioners may have done since the year 1876, they are at present the 
best abused men in the city, for whom no sneer or ridicule is too bitter or 
scathing. 

s The present Lill seeks to reduce the Corporation to a nullity by depriving 
it of all powers of control which it has exercised during all these years, to the 
eminent advantage of the administration, while it concentrates all powers in the 
Executive anda committee of twelve, on which the representatives of the 

_.rate-payers would be in a standing and hopeless minority, and makes them to a 
Geeertain extent independent of each other, and answerable to none, Nothing 
can be surer than this, that if the Bill be passed into law in its prosent shape, 
the popular element in the administration of the town, with ell its safeguards 
against Executive high-handedness and extravagance, would entirely disappear, 
and give place to a system of administration which would be a curious admixture 
of despotism and oligarchy with all the attendant dangers of both. 

“The oa tie of the attitude, taken up by Government in this matter, 
was shadowed forth in your speech, Sir, at the opening of the current session, 
and has since heen given in an amplified form in the speech of the Hon'ble 
Member in charge of the Bill, when asking for leave to introduce it in Council, 
aud in the published correspondence between the Governments of India and 
Bengal on tho subject of the present Bill, 

“From an examination of these, it appears that, in the opinion of the 
Government of Bengal, the Municipality has no constitution, that ‘ everything 
is fluid and indefinite ;’ that it is ‘impossible to eay in what part of the system 
the £xecutive resides, or indeed whether there is any Executive at all’; that there 
was ‘a complete breakdown of the conservancy of the town at a critical period’ 
(referring obviously to the autumn of 1896, when the plague first appeared in 
Bombay), ‘and serious confusion in many other departments of the municipal 
administration without the possibility of determining with any approach to 
certainty whero the responsibility for such a state of things lies.’ 

_. “The proposed'remedy for all these evils is to define the powers of the 
Executive, which means to vest in the Chairman almost all powers which under 
© express provisions of the present Actthe Chairman can exercise on behalf of 
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the Commissioners, subject to the possibility of their revision and control, and thus 
make him accountable to no one; and others, including almost all those Which, 
under the present Act, are reserved to the Commissioners-in-meeting, in a Com. 
mittee of 12, of which two-thirds would be nominated by Government, and by 
the European mercantile and trading community, and the Port Commissioners, 
while only the remaining third will represent the rate-payers. “Leaving out the 
general body of the Corporation which, if the present Bill be passed into law; 
would be of no account, this Committee of 12 would, for all practical Purposes, 
be the governing body, aud supply the place, occupied by the general body of the 
Corporation under the present Act; and by this Bill itis now sought to reduce the 
proportion of elected members from two-thirds to one-third, and increase the 
proportion of the nominated Commissioners from one-third to two-thirds, 

“Now, let us examine the position a little carefully. Underthe present Act, 
the Chairman has certain powers reserved to him. Certain powers are vested in 
the Commissioners, and certain powers are reserved to the Commissioners-in. 
meeting. Under the express provisions of law, ali powers, vested in the Com. 
missioners, can be exercised by the Chairman. ' 

“ But he cannot act in opposition to, or in contravention of, any orders, 

assed by the Commissioners-in-meeting, and if any order, already passed by 
im, is brought before a Meeting, and modified or disapproved, he has to modify 
or cancel his action accordingly. 

“The Hon’ble Member in charge of the Bill sums up these provisions in the 
following words:—‘ The Chairman, as such, has virtually no powers under the 
Act. Whatever ho does, he does on sufferance with the knowledge that the 
power he has ventured to use, may be withdrawn from him by a Resolution, or that 
the action which he has presumed to take may be upset with retrospective effect, 
and suggests by implicavion that if in these circumstances the Chairman is 
apathetic or inactive, he has good reasons on his side. Now, I maintain that this 
is not a fair summary of the situation at all. his would practically amount to 
saying that a person cannot exercise any powers, unless he is to be made abso- 
lutely unaccountable to any one. Such a proposition would be preposterous. 
Where are the grounds for assuming that the Commissioners are a set of perverse 
men, who cannot be trusted with powers of control with judicious discretion ’ 
Where are the instarces of reckless and irresponsible exercise of the powers of 
control, and in the face of the protests of the Chairman ? 

“Far better it would be for the rate-payers and residents of the town ‘that 
the Municipality should be administered as a department of Government as 
it was before 1863, rather than its government should be made over toa bandful 
of men, accountable to no one for their actions. ! 

“The present Act has been in force for nine years. There have been thitt 
Chairmen during the first seven years of this period—the late Sir Henry Harrison, 
the late Mr, Harry Lee and Mr. Ritchie. Not one of them ever complained of 
the reckless interference of the Commissioners, so as to seriously hamper execu- 
tive action. They worked with the Commissioners generally in a spirit of har- 
mony, and there was no complaint. During the next two years there have 
been two Chairmen—Mr, Williams and. Mr. Bright. Neither of them was 
sufficiently long at the head of affairs to make themselves thoroughly acquainted 
with the work. Moreover, they were both in indifferent health, and ‘have been 
obliged to go on furlough within a short time of their appointments to the 
office on the score of failing health, and if these gentlemen or any of them have 
thought. fit to complain of the undue interference of the Commissioners, such 
complaints ought to be rated at their proper value, and not allowed to override 
the opinion of equally able, if not abler, men, who have been longer connecte 
with the administration of the Municipality. 

“The next point wiich requires consideration, is what has been said about 
the breakdown of the conservancy of the town at:a critical moment, and the 
existence of serious confusion in many other departments of the municip® 
administration without the possibility of determining where the responsibility 
lies. With the utmost deference to your opinion, Sir, 1 -won!d submit thatst 
would be quite possible to fix the responsibility on proper investigation, 
and I am strorgly of opinion that in justice to the Commissioners, as well 98 
in the best interests of the town, such an investigation ought to have preceded 





n for providi : ‘the state of things referred’ to by 
Government in this Council. It is my duty to tell you, Sir, with the ntm 
Saphagie AU my command, at there 18 avery strong feeling among the 
“Commissioners that they have been condemned’ unheard. 

“Without alluding in detail to the different departments in which 
confusion is said to haye prevailed, I need only say that, in the absence 
of any proof to the contrary, it is obviously the Executive alone which 
must be held responsible for such confusion. To the credit of the Com- 
missioners, it should be said, and borne in mind, that it was aeity through 
their efforts, and sometimes, in spite of the obstructiveness of the Executive, 
that attention has from time to time been drawn to irregularities and mal- 
practices in different departments of the tea It was the Commissioners 
who unearthed the irregularities in the - ollector’s: Department and in the 
License Department many years ago, and reorganised those departments. In 
recent years, the irregularities and malpractices in the Workshops, and in the 
Warrant Department, have been brought to light, through the exertion of the 
Commissioners, and even at the present moment, a stro Committee is now 
engaged in making enquiries with reference to certain allegations which, if 
substantiated, would prove that sorious irregularities, ifnothing worse, have pre- 
vailed in one of the spending departments of the Municipality, involving heavy 
loss of rate-payers’ money. The executive heads naturally dislike enquiries 

Committees, as when irregularities and malpractices are eventually estab- 
lished, they indirectly reflect on the want of proper supervision by the execu- 
tive heads. As I have already said, instances aré not rare in which the 
Executive have supplied the brake-power, and the Commissioners had to 
supply the motive-power, in bringing departmental irregularities and malpractices 
to light. : 

oo With reference to the neglected state of the “cement I would merely 
draw attention to some of Dr. Banks’ reports. He removed 14 tons of refuse 
from one privy in Harrison Road, and he reported that another privy in Burtola 
Street was full of night-soil, and choked by 50 old shoes. ‘This proves 
that the Commissioners were perfectly justified in their reiterated complaint 
that the Health Officer and his supervising staff’ were not doing their duties, 
and that the Executive required a rade awakening and strieter interference from 
the Commissioners. sh 

_ © Dr. Banks reported that some’of the night-soil depots were in bad repair, 
and that in one of them} the floor was completely broken up. ‘This proves 
that the Executive failed in attending to what was urgently required for the 
purposes of sanitation. 
. “Tf, as Dr. Banks reported, the refuse-carts are so badly constructed that 
.. the bullocks and ponies are needlessly knocked about, the Executive alone 
wen be considered at fault. If the surface drains are badly aligned, and if 
the Conservancy Department throw urine from. cowsheds into drains, instead 
of emptying it into the sewers, the inevitable conclusion ought to be that the 
Executive ere inefficient, unless itcan be shown that the Commissioners pre- 
vented them from doing their duties, 

“As regards the construction of insanitary buildings, it isan open secret . 
that the; Executive, instead of taking vi rous steps as soon’ as the construc- 
tion of such a building is pabieananls defer taking any action till it is too 
late. It isa fact that the Commissioners on several occasions ordered the 
demolition of houses, constructed in contravention of the existing building 

¢ ions, Is it not worth psd why the Resolutions of the Commis- 
Sioners were not carried into efiect? Only two explanations are possible. 
Either the benching ulations are bad and unworkable, or the Executive are 
inefficient. If the wilseng Committee, in a few cases, permitted slight devia- 
tions from the bye-laws, and sanctioned plans, they dwindle into insignificance 
before the deviations taken no notice of, or permitted by: the Executive. 
__ {On the first alarm of the plegue in Bombay reaching Calcutta, the Com- 
‘ at once placed the sum of kis, 3,000°at. the disposal of their Health 
Officer for the adoption of precautionary measures against the plague—vide Pro- 
ceedings of the 26th Meeting of the General Committee held on 25th September, 
1896, At the same time, the Commissioners requested the Health Officer to pay 
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daily visits fo different parts of the town instead of three visits in the yand to 


issue strict orders to his subordinates to pay particular attention to the cleansing 
of the town. The Commissioners did more. In addition to this, they indivi. 
dually visited different parts of the town with the Acting Chairman to see how 
the work was going on. At their next meeting, held on the 28th September, 1896, 


the Health Officer asked for an allotment of Rs. 36,000 for six months and 
Rs, 6,000 for the cleansing of certain filthy parts of the town, and for the adoption 
of precautionary measures against the plaguo. ‘The Commissioners immediately 
consented to vote a grant for the extra carts and coolies required, but declined 
to appoint any Medical Inspector or Chief Superintendent on Rs. 1,000 a 
month, since the fae a that the Health Officer with his existing super- 
vising staff ought to be able to do the work. Eventually, at a special 
meeting of the General Committee, held on the 5th October, 1896, the pro- 
age of the Health Officer to entertain a certain number of additional 

edical Inspectors was sanctioned, and it was decided to a ply to Govern. 
ment for the services of an officer on a pay, not exceeding Rs. 1,000 a 
mouth, for three months, to superintend the cleansing of the town, and 
introduce a system of organisation, under which the town would get the fullest 
benefit. of the amount spent on its conservancy, it being the general opinion that 
through the incompetency of the Executive in the Health Department, the Com- 
missioners did not get sufficient work-out of the men employed. 

“Besides this, the Commissioners granted Rs. 1,000 for sew flushing, 
Rs, 31,449 for the construction of flushing chambers in ward No. 2,and Rs, 1,221 
for connecting the bathing platforms with the filtered water-supply, with a view 
to relieve the unfiltered water-supply for sewer flushing. 

“The following passage is an extract from the letter of the Government of 
Bengal, dated 7th March, 1898 :—<‘ Although on the 30th November, the Medical 
Board addressed to the Corporation a number of specific recommendations for 
the cleansing of the city, it was not till the 22nd of January, and then under 
the strongest pressure from Government and the Medical Board, that they 
sanctioned a grant of Rs. 30,000 towards a further temporary establishment 
for cleaning up the town.’ Nothing could be more unfair to the Commissioners 
than this. The Commissioners ha long before this resolved on spending an 
reasonable amount of money for thoroughly cleaning up the town, and it 
was entirely due to the Executive that a definite scheme was not laid before 
the Commissioners until January, 1897. abe 

“The Bengal Chamber of Commerce have a potent voice in the Corpora- 
tion, if they only choose to exercise it. , They haye in their individual capacity 
a large property vote, and besides have the privilege of sending four repre- 
sentatives directly to the Municipal Board. ‘The representations of the Chamber, _ 
whether made directly by them or through their representatives, have always , 
received the respectful aud prompt attention of the Ie i st 

“I would here take the libe:ty of quoting the opinion of a European 
gentleman who has sat on the Municipal Board ever since the present Act came 
into operation, as a representative of the Calcutta Trades Association :—< It_ is 
taken for granted that because we, European Commissioners, are in the minority 

_ that we can do nothing, and that in any attempt at reform, we are outyoted and 
sat upon by an pan, as majority, This is not my experience; and I 
have been a Commissioner for seven years, and I can eT say, and I feel it 
my duty to say, that in all my attempts at improvement in the special subject 
I have taken in hand, I have received the readiest assistance, and no opposition 
from the natives, but the difficulties I have been confronted with have always 
been from the Executive. Improvements have been initiated, passed without 
opposition, funds found and voted, and. yet owing to the ineptitude of the 
Executive, nothing has been done.’ 

“ The weakest part of the Bill is that it makes an indirect attempt to 
undermine the independenee of the Corporation, and to reduce it to u non-entity. 
It deals almost a death-blow at local self-government If self-government 
in Calcutta has failed, let it be abolished by all nemas: But while it lagts, its 
invegy and independence must be respected. ; 

“Municipal self-government is an important political experiment this 
country, Not many years ago, Her Majesty the Queen- mpress attached 








particular significance to the successful development of this movement, on which 
depends the chance of any further extension of the representative system 
of government in this country. The success of the experiment is now 
an admitted fact. To use some of the words and arguments of a Bombay petition 
from the municipal body of that city, submitted to Government some years ago, 
‘guch general success is compatible with occasional blunders and’ miscarri- 
s.’ Municipal Corporations in India have been established in pursuance of a 
policy which aims at air habits of self-government among the people of 
this igen” © Habits of self-government cannot be acquired or usefully ex- 
ercised without freedom of action, The danger of a ¥ unicipality lies- in its 
liability to too mach interference of Government with its duties and responsibili- 
ties, however wholesome Government interference sometimes may be. ‘T'co 
much of such interference will deprive a Municipality of that independence, so 
essentially necessary to its successful working. Government should not be 
allowed to usurp the functions of Municipal bodies, except when they are 
IC sroved to be wrong. This Bill is essentially opposed to the principle on 
which the Corporation is constituted. It is calculated to destroy the sense 
of trust and responsibility, reposed in the Commissioners. It will make the 
Corporation self-governing only in name. This Bill goes against some of the 
fundamental principles, enunciated in the Resolution of the Government of 
India on Local Self-government, dated the 10th October, 1881. Some of these 
principles are :— “EPR 

‘The Governor-General in Council has no hesitation in stating his con- 
yiction that the only reasonable plan,open to the Government, is to induce the 
people themselves to undertake as far as may be the management of their 
own affairs, and to develope and create, if need be, a capacity for self-help 
in respect of all matters that have for imperial reasons to retained in 
the hands of the representatives of Government. 

‘The non-official members must. be led to feel that real power is placed 
in thoir hands, and that they have real responsibilities to discharge. It is 
doubtful whether they have, under Pn arrangements, any sufficient in- 
ducement to give up their time and attention to the transaction of public 
business.’ 

“In giving his qualified assent to the existing Act, Lord Ripon, as Viceroy 
of India, said :— 

‘ Having regard to the great importance, attaching to the development of 
see and other similar institutions in India, it appears to the Governor- 
General most desirable to avoid as far -as possible taking any step which 
ae have the appearance of arresting the growth of such institutions or of 
un uly restricting their liberty of action.’ 
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“Tn another place he remarked :— 

‘It must be remembered that the introduction of municipal institutions 
into India is only of sto cmd recent date, and that even in England, 
where such institutions are of long growth, and are consonant with the habits 
of the people, many instances might be adduced from the records of Town 
Councils and other local bodies not only in the past, but also in the present 
day, of b someisings: little, if at all less, open to criticism than the most notice- 
able of the cases which have given ground for complaint in this country.’ 

“The fate not only of the Calcutta Corporation, but the development also 
of local self-government in this country, will depend very much upon what 
ultimately awaits this Bill, I have no hesitation in saying that the Bill isa 
direct menace to the existence and extension of local self-government in this 
country. 

“Tn the Statement of Objects and Reasons, appended to the Bill, we are told 
that it is sought to attain the ends of the Bill by reconstructing the existing 
Act more or less on the lines of the Bombay Municipal Act with certain 
material changes, &c, But it is most curious that while the Bill copies some 
of the sections of the Bombay Act, more or less important, it eschews altogether 
some of the redeeming features in the Bombay Municipal system, It would 
have been a decided gain to our city if the constitution of the Calcutta Corpora- 
tion had been assimilated somewhat to that of the Bombay Corporation. The 
Standing Committee of the Bombay Corporation, corresponding to the General 






Committee of the Calcutta Corporation, has its own separate Chairman, Jj; 
consists of 12 members, of whom 8 are appointed by the tion, and 
_ 4 by Government, dhe Obabenan holding his office for a year only, and is 
elected by the members of the Committee. The Corporation has also its 
own separate Chairman, who also holds his office for a year, and is elected 
by the members of that body. The entire executive power and responsibility 
are vested, for a renewable term of three years, in the head of the Municipal 
Executive, who is known as the ‘Municipal Commissioner of the City of 
Bombay.’ He is entitled to be present at all the meetings of the Stand. 
Committes and the Corporation, to take part in the discussions at those 
meetings, but he is not allowed to vote upon, or to move any Resolutions, ‘Lhe 
head of the gen 5 Municipal Executive does not possess such uncontrolled 
authority as the Calcutta Municipal Chairman does. While the head of the 
Executive of the Bombay Municipality is not allowed to vote at any of its 
meetings, the Chairman of the Caleutta Municipality is allowed a castin vote, § 
and also to move any Resolution he likes. The system is wrong in principle, and : 
leads to much abuse. The Bill gives no power to the Calcutta Fe oa 
to elect their own Chairman, either of the General Committee or of the Cor. 
ration itself, while the Chairman is allowed to be the Chairman of the 
rporation as well as of the General Committee, and to be at the same time the 
head of the Executive, If the Calcutta Chairman, therefore, is not an autocrat, 
_ Ido not know who is, And yet the Bill seeks to make him a greater autocrat 
still! A more dangerous state of things can hardly be congeived, and 
the worst of it is that while the 72 Commissioners, of whom 50 are elected, are 
allowed to remain untouched, they will be all dummies excepting the fortunate 
twelve within the charmed circle of the General Committee. The elective 
system will remain only in name, while everything will be done by the Mun- 
7 Chairman or rather Municipal autocrat, in the sacred name of that system! 
The General Committee will be a packed body altogether, for out of the 12 
members, constituting the Committee, not 8, asin Bombay, but only 4 will be 
returned by the Corporation; and with the help, of this packed body, the 
Chairman may at any time execute his sweet will and pleasure,” 


The Hon’ble Mr. Turner said :—On behalf of the body which I have the 
honour to represent, the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, I bed to express m 
entire satisfaction at the introduction of the Bill now under discussion i 
aims at the improvement and partial re-construction of the municipal body as it 
now exists in Galeutta, and I congratulate the Hon’ble Member in charge of the 
Bill on the very able, clear and exhaustive statement which he. made on the 


occasion of ——— the measure into this Council. The Chamber of - 


Commerce has addressed the Government of Bengal on the shortcomings of the, 
Calcutta Municipality at various times, notably in July, 1895, September, 189 
and January, 1897. In July, 1895, the Secretary of the Chamber had oceasion 
to call the attention of the Seeretary to the Government of Bengal to the 
increase of fever of a typhoidal character throughout the city and the insanita 
construction of the city generally. 
danger of, and the very serious consequences which would follow from, the intro- 
duction of plague into Calcutta which at the time had appeared slightly at 
Singapore. Mr, Clarke, the then Secretary, went on to say: ‘The Committee 
have reason to believe that there is a very strong feeling on the part of a section 
of the community that efforts should be put forth by those responsible for 
the health of the city to grapple with its insanitary evil, and I am to say that 
as the Municipal Commissioners have failed to do so, the Committee consider the 
time has arrived when the Government of Bengal should lend its influence and 
help to rectiy the state of affairs I have alluded to.’ The attention of Govern- 
ment was also drawn to the terrible state of the trenching ground to the south of 
the city at Goragacha in the midst of the populous saburbs of Alipore, and the 
ee eae to Government to take action under the controlling section 
ct It of 1888. 
‘In 1896, the Committee of the Chamber had again occasion to call the 
attention of the Local Government to the necessity for taking s ecial precau- 
tions to prevent the importation of plague into Calcutta, a so tt which 
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The letter also referred to the possible 
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‘fhe Com ittee considered was beyond the power or capacity of the Municipal 

@orporation to deal with. 

“In January, 1897, the Secretary to the Chamber addressed a long com- 
munication to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Municipal Depart- 
ment, dwelling earnestly on the very serious state of the city of Calcutta which 
was a source of danger and apprehension in the face of the plague existing in 
Bombay. The Committee referred ‘to the report of the Medical Board, dated 
98th October, 1896, on the sanitary condition of Calcutta, especially to the com- 

laints of the bad working of the sewerage system of the city, the want of 
T ficiant water for flushing drains, and the consequent tendency for the sewers 
to ‘become elongated cess-pools,’ The letter referred to the disgraceful condi- 
tion in which certain portions of private houses were kept and the terrible 
te of insanitation which constituted a permanent and standing threat against 
health of the inhabitants and the prosperity of the city. The Committee 
considered that the report called for more than the attention of the Municipal 
Commissioners, as the matter concerned not only the Government of Bengal, 
but the Supreme Government. ‘They called upon the Government to con- 
sidér the question of legislation for the improvement of the Municipal Act 
solws to make it more readily effective. == pit 

“As regards the question of the sanitation of Calcutta, I think it must 
be admitted Sr all parties that it is a matter which not merely concerns 
our Local or Imperial Government, but it is a matter of International 
importance. For some years past the attention of Foreign Powers has been 
directed towards the health of India. I remember some few years ago, when 
an outbreak of cholera occurred in Bombay, how certain Continental Powers 
at once took fright and issued stringent orders in regard to the quarantine 
of all vessels sailing from Bombay. The rules were strictly and rigidly 
enforced. After a time the former stringent restrictions against an ordinary 
epidemic, such as we look upon cholera in this country, wero generally 
modified, but with the advent of plague to India, Foreign Powers have become 
more alive than ever to the necessity for watching carefully the sanitary con- 

dition of India as a whole. But as the Hon’ble Mr. Risley observed, Diplo- 
macy and Science joined hands, and the famous Venice Convention of 1897 was 
an all-important result. Clear and abSolute rules were drawn up in regard to 
the treatment of cargo and passengers arriving from infected ports. Disinfec- 
tion and observation were substituted for quarantine, and the regulations agreed 
td were fair and reasonable. But a stricter watch than ever is kept on the 
sanitary condition of India, and it is therefore not only necessary, but the duty 
of Government to take such steps as will provide for an efficient. and complete 
‘working of the municipal bodies in all Presidency towns. It is difficult, it is 
almost impossible, for us to realise what would be meant if plague appeared in 
Calcutta, and Foreign Powers blocked the importation of merchandise from 


Calcutta, Bombay and Kurrachee, It would mean that the foreign export 


trade of India would cease; disaster to the commercial classes would follow, and 
a financial crisis might have to be faced by the Government itself. Now I 
think it cannot be denied that in view of all this the commercial interest in 
Calcutta is not one to be disregarded. Further, I would remark that total value 
of imports into Calcutta amounts to no less than 38 crores per annum and our 
apes to 51 crores, sothat the commercial class has surely a great and reason- 
able claim upon Government to have its representations considered, and also to 
have a reasonable share in the management of municipal matters in this great 
city. 
“It has been urged in some of the Anglo-Vernacular papers that the 
Present constitution of the municipality is a complete popular representation 
at enormously good work has been done in the past, multifarious improve- 
ments have taken place in the city by the construction of new roads, the 
Opening of Tecan 3 areas and bustee reclamations ; and one particular journal 
80es on to say: ‘the Commissioners are elected representatives of the people, 
who do their'work from a sense of pure public spirit. But the head of the 
overnment is not on their side, nor are the members of the Anglo- Indian 
community, And do you know what are the Commissioners for? It is to keep 
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the Europeans in comfort and Inxury at the cost of the general polly of rates 
payers. They, the Europeans, must have more water, more gas, wider ang 
cleaner streets and better conservancy, all at the cost of the Indian tax-payoy. 
In short, the Commissioners exist not todo duty to their constituents, om ti 
pander to the convenience of the European community.’ Now, Sir, if ap 
educated journalist can write inthis unfair and absurd manner of matters 


which vitally affect the city and the country at large, is it possible for us to 


convince him or his friends of the necessity for absolutely PS sat sanitation 
snd for,improvements which no human being of ordinary intelligence can den 
are sadly and urgently needed? It must be known that the supply of pure 
and filtered water is an enormous benefit to the people at large. It must be 
admitted that wider and cleaner streets and better conservancy must improye 
the health of the very humblest of the citizens of Calcutta, Europeans asa 
rule can get away from the dangers of insanitary Calcutta, but the poor! 
people are obliged to remain and to suffer in silence from I will not say the 
incapacity. but the indifference of their fellow-citizens, who comprise the 
majority of the Municipal Commissioners, * 

“Now I quite admit that some good work has been done in thie past few 
years, although on some occasions it has taken years instead of months to work 
out matters of vital importance. I understand the drainage works which 
were commenced some two years ago were for seven years under consideration, 
Now I will undertake to say that had this :natter been in the hands of a compact 
body of picked men, such asI hopeand expect the new Standing Committee will 
be, this matter of drainage, a matter of supreme importance, would have been 
decided upon and completed in as many months asit took years under the prosent 
system. As regards the shortcomings of the Municipality, I am bound to say that 

do not think they fully appreciate the intense necessity for sanitary improve- 
ment. I do not blame the Municipal Commissioners entirely for the result, rightly 
described as the appalling disclosures of the Medical Board enquiries in 1896, 
The Executive seem to have been partially responsible, but it must be remembered 
that the Executive were trained to consider each Commissioner as his master, and 
how. can any man serye 75 masters ? Then, too, it has been most unfortunate that 
in the past three years we have had as many Chairmen of the Municipality. 
Constant. changes of heads of a department are disastrous, and I am strongly in 
favour of haying the appointment of Chairman made a permanent one. This 
will mean either that the salary of the post must be made sufficiently high to 
retain the services of a Civilian with brilliant prospects before him, or Govern: 
ment, must go outside the Civil Service for their selection. This is a matter 
which I would ask Government to seriously consider, But apart from this, 
consideration, it must, be allowed that at times the Municipal Commissioners’ , 
have proved seriously obstructive and haye opposed. various improvements. for 
reasons, which are inexplicable, I would refer, for instance, to the Harrison Road 
scheme, which has opened up one of the most congested localities in Calcutta. 
It, was in. 1888. vigorously opposed by all the Hindu Commissioners with 
the, exception of six. Eventually, the scheme was carried through by the 
European and Muhammadan Commissioners plus six Hindu representatives 
supporting the Chairman, and in connection with this Harrison Road im-: 
provement, I would read the following extract from the closing remarks op 
the debate by the Chairman, the late Sir Henry Harrison:— 

a question pre ema Caloutta oat: a and catia stp oe stent 
rea ts earn an important and_ improvement like this—private own 
or the rate per in general? Those were the two cunitldiag bodies. On the one side was 
the whole of Caloutta which would be, taxed to for this road: on the other side were 
the land-holders.. What. was, the. value,.of land ore Calcutta became a.city ? Probably 
from Rs. 50. to Re, 200 a bigha, and what now was the value of that land? From Rs, 10,000 
to Rs. 40,000 per bigha was not at all an exaggerated estimate. ‘The value of land was 
increased two hundredfold by the trade and commerce of Calcutta. And now, when the 
municipality was unable to make-a road, exeept-on a principle of this kind, and they would 
give the whole increased value of the land, and also is-saneuals in addition, the land-holders. 
etl and.exid:that peivate, rights teeters be respected, arya cee ne 

. important j ‘the town remained, opelessly clogged. wi 
a ae to realize what eal rights of the city, as compared with the.rights of 
tndbriduals And it was because that was the very view taken by every capitalist that 
they wore the very persons who failed to appreciate what was the meaning of the life of 
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hat what Mr. Cotton said acquired such immense importance, Was it ib ‘ 
an lives and health of the poral to a body of Commissioners, ahoovert thoy agile, 
“who 80 ne appreciated the enormous and transcendant importance of making improvements 
of this kind.’ : 

“ Again in 1896, when the Health Officer’s proposal for increased expendi- 
ture to provide for precautions against the plague was under discussion, Maulyi 
Abdul Jubbur declared that ‘pestilence and famine were a divine chastise- 
ment for our sins and like the Excise Revenue in Bengal are early on the 
increaso and keep pace with the advancement of what you eall civilization. 
No human agency can fight Fr a decree of heaven.’ On the same occasion 
another gentleman, who, I believe, has been educated at Oxford, also opposed 
the proposal and said ‘though there might be overcrowding among natives, and 
though they might’ live in insanitary conditions, their fathers and grandfathers 
had lived in the same way and under very much moro insanitary conditions 
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“and had attained great age.’ These quotations go to show that some at 


- 


any rate of our present Municipal Commissioners entirely fail to appreciate the 
absolute necessity of keeping pace with modern requirements in matters 
sanitary qr the gravity of questions brought up for their consideration. 

“Now as regards the Billitself, it has been objected that too much independ- 
ent power will be given to the Executive, and that the Municipality will be 
too much in the hands of Government. Section 22 which empowers Govern- 
ment to step in and act on certain occasions, expressly stipulates that such action 
will be taken only if the Municipal Commissioners neglect their duties, and if 
the Corporation fail to comply with the orders which may be given after due 
anguiee tes been made by a Commissioner or by a special officer deputed for 
the occasion. As to the question of Government interference, generally we 
overlook the fact that in cases of breakdowns at important crisis, the Govern- 
ment of India look to the Local Government and not to the Corporation, The 
eyes of the world in fact are fastened on the Government and not on a muni- 
cipal body in case of shortcomings. ‘ 

‘Now in Engiand where municipal bodies exist, I suppose in almost every 
town it isnot an uncommon occurrence for the Local Government Board to 
interfere in questions where Municipal Board are unable or unwilling to 
carry out urgent necessary improvements. I may quote the Thames Valley 
drainage works. At one time the sewage from most of the riverine towns on 
the banks of the Thames was discharged into the river, this was always an 
objectionable feature, and at length they, the Conservators of the river Thames 
took action and obtained an injuction against the practice. After considerable 
delay the Local Government Board stepped in and insisted on the river drain 
works being effected, failing which the town to which I refer was to be heavi y 
penalised. Action was ultimately taken, and the sewage disposed of by a 
chemical process. The Local Government Board also, I believe, goes to the 
length of insisting upon loans being raised to carry out necessary works, so 
that in taking action to put the Calcutta Municipality in order the Government of 
Bengal merely follow the practice adopted in England. 

“ Then again it has been said that this isa serious interference with Local 
Self-Government and the declaration of Lord Ripon in 1882. In this connee- 
tion I would like to read an extract from a speech made by His Excellency 
the Marquis of Ripon on the 8th November, 1882, when he addressed the 
Se nalisy at Lahore. While deprecating ~~ attempt to drive those who are 
to manage institutions too hard and fast, he went on to say that :— 

‘Though I desire to see great patience ised; and though I d haste or undue 
and haa nic expectations tendon ra on the owe tend han frcsty determined 
that this experiment shall not fail through the pertinacious neglect, through the sloth or 
through the continued incompetence of the looal bodies that are about to spring up. Not to 
do 80 would be to betray the policy which we are advocating and to abandon those interests 
that we have most near at heart. We must, therefore, retain sufficient control over these local 

#8, a control varying in different parts of the country according to the advancement of 
the people and the circumstances of each district. We must maintain, I say, sufficient control 
over those local bodies to ‘see that they do not anently, obstinately or slothfully neglect 
their duty towards their fellow-citizens that control, Gentlemen, I, for my part am 
Geamined to maintain, and I trust that it will be applied patiently, but still firmly, by Looal 
__. “But I contend that it is no interference with the principle of self-govern- 
‘Ment at all, nor can it be described as a retrograde measure when a representa- 
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of all sections of the community is more fully and equally ensured 


ae the old system. The essence of Local Self-Government is, I take Ayo ‘ 


fair representation of all classes, I cannot imagine that it was ever intended 
that one section of the community or one class of that section should be the 
predominant power and in fact control the working of the Municipality. This 
is the case under the present regime, and it is a state of things which most 





decidedly justifies Government in its present legislation. I have no doubt - 


it will be said that Europeans will take no more interest in municipal matters 
* than of old, but 1 absolutely deny this. As regards the Chamber o Commerce, 

even though some of the leading members may have their time too fully 
occupied to attempt to take up municipal matters, there are many men of 
Senelleas business qualifications fully equal to the task of assisting in the 
administration of the municipal conduct of the city, who are, I believe, sufficient. 


ly public spirited to give up some of their time when they see that the General... 


Committee is really a workable and businesslike body, and that time will 
not be wasted in fruitless discussions, ‘ 

“‘ It appears to be taken for granted that the Members of the Chamber are 80 
indifferent to the municipal administration of the city that they tavitly con. 
sent to being represented by native members. At one time, however, when 
the 1889 Act came into foree the Chamber was represented by European 
members, and for many years these gentlemen were regular attendants at 
the meetings of the Corporation, but each in turn withdrew in discust after 
finding out that the meetings were an utter waste of time and that the native 
majority te their proposals and obstructed their reforms. 

“So, too, Europeans will no longer stand for the wards in the European 
quarter of the town, because they find that they are of no use to their 
constituents against the overwhelming majority of opposition to reform. 

“ Once|the new system has been inagurated and is in fair working order, 
there will be no lack of Europeans quite ready to come forward as of old to 
— the various interests of the wards in which the Europeans chiefly 
reside, 

“As regards the new laws and regulations relating to the buildings and 
streets of Calcutta, I have not had time to examine them in detail, but I think 
there can be no disputing the fact that our first requirement is enlargement 
of a number of the main thoroughfares, especially those leading through 
the native town and that these main thoroughfares should be intersected 
by streets running at right angles, so that the town itself, should as it 
were be split up into a number of squares. I would also urge for 
the provision of open spaces, not ‘on behalf of the Europeans (as some 
of my native friends might think), but on behalf of the poor, especially the’ 
children, who, under present circumstances, eeem to take their en oyment by 

laying over the open drains of the streets and bustees. here is no 
oubt that Calcutta is extending rapidly towards Alipore and Ballygunge 
and care should be taken that maidans be preserved for the use of the 
ser If necessary, they should be acquired by Government under the 
and Acquisition Act, and so provision be made for open air space, which 
like the maidan of Calcutta, will prove the lungs of the district in which 
they are situated. : 

“On behalf of the mercantile community, I would tender to you, Sir, 
our grateful thanks for having grappled with the great and important 
ee of municipal reform and the improved sanitation of Calcutta. 


ou have done so at the risk of losing a certain amount of popularity 


with a section of the community, bat your sense of duty and responsibility 
has overcome all sentimental feelings, and you have now, as you have always 
done, acted fearlessly and uprightly Ed 6 of possible censure from those 
who disagreed with your convictions, and ha py in the feeling that you are 
doing the greatest good for the greatest ies 


The debate was adjourned to Monday, the 4th instant. 


: F, G. WIGLEY, 
: Offg. Assistant Secy, to the Govt. of Bengal, 
ssminbjioe Ae O"  Laglalitiee Dajartioatt 
The 19th April, 1898. : 
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| WEATHER AND OROP REPORT. 


For the oan ending the 18th April 1898. 
Burdwan. —Rainfall at Sadar nil, Kalna nil, Katwa ‘08, Raniganj 09. Weather 


ble. Rain wanted for lands being manured. Sowing of aus: 
“nda has commenced in tho cai aivsion Fodder and water sufficient. Comino 
rice selling as follows :— 
Srs. 
Ret eee mie eae ahs 7 ei 
Katwa ... an ee we 18} to 14 |r 
Raniganj oon tes see 144 


< Birbhum.—Rainfall at Sadar ‘63, Rampur Hat nil. Weather hot and cloudy. Rain 
bas done good to standing crops. Manuring is going on. Prices stationary. Fodder 

sufficient. 
—Rainfall at Bankura ‘15, Vishnupur *26. Weather hot and oocasionally 


Bankura. 
cloudy. A little rain on the 16th. Fodder and water sufficient. No cattlo-disease. 
Common rice sells at 15 seers a rupee at Sadar and Vishnupur. 


Midnapore.—Rainfall at Sadar *46, Tamluk +02, Ghatal 1:15. Prospects of boro paddy, 
indigo and ¢#l good. Common rice sells as follows :— 


Srs. 
Sadar ae coy one ove 13 
Contai ies aa = eee 16 
Tamluk i igi es <e 12 ( Per rupes. 
Ghatal oe ee ee 13 


H ooghly.—Rainfall at Sadar nil, Serampore ‘41. Rain wanted for tillage. Fodder 
and water sufficient.’ Common rice sells from 11 to 14 seers per rupee. 


Howrah.—Rainfall at Sadar ae Ulubaria 60, Weather cool and cloudy with strong 
south-easterly wind. Harvesting of boro paddy at Uluberia has commen The recent 
rain has facilitated ploughing of lands. Fodder and water sufficient. Common rice sells 
at 11 to 13 seers per rupee. 


—Rainfall at Sadar ‘89, Barasat 1:05, Diamond Haibour 02, Weather 
heh and clon No crops on the ground. Rain is badiy wanted for tillage of lands 
at Diamond hiatow: Several cases of cattle-disease reported from thana Mathurapur. 
Fodder and water sufficient. Cocmannn.sios dalle safeties i 


Sadar 

Barasat seas 
’ Basirhat ooo 

Diamond Harbour ae 


ove Ao: es 
Bt | mere 


Nadia.—Rainfall at Sadar 01, Kushtia ‘70, Meherpur “03, Stated ploughin 08, Ranagh . 

‘86. The recent me. at Kushtea and Ttanaghat has much facilitated ; 

mmon rice selling rom seers to 13 14 " 

Redliee pafhelent Water scarce in parts, No cattle-diseaso. pict Sb 
Murshidabad.—No rain up to 16th Weather hot. Harvesting of 

Oontaon vio sells as fl anit ututhexry fevmmechle, Peaiec wflcaee He sche dindare soptrtod. 


as follows:— 
Srs, 


nae M. ced Mare | | 


rast ur or ee wr ee 
Kandi ae pie a i in oe: 
and met talitall 0t Badac': ‘81 reas Narail Hs" B 
a 7 arai ‘Lier, aia 61. Weather hot 


cial to cultivation. 
rape erg No report of sstiherdoemake Todder auficiot, but water 
somewhat soarce in the Jhenida and Narail subdivisions. Siseneahe. tise elle’ te salad 


* Srs. 
Sadar as ry eee eee 
Jhenida .., ate eee aoe dem it 
Narail  ... ies ity see 11g (P& TUPee. 
Bangaon eee eee ore eee 12 to 14 





Khulna,.— Rainfall at Sadar -26, Bagorhat “19, Satkhira nil. Weather hot, Rain ha 
done some to boro paddy and “i. Aus cultivation going on. Fodder and Water 
available, on rice solls as follows :— 

Srs. 
Sadar vee wee or «we Ilbtol4 )} 
Satkhira = «+» ive vee owe 11} > per rupee. 
Bagerhat eeo eee oes ove 13 


Rajshahi.— Rainfall at Sadar ‘86, Nator 43, Naugaon nil. Rain has done good. More 
rain wanted. Prospects of crops good. No cattle-diseaso. Fodder and water plentiful, 
Rice sells from 11 to 14 seers per rupee. 


Dinajpur.—Average rainfall ‘28. Weather seasonable. Sowing of bhadoi paddy, juto, 
and sugarcane commencing. Oondition of cattle good. Fodder and water sufficient. Rice 
selling at 14 seers per rupee. 


. 

hg ly at Sadar 1:22, Alipur Duars ‘65. Weathor hot and cloudy, 

Lands are being prepared for bhadoi and jute. Sowing of bhadoi going on. More rain 

wanted, No want of fodder and drinking-water. Oommon rice sells from 11 to 15 seers 
per rupee. 


Tee olen at Darjeeling *34, Kurseong 1°6, Siliguri 3°35. Weather season- 
able. Hilés—Bhutta, potato, kangni and chhotta marua progressing. Terai—Bhadoi, jute, and 
sugarcane being planted. Coarse rice sells :— 

Hills— 9 to 11 seers per rupee. 

Terai--13 to 15 ,, 4, 4, 


Bhutta sells from 17 to 28 seers per rupee. 


Rangpur.—Rainfall at Sadar -51, Nilphamari 1:17, Gaibanda ‘23, Kurigram ‘71. 
Ploughing for jute and sowing of aus continue. Weeding of aus going on. Prospects 
good. Common rice selling at 12 to 15 seers per rupee. Fodder and water sufficient. (ood 
drinking-water reported scarce in places in Gaibanda. 


Bogra.—Rainfall at Bogra +20, Sherpur ‘82, Naukhila 1:15. Lands being prepared 
for jute and aus. Fodder and water sufficient. Common rico selling from 12 to 14} seers 
per rupee. 

Pabna.—Rainfall at Sadar 1:32, Sirajganj 1:50. Weather cool, cloudy and rainy: 
Prospects of crops good, Price of common rice 10 to 12 seers per rupee. Some cattle-disease: 

Dacca.—Rainfall at Sadar +69, Manikganj ‘79, Munshiganj ‘67, Narainganj ‘62. 
Weather hot and cloudy. The recent rain has done good to standing crops. Ploughing for 


aus and jute proceeding. Fodder available. No cattle-disease. ant of good drinking: 
water in interior. Price of common rice 11 to 12 seers per rupee. 


Mymensingh.—Rainfall at Sadar ‘71, Jamalpur °60, Notrokona 1°65, Tangail -78, 
Kishorganj ‘75. Weather cloudy and moderately cool, The recent rain has done good , 
‘ to the doro crop. Sowing of jate and aus paddy commenced. Oommon rice from 10 to “ 
12 seers per rupee. 


Faridpur.—Rainfall at Sadar “42. Goalundo 387, Madaripur 50. ‘Weather season- 
able. Oultivation for aman, aus and jute has now started. ioe 11 to 13 seers per rupee. 


Backer; e.—Rainfall 5°08, Weather vernal. Rain has done good to crops, Com- 
mon rice sells from 9 to 14 seers per rupee. 


om at Sadar ‘61, Bramanberia ‘$8, Ohandpur 1:23, Weather 
generally cloudy. Heavy rain wanted to facilitate sowing. Fodder sufficient. Price of 
rice from 11 to 14 seers per rupee. : 


Noakhali.—Rainfall at ‘Sadar 254, Feni 52. Ploughing continues. Prospects 
improved. No cattle-disease. Fodder and water available. iat of rice 10 to l4 ee 
por rupee. 


Chittagong.—Rainfall 1:00. Weather hot. Radi hervesti nearly over, Outturn 
below the average. Drinking-water scarce in the wave-swept area. Rioe solling at 12 seors 
per rupee. 


Patna.—Threshing and winnowing of raii crops going on. 8 e and china doing 
well. Prices almost stationary. In Patna com: ( selling . 
Fodder and water for cattle ient. seen oe oer Penaeaeipee rupee 


Gaya.—Rainfall -10. Sugarcane and china doing well, Fodder and water suflicient. 
Rice sells at 184 seers, barley 22 seers, wheat 13 seers, gram 174 seers, and arhar 2 
seers per rupee, ; 


